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PREFACE. 



THHE title '.' Chinese Reader's Manual " has been 
given to the following work in the belief that it will 
— ' be found useful in the hands of students of Chinese 
literature, by elucidating in its First Part many of the 
personal and historical allusions, and some portion at least 
of the conventional phraseology, which unite to form 
one of the chief difficulties of the language ; whilst in 
its remaining sections information of an equally essential 
nature is presented in a categorical shape. The wealth 
of illustration furnished to a Chinese writer by the rec- 
ords of his long-descended past is a feature which must 
be remarked at even the most elementary stage of ac- 
quaintance with the literature of the country. In every 
branch of composition, ingenious parallels and the intro- 
duction of borrowed phrases, considered elegant in pro- 
portion to their concise and recondite character, enjoy 
in Chinese style the same place of distinction that is 
accorded in European literature to originality of thought 
or novelty of diction. The Chinese are not, indeed, 
singular in the taste for metaphor or quotation adopted 
from the events or from the masterpieces of expression 
in the past. No European writer — it is needless to 
observe — can dispense with illustrations drawn from a 
multitude of earlier sources, and in even the most familiar 
language fragments of history and legend lie embedded, 
almost unperceived. What with ourselves, however, is 
at the most an exceptional feature, takes with the Chinese 
the character of a canon of literary art. Intricacies of 
allusion and quotation present themselves, consequently, 
at every turn in the written language ; to furnish a clue 
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to some of which, and at the same time to Ipring together 
from various sources an epitome of historical and bio- 
graphical details much needed by every student, have been 
the principal objects of the present work. A complete 
and final execution of the design which was formed when 
the idea of publication first suggested itself was soon 
discovered to be out of the question; its scope being 
virtually coextensive with the entire range of Chinese 
literature ; and the author anticipates criticism in this 
respect by acknowledging the empiricism of his plan. 
In arranging his materials he has found no other rule 
to follow than that afforded by his own experience of 
what is likely to prove most servaceable. To have ex- 
tended the work indefinitely by simply transferring matter 
which stands ready to hand in the original authorities 
would have been an easier task than that of compressing 
it within the limits which have permitted its publication 
to be ventured upon ; and in the course of its execution 
the complaint of the great lexicographer of the last 
century, that "to the weariness of copying there must 
be added the vexation of expunging," has often been 
forcibly recalled. Such as it is, and notwithstanding 
defects and omissions of which no one can be more pain- 
fully aware than himself, the author is encouraged to 
hope that his work may prove not wholly without use as 
a contribution to the general stock of knowledge of 
Chinese subjects, and as a help toward familiarity with a 
vast and important body of literature. 

An account is given elsewhere of the sources from 
which the information presented in this voltime is mainly 
derived ; and all that remains to be added in this place 
is a cordial acknowledgment of the assistance rendered 
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during the passage of tlie work through the press. In 
consequence of the distance by which Peking and Shanghai 
are separated, the author has been unable to discharge 
the final duty of proof-reading, and would have found 
himself seriously embarrassed in his undertaking, not- 
withstanding the high capabilities of the Presbyterian 
Mission Press, had he not met with ready sympathy and 
assistance at the hands of a friend. Mr. ErnEST T. 
HoLWiLi,, of the Imperial Maritime Customs service, 
whose attainments in Chinese abundantly qualify him to 
apply a critical judgment in the execution of such a task, 
has from first to last discharged this necessary duty in 
a manner which calls for the expression of the author's 
sincerest gratitude. 

Peking, February 28th, 1874. 
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mN Part I of the following work, the designation "Index 
of Proper Names," embraces both its principal feature as 
a historical and biographical compendium, and also the 
accounts of mythical beings and legends connected with animate 
or inanimate objects which cannot be overlooked in an attempt 
at interpreting the figurative language or the traditional expres- 
sions of the Chinese. In the domain of history and biography, 
it has been sought to collect in a form convenient for reference 
the data existing in Chinese literature with regard to personages 
of renown in every epoch and condition, thus assembling what 
may be termed the component parts of a tableau of Chinese 
history from the mythical period down to the present day. 
The principal object of the work being that of elucidating 
Chinese thought and expression, the language of the original 
authorities has been followed throughout as closely as possible, 
and it has seemed expedient only in a few instances to enlarge 
on particular subjects from an independent point of view or 
with a critical intent. In the execution of this task a mul- 
titude of Chinese works have been collated, as no single native 
compilation unites the requisites demanded by a European 
tnquirer. The author has at the same time sought to remove 
those diflficulties which attend the course of original research, 
owing not only to the absence of an alphabetic system, but 
also to the disregard exhibited by most Chinese writers, 
notwithstanding the methodical genius of the people for the 
simplest expedients of indexing and literary order. To dilate 
in this place upon the toil involved in most instances in con- 
sulting the huge and ill-arranged Chinese repertories might 
bear the semblance of overrating the labour bestowed on the 
preparation of the present work, but it is impossible to avoid 
referring to one of the intricacies which a student must be 
prepared to encouiiiter, in order to explain the system that 
'has been devised to meet the difficulty. 

As is well known every Chinese i>ossesses, beside his 
surname or patronymic — ^_J— and his cognomen — ^ a liter- 
ary appellation—^— by which he is most usually designated' 
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in familiar parlance or in literature ; in addition to which he 
may further adopt one or even several pseudonyms — glj ^ — 
which are commonly employed as noms de pbime. Moreover, 
in accordance with ancient custom, posthumous titles, constitut- 
ing a species of canonization, are officially bestowed on persons 
of distinguished merit. Under some of the earlier dynasties 
also the practice of conferring patents of nobility with titles 
of a feudal order upon objects of Imperial favour was exten- 
sively followed. It is the practice of Chinese writers to men- 
tion individuals by one or other of these subsidiary epithets 
rather than by their surnames, a custom which adds greatly 
to the obscurity of such references, and in order to overcome 
this difficulty, the Index of Proper Names has been arranged 
with a view to readiness of consultation by means of the radical 
Index given at the end (see Part IV). The surnames being 
arranged alphabetically, according to English pronunciation, 
will be readily found, and following each are given, first the 
ordinary name and cognomen of the individual, next the 
literary appellation, preceded by an asterisk, and after this the 
pseudonym, indicated by a dagger, when a title of this kind 
has been adopted. In the body of the notice the titles of 
nobility and canonization are further introduced, and all these 
designations will be found indexed under their respective 
initial characters in Part IV. Through the same medium, 
proper names and phrases which are embodied in the numbered 
paragraphs of Part I, may likewise be traced. 

In addition to the historical and biographical sections of 
Part I, a limited number of illustrations of a mythological 
and legendary character are included. This department might 
be increased by many hundred-fold without exhausting the 
material collected in native cyclopaedias, but the time has not 
yet arrived when a European compiler can think it necessary, 
even were the undertaking feasible, to offer a complete sub- 
stitute for works of this kind in the profounder walks of 
Chinese study. It is scarcely probable that more than a frac- 
tion of such matter as is comprised within works of the kind 
referred to, indispensable though it be for occasional reference, 
can ever be transferred to a European language. Twenty 
volumes of the largest size would barely suffice to contain the 
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matter categorically arranged in the most q|pdern and useful 
cyclopaedia of literary reference, the Yuari Kien Lni Han; 
nor would a less liberal allowance of space be suiEcient to meet 
the wants of a complete biographical dictionary, but the 
European student, whose researches carry him so far as to 
necessitate minute enquiry will, in most cases at least, be in 
a position to avail himself of the original authorities. A list 
is giveu below of the principal works from which the present 
epitome has been drawn. In addition to the storehouses of 
information arranged in cyclopsediac form, it has been neces- 
sary to resort largely to original sources. The Sse Ki of 
SzE-MA Ts'iEN has been analyzed on behalf of Chinese history 
down to the period, about B.C. lOo, at which this great woik 
was written, and for subsequent history the T'-vng Kien Katig 
Muk, with its continuations, has been diligently explored. 
It is only when approaching the modern period that original 
materials become scanty. The Chinese have at all times been 
chary in commenting upon historical events during the exist- 
ence of the dynasty under which they have taken place, and 
owing to this circumstance it has not been an easy task to 
assemble particulars relating to the celebrated characters of 
the last two centuries and a half. To the author's great 
regret, he became aware only after his manuscript had 
passed into the printer's hands of the appearance of a work* 
in 24 volumes, published in 1869, which is devoted ex- 
clusively to notices of the statesmen and scholars of the 
present dynasty. Notwithstanding this drawback, however, 
it is believed that few of the truly eminent names which 
have graced the Manchow dominion in China will be found 
wanting from the present record. Individual memoirs and 
collections, such as the HC S ^ and the ^ £ @, together 
with the "M^^ and the S ffC ^ have, in a measure, supplied 
the want of more detailed and classified repertories. Mention 
must not be omitted here of a little manual which has proved 
invaluable in supplementing one of the gravest among the 
defects that attach to all Chinese biographical compilations. 



* ® S9 Jfe jE ^I «S. by ^ 7C K of 2p it. in si^ty kUati. The work is intro- 
duced and commended by a Preface from the peu of the celebrated TsSug 
Kwoh-fan, a fellow-proviucial pf the author. 
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In none of these works is the period at which an individual 
has flourished indicated more nearly than by mention of the 
dynasty under which he lived. The precision of date which 
a European inquirer considers a prime requisite is esteemed in 
a different light by the Chinese. Fortunately for the author's 
purpose the intelligent antiquarian scholar Ts'iEN Ta-hin, 
conscious of this shortcoming, applied himself in In's old age 
to collecting the dates of birth and death of celebrated states- 
men and scholars from the Han dynasty downwards, and this 
undertaking, left incomplete at his death early in the present 
century, was published, with an addendum equalling in extent 
the original work, by a literary executor. To this most useful, 
though unpretending, compilation the author must express an 
acknowledgment of great indebtedness. 

The Numerical Categories which constitute the matter 
presented in Part II have' occupied a prominent place in Chi- 
nese thought from the very earliest period to which our knowl- 
edge reaches. In obedience, it would seem, to an impulse, 
the influence of which is distinctly marked in the literary 
traditions of the Chaldseans, the Hebrews, and the Hindoos, a 
doctrine of the hidden properties and harmonies of number 
imbues the earliest recorded expression of Chinese belief. So 
also, it may be remarked, in the teachings of PYTHAGORAS, an 
abstract theory of Number was expounded as underlying the 
whole system of Existence, whence the philosophy of the 
Western world became tinged with conceptions strongly resem- 
bling those which still prevail on the same subject in the 
Chinese mind — conceptions which, although now wellnigh 
forgotten, remained in vigour long after the days of Bacon as 
fundamental truths. That the views inculcated by Pythag- 
oras were derived from Asiatic sources is a commonly received 
assertion, and it may well be that the ideas found corresponding 
in his philosophy with those of the Chinese were handed down 
from the earliest observers of the material phenomena of nature. 
The dual form of animated life, the succession of the seasons, 
the alternation of day and night, the revolutions of the visible 
planets, may not improbably have given rise to a conception 
of numerical harmony obeying some mysterious and unchang- 
ing law, when contemplated by minds striving after the rudi- 
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ments of knowledge and absorbed in attempts to fathom the 
causes and order of existence. In the "Great Plan,"* which 
forms one of the most highly reverenced sections of the Book 
of History, we see how profoundly the metaphysical specula- 
tions of the Chinese had become developed on a basis of this 
description in the most ancient times. The cast imparted 
to the national philosophy in this nine-fold exposition of phys- 
ical and ethical laws, minutely classified in numerical divis- 
ions, has been maintained unimpaired to the present day, 
gathering strength, indeed, in the course of ages from the 
subtle refinements of Hindoo cosmogonists and religious teach- 
ers. Tracing in this wise the tendency of Chinese thought to 
adopt numerical forms of expression from its earliest discovered 
Source, it is not necessary to exclaim with the polished French 
reviewer. Ampere, that '■'■ potir saisir qnelque chose de telle- 
ment Chinois il faudrait se faire Chinois soi-mime, penser et 
kcrire e7i Chinois.'''^ That a logical conception of the Chinese 
theories of numerical concordance may be formed and may 
even be expounded in a European tongue, has been shown by 
the late T. T. Meadows in his admirable though unhappily 
incomplete dissertation on the philosophy of the Chinese, f No 
faithful translator will console himself with M. Ampere's 
dictum for neglecting to render in his own language the com- 
binations which form an essential element of Chinese style, 
whether belonging to the domain of metaphysics or to the 
practical details which are equally reduced to serial order, 
and the undertaking carried out in Part II of the present work 
is a humble contribution to this end. Its basis was provided 
more than six centuries ago by the erudite scholar Wang 
YiNG-LiN, whose desire to afford instruction for every age was 
testified no less by his composition of the H ^ S or Trimetrical 
Classic, which is still the primer committed by memory by every 
Chinese lad, than in compiling his great cyclopsedia, the ^ J§, 
a monument of industry and learning. Annexed to this exten- 
sive work is a treatise specially devised as a text-book for 
youthful study, entitled the ij, % |f 3^, which for the first time 



*fi^SS- The Great Plan, forming Book IV of the SAoo A'2«p- See Leese's 
"Chinese Classics," Vol. Ill, pp. 321-344. ^^ 

t " The Chinese and Their Rebellions," chap. 18. 
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brought together a collection of the numerical categories occur- 
ring in every department of literature. To this work the author 
must acknowledge deep obligations, although subsequent 
writers have improved extensively, both in matter and arrange- 
ment, upon the original manual of Wang Ying-lin. The most 
complete among modern collections of the kind is the work of 
KuNG Mrng-JEN, which will be found mentioned in the list 
of authorities below. 

In one respect, it should be noted, the author's labours 
have been abridged through the appearance, while his work 
was yet in progress, of the Rev. E. J. KiTEL's '■'■ Handbook oJ 
Chinese Buddhism, I''' which has forestalled the task of inter- 
preting the large addition of categorical phraseologfy derived by 
Chinese literature from Buddhist sources. This labour having 
already been achieved by Dr. EiTEL as an integral portion of 
his most valuable compendium, all but a limited number of 
Buddhistical categories, constituting elements of ordinary Chi- 
nese expression, too noteworthy to be passed over in silence, 
have been excluded from the present collection. 

Part III consists in Chronological Tables reproduced, with 
considerable additions and emendations, from those already 
published by the author.* As students are aware a number of 
distinct conditions require to be fulfilled in order to supply a com- 
plete index of Chinese historical dates. In the absence of any 
fixed starting point of chronology, events are dated usuallv 
according to the years of each Emperor's reign, and the Em- 
peror, .again, may be designated either by the posthumous titlef 
conferred upon him by his successor, or by the appellation % 
chosen to designate his period of rule. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to fix not only the date of accession of the Emperor 
known by his canonical title, but also that of each period of 
his reign as distinguished by its special appellation. This 
object is fulfilled in the Historical Tables of Part III, which 



*See "Transactions of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic So. 
ciety, " 1867, Art. VIII. The reader may be referred to this article for detailed 
information on Chinese imperial nomenclature. 

tfl?)S. lit. Temple-title, i.e., the title under which the sovereign is 
canonized ^ in the ancestral temple. 

X ^ SEi lit- Annual-title, or epochal designation. 
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embrace all the dynasties recognized in ChiiUse history, with 
the exception only of the minor epheral claimants of sover- 
eignty who have branched ofF at various periods from the 
legitimate line. 

Beside these data, however, a further requirement demands 
attention. From time immemorial the Chinese have employed 
a combination of two sets of characters, numbering ten and 
twelve respectively, to form a cycle of sixty terms for the 
purpose of chronological notation. The period at which this 
cycle was invented is a subject upon which complete uncertain- 
ty prevails,* but there is little doubt that it first came into use 
as a method of reckoning years after the reform of the calendar 
in B.C. 104. Later historians, nevertheless, have not scrupled 
to refer its usage to tne earliest ages, and even to attribute its 
invention to the mythical Emperor HwaNg Ti. The reign of 
this sovereign is slated to have begun in B.C. 2697, and the 
invention of the cycle has been placed in the eighth year of 
his reign. With some writei's the first cycle is made to date 
from the first year of Hwang Ti, but the system most com- 
monly followed begins with his sixty-first year, or B.C. 2637, 
and the present tables are drawn up in conformity with this 
plan. Although the varying commencements of the Chinese 
year at different periods, and the confusion into which the 
calendar has more than once fallen, make it certain that 
absolute accuracy of comparisoii cannot be relied upon, partic- 
ularly for the period antecedent to Sze-ma Ts'ien's reform, 
the dates based upon the Christian era may be assumed as sub- 
stantially agreeing with those of the Chinese cyclical period to 
which they correspond in Tables I and II. For the period 
preceding the Christian era they differ from the chronology 
adopted by the Rev. Dr. Legge in his "Chinese Classics" by 
one year throughout. For the sake of reconciling his data with 
astronomical rules, it would seem the learned translator and an- 
notator of the Classics has interpolated a blank year at the com- 
mencement of our era. In a note on page 167 of his ^' Shoo 
King''' Dr. Lrgge remarks on a discrepancy between his own 
dates and those of Pfere Gaubil, saying: "There is no real 

* See the able " Dissertation 011 the Astronomy of the Ancient Chinese" 
by the Rev. John Chalmers, A.M., in the prolegomena to the "Shoo King," 
Legge's " Chinese Classics," Vol. Ill, p. 90. 
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difference between him and me as I do not reckon the year of 
our Lord's birth, the dates in my scheme of Chinese chronology 
running thus: A.D. i; A.D., B.C. i. ; Gaubii, reckoning: 
A.D. I, B.C. I ; my B.C. 2158 is with him B.C. 2159." How- 
ever desirable it may have been for Dr. Legge's purposes to 
pursue the method to which he thus directs attention it would 
seem that in ordinary usage a grotesque effect cannot fail to 
be produced if the year o be introduced at the intersection of 
two eras such as we possess, and the author has seen no reason 
to depart from the more regular course already sanctioned by 
the authority of Gaxibil. 

It may be noticed here, in conclusion, that some years 
after the publication at Shanghai of the author's Historical 
Tables, a work* embracing a compilation almost identical with 
them in character was produced by Mr. John Williams, 
F.S.A. , who had with great industry elaborated a system of 
chronology from Japanese sources in obvious ignorance that 
the task he thus undertook had been anticipated in another 
quarter. The author notes with satisfaction that an authority 
on astronomy such as Mr. Williams gives countenance to the 
method he has himself pursued in respect of cyclical notation 
for the pre-Christian period. 

The following is a list of some of the principal works upon 
which the matter contained in Parts I and II is based. Those 
which have been made use of as standard authorities for the 
biographical portion of Part I are not separately referred 
to under each article, but where it has been thought advisa- 
ble to quote an authority in isolated instances, the work 
in question is indicated, for the sake of brevity, by the 
initial letters of its title, and these are prefixed to the notices 
appended here. 

The Mfi^ ViM :kM RM, or Biographical Diction- 
ary of Noted Worthies and Distinguished Females in all Ages, 
in 100 volumes, published in 1793 by jf ^ iH, is the most 
comprehensive biographical compilation in existence, and is 
based upon the collections of memoirs entitled "g fj ^|, which 

* Observations of Comets from B.C. 611 to A.D. 1640, extracted from the 
Chinese Annals. By John Williams, F.S.A., London, 1871. 
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have been compiled with reference to the celebrated characters 
of successive dynasties. The literary execution of this vast 
work is indifferent, and its great bulk has caused it to be less 
frequently consulted than the following. 

The t^' ;£ ff;, by Jg ^ ■^., published in A.D. 1617. This 
work contains in twenty volumes some thousands of bio- 
graphical notices, under three hundred and eighty surnames. 
Although labouring under some serious defects, and brought 
down only to the end of the Sung dynasty, this compilation 
is perhaps the most useful of its class, and has been largely 
availed of for the purposes of the present work. 

The M fi; i^ I :£p ^, by ^ S ^, published in 1777, in 
three volumes, is a series of tables presenting the dates and 
leading events in the reign of each sovereign, from FuH-Hi 
down to the close of the Ming dynasty. From the accession 
of She Hwang-ti, B.C. 221, a succinct notice of historical 
occurrences is arranged under each year, for which purpose the 
headings of the 55 |^ iM @ are made use of, and the work 
accordingly constitutes in some measure an epitome of that 
great historical record. Upon it, and the i^ % |i of ^ ^^ f§ 
published early in the present century, the dynastic tables 
given in Part III are based. 

The m^m,^ym± m, and the m^mm,hy^ % 

published in 1818, are the two works furnishing the dates of 
birth and death of celebrated persons which have already been 
referred to above. 

The ^!) fill ^ in two volumes. A collection of popular 
legends relating, principally, to the characters of Taoist myth- 
ology. 

K. C— The >]> ii # 3^, by 3E B M, forming vols. 76-78 
of the 2 ^ cyclopaedia. This classification of the numerical 
categories has been referred to above. 

Ch. Rep. — The Chinese Repository^ 1 832-1 851, twenty 
volumes. A well-known and valuable collection of papers on 
Chinese subjects. 

E. H. — Handbook of Chinese Buddhism. By the' Rev. E. 
J. EiTEL, Hongkong, 1870. 
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F. K.— The g, §1 isg ^, ill thirty volumes. By HH; ^. 
A rearrangement of tlie Thmg Kien Rang Muh^ with addition- 
al introductory matter and an appendix by a later hand furnish- 
ing the annals of the Ming dynasty. 

F. S. T.— The a ^ Ji ^, by a g)], of the Han dynasty. 
A collection of miscellaneous notices to which their high an- 
tiquity gives great value. 

H. — The writings of Hwai-nan Tsze ff ^ ^, the cele- 
brated mystic philosopher and alchemist of the second century 
before Christ. His treatises on the phenomena of nature, and 
on ethics, collected under the title |!| ^J, ®||, occupy five 
volumes of the ^ |J| ^ ^, some of the minor works of which 
collection have also been largely consulted in the preparation 
of the present volume. 

H. M. — Manual of Btcddhism^ by R. Spence Hardy. 
London, 1853. 

J. C. L.— The H ^ ff , by |H j^ ^, an extensive collec- 
tion of jottings on classical and antiquarian subjects, by an 
authority of the highest order. 

K. D. — The )^ Hi "^ %, or Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language, compiled by order of the Emperor K'ang-hi. 

K. F. Iv.— The % $1 %% by m }^. One of the earliest 
biographical compilations, dating from the beginning of the 
5th century A. D. 

K. P. W— The Jt tS !^ ig> by ^ % ?|, of the Ming 
dynasty ; in thirty-two volumes, containing fifty kuan. Pub- 
lished about A.D. 1607. A collection of extracts from ancient 
works, many of which are no longer separately in existence, 
arranged under classified headings. Highly valuable as a 
repertory of information, especially with reference to mytho- 
logical and legendary subjects. 

K. S. L. — The M.%W<M^ ^ modern extension of the 
Sze Lui Fu. See below. 

K. Y.— The 5^ f^ ^ ^ by ^ R. A highly useful col- 
lection of miscellaneous notes in eight volumes, comprising 
forty-three kuan^ published at the close of the last century 
by a distinguished scholar and critic. 
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L,. C. — The Chinese Classics, translated and annotated by 
the Rev. James Legge, D.D., Hongkong, 1861-1871. 

S. K. — The S. IS of rI '^ '^- Historical records from 
the reign of Hwang Ti to that of Wu Ti of the Han dynasty, 
second century B.C. 

S. L. — The :^ H flj, by ^ ^|f, in thirty books, a com- 
pilation dating from the end of tenth century. Under a series 
of classified headings relating to animate and inanimate nature 
the author drew up appropriate sentences in rhythmical prose, 
concisely illustrating the subjects dealt with under each head- 
ing in quotations extracted from earlier writers. His work 
has been continued and enlarged under the title ^ ^ ^H/f . 
See above, K. S. L,. 

T. K.— The %,^M 0, or Synopsis of History, arranged 
by Chu Hi on the basis of the great compilation of Sze-ma 

KWANG. 

T. a. K.— II * ta Hi: S&, by ^ ^ t, in fifty-four kuan, 
published in 1707. A collection of the numerical categories 
referred to above. 

W. N. — Notes on Chinese Literature^ by A. Wylie. 
Shanghai and London, 1867. 

LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 

k. = kilan. 



can. = canonized, 
enn. = ennobled, 
phr. = phrase, 
met. = metaphorical 



q. V. = quod videas. 
s. V. = sub voce. 



N. ^.•— For the sake of brevity, the dynasty to which an 
Emperor has belonged will be found referred to with the name 
of the dynasty in capitals, thus : Han Wu Ti. 

The dates of birth and death of each personage are, in all 
cases given, when ascertainable, immediately following the 
characters of his name. Where only the year of birth or of 
death is assigned, the distinction is noted by the letter B or 
D. The years of the Christian and pre-Christian era are in- 
dicated m the usual manner as A.D. or B.C. respectively 
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PART I. 
INDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 



1. — A-FANG KuNG PiJl M ^. A vast palace built by She 
Hwang-ti, B.C. 212, near the city of Hien-yang, his ancestral 
capital. It was an enlargement of a prior edifice, to which 
the name PiiJ ^ ^ had been given. The palace was erected 
within the park or hunting-ground called Shang lyin Yiian 
Jl 'H^ 3£t ^"^ 700,000 criminals and prisoners were employed* 
at forced labour in its construction. The central hall was of 
such dimensions that 10,000 persons could be assembled within 
it, and banners sixty feet in height might be unfurled below. 
Vast as it was, the son and successor of the founder commenced 
his brief reign, in B.C. 209, by adding to its magnificence. 

2. — A KiAO PjU ^. The infantile name of one of the 
consorts of Han Wu Ti. It is related that the future emperor, 
when a child, was seated one day on the knee of one of the 
Princesses, his aunt, who asked him laughingly whether he 
would like to be married, and pointing to A Kiao, whether he 
would wish her to be his wife. The child replied: "If I 
could possess A Kiao as my wife, I would have a golden house 
to keep her in ^ ^ ^ g It il ! " The expression has become 
proverbial for doting love. 

3. — A Man [Sjif |I§. The infantile name of two celebrated 
personages, viz., Ts'ao Ts'ao and Ming Hwang of the T'ang 
dynasty qq. v. 

4. — A Tow fiij 5]-. The infant name of the child of Liu 
Pei by his consort Sun Fu-jeu, and afterwards his successor, 
A.D. 223, ou the throne of Shuh. In the memorable rout of 
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Ch'ang-fan K'iao, A.D. 208, the child was mved from falling 
into the hands of the enemy by being carried from the field iu 
the bosom of his father's faithful adherent Chao Yiin q. v. 

5.— Chang Chung 51 4». Hth century A.D. The secular 
name of a Taoist priest who is mentioned among the adherents 
of the founder of the Ming dynasty. He bore the designation 
of §]iM'M A, the Iron-capped priest. 

6.— Chang Chtjng-Kien ?I fi^i g, 7th century A.D. A 
noted adherent of the founder of the T'ang dynasty. From his 
flowing beard, like that attributed to the "horned dragon" 
JL, he received the appellation of " the dragon-bearded worthy" 
4L % &■ During the intestine troubles which ushered in the 
close of the Sui dynasty, circa A.D. 615, his patriotic aspira- 
tions brought him into contact with L,i Tsing, whose beaute- 
ous concubine Hung Fu Nii q. v. claimed him as her brother. 
After the establishment of the T'ang dynasty he led an ex- 
pedition to the country of Fu-yii |fe IS P, part of modern 
Corea, which he conquered and took possession of as King. 

7. — Chang Ch'ang ?M I®;. *^ '^, ist century B.C. 
Celebrated as an official under Han Siian Ti for his skill in 
repressing disorders and the brigandage then prevalent. While 
Prefect of King-chao, 7^ jj^ ^, in B.C. 61, he seized some 
noted robbers, who, under promise of an amnesty to them- 
selves, delivered their accomplices into the hands of justice by 
the following stratagem, -which he suggested. Assembling 
their comrades at a feast they made them drunk, and marked 
the clothing of each man with a spot of ochre, by which the 
wearers were afterwards detected and captured. Although, 
owing to his vigilance, "the alarm drum was not struck for 
nine years," he nevertheless fell into disgrace, and one of his 
subordinates, triumphing in this event, spoke of his chief as 
5. B :^ jlK — Prefect for five days more ; but Chang Ch'ang, 
hearing of this slight, seized and executed the offender, as a 
proof that even in the few remaining days of ofiice he neglected 
no duty or prerogative. The phrase has become classical in 
this sense. Dismissed and degraded, B.C. 53, for alleged 
offences, the immediate increase of disorder which ensued 
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prompted the Emperor to recall him to oflSce, and he was 
advanced to the Governorship of Ki-chow. 

8.— Chang Ch'e ^ :K. *fi^. t ^ tf - A.D. 1133— 
1181. One of the celebrated philosophers of the Sung dynasty, 
a friend and disciple of Chu Hi. Son of Chang Siin. Author 
of divers commentaries on the classics. Can. as ^. 

9.— Chang Fang-p'ing ^ij ^. * ^ M- t il ^- A.D. 
1007 — 1091. Distinguished at an early age by precocious 
genius and renowned as one of the most erudite scholars and 
upright officials of his time. Among his titles to distinction 
is recorded the service he rendered to literature and to the 
State in recognizing the worth of Su Siin and his sons Su She 
and Su Cheh, qq. v., whom he raised from obscurity while 
governing the province of Shuh and introduced to the Em- 
peror's notice. Author of numerous works. 

10.— Chang Fei ^ M- *M fi. ^- A.D. 220. Bosom 
friend of Kwan Yii, the famous champion of L,iu Pei, qq. v., 
and with him celebrated as a leader in the wars of the Three 
Kingdoms. He is reputed to have pursued the trade of butcher 
and wine-seller, from which he emerged, A.D. 184, to join 
the above-named heroes in their martial enterprises. He per- 
ished at length, after performing many heroic exploits, by the 
hand of an assassin named Fan Kiang fH g. 

11. — Chang Hai ^ ^. Abbreviated for T'ai Chang and 
Shu Hai. See T'ai Chang. 

12.— Chang Hao 5g ^. * '^ 'M- A noted writer of the 
Sung dynasty, circa A.D. 1200. 

13.— Chang Heng 51 ^- *^ ^- A.D. 78—139. Grand 
Historiographer — :j^ ^ ^ — in the reign of Han Shun Ti, and 
celebrated for his universal knowledge, but more particularly 
for his mastery of astronomical science. He constructed an 
uranosphere, which he called ^% ^ (celestial globe), and 
greatly advanced the sciences of astronomy and mathematics 
among his countrymen. In A.D. 133 he incurred his sover- 
eign's displeasure through the fearlessness of his counsels, 
and was shortly afterwards denounced as a magician and dis- 
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graced. Author of several works, includingWa treatise on as- 
tronomy entitled ft -R. 

14._Chang Hung Hung ?| U. jfl. 9th century A.D. ^ A 
famous courtesan, celebrated by her musical talent. Her sing- 
ing attracted the favour of the famous soldier Wei Ts'ing, q. v., 
who made her his concubine. Such was her skill in music 
that, when placed behind a screen while a new air was being 
played, she scored the notes on a board with beans, and was 
able to repeat the air as soon as the performer had concluded 
it. The Emperor King Tsung took her into his own harem, 
where, hearing one day of Wei Ts'ing's death, she suddenly 
expired from grief. Posthumous honours, as to a Princess, 
were decreed to her. 

15. — Chang Htj 51 M- *f& i^- Temp. T'ang dynasty. 
One of the Eight Immortals of the Wine-cup, celebrated in the 
poems of Tu Tsze-mei. He was distinguished also as a calli- 
grapher, and dashed off highly prized inscriptions in the cursive 
hand while in his most exalted states of inebriety. 

16. — Chang Hwa ?g ||. * j^ ^. A.D. 232 — 300. Min- 
ister of State under TsiN Hwei Ti. Author of the jf tSfy jg. 
He was put to death by the Prince of Chao ^ 2, when the 
latter took up arms to extinguish the tyranny of the Empress- 
consort Kia ^ ^, whose cause Chang Hwa refused to abandon. 

17. — Chang I ?| ^, 4th century B.C. A native of the 
State of Wei |^, celebrated as an adventurous and subtle 
•politician. Was in early life a fellow-student with Su Ts'in 
q.v., at the feet of the mystic philosopher and recluse called 
Kwei-kuh Tsze q. v. The two aspirants for political fame, 
after perfecting themselves in the recondite lore of their in- 
structor, sought for employment as counsellors or diplomatists, 
after the manner of the age, in the service of one or other of 
the then contending States. Of Chang I it is recorded in 
popular literature that having been unjustly accused of theft 
and beaten almost to death, on returning to his home he said 
to his wife: "Look, and tell me whether my tongue is still 
in its place?" On receiving an affirmative reply, he ex- 
claimed: "If my tongue is still there, I have enough left 
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to me!" Su Ts'in rose early to distinction and power, 
whereupon Chang I, it is said, inspired by feelings of jealousy, 
chose the opposite side to that embraced by his fellow-student 
and entered, circa B.C. 330, the service of the ruler of Ts'in, 
then already advancing in a career of aggression against the 
States which still owed a nominal allegiance to the tottering 
dynasty of Chow. In B.C. 328 Chang I was invested with the 
title § 5§p, or "alien Minister," and led a successful campaign 
against his own native State. In the course of a chequered 
career he incurred at times the displeasure of his adopted rulers, 
and in B.C. 323 he reentered the service of his own lawful 
sovereign ; but, after living to witness the downfall and assas- 
sination of his former comrade, he eventually returned to the 
post he had held in the government of Ts'in. Chinese moral- 
ists blame the laxity of principle evinced in his changeful 
career. 

18.— Chang K'ien -51 ,^. * J- % 2nd century B.C. 
A Minister of Han Wu Ti. Celebrated as the first Chinese 
who penetrated to the extreme regions of the West, whence 
he is spoken of by the ancient historians as having "pierced 
the void" ^ ^. Sent as an envoy to the Yiieh Ti or Getse 
M .K) he was taken prisoner by the Hiung-nu and detained 
a prisoner in their country for many years. Being at length 
released, he was again despatched as envoy to the Kingdom 
of Ta Yiian ^ ^ (Fergana), from whence he is said to have 
brought the cultivated grape-vine to China, introducing to the 
knowledge of his countrymen the wine made by the Persians 
from its fruit. In B.C. 122 was sent to negotiate treaties 
with the Kingdoms of Si Yil |f Jgjj — the present Turkestan — 
and by B.C. 115 a regular intercourse with the thirty-six 
States of this region had become established through his efforts. 
He is reputed the discoverer of the sources of the Yellow River, 
which before his time was believed to flow direct from the 
verge of Heaven, and to be a continuation of the 5^ M, Celes- 
tial River or Milky Way. See K'ien Niu. Was ennobled as 

19. — Chang Kioh 51 f^, 2nd century A.D. A native of 
North-eastern China, who, having obtained a great following 
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during many years' practice of the occult artswf Taoism, raised 
the standard of rebellion in A.D. 184, in conjunction with bis 
brother Chang Pao 5i ^i and in the space of a single month 
gained possession of all the northern provinces. His ad- 
herents, divided under 36 commands, were distinguished by 
yellow turbans ^ fjj, and for a time they carried all before 
them, but after some months of sanguinary warfare the in- 
surrection was suppressed and its leaders were slain. With 
this rebellion the downfall of the Han dynasty was virtually 
ushered in. 

20.— Chang Kiu-ch'eng ^ it ^- * ^ fg. A.D. 1092— 
1159. A celebrated scholar and official; renowned for his 
uprightness and his patronage of indigent students. Incurring 
the resentment of Ts'in Kwei q. v., whose peace policy he 
disapproved ; he was banished for many years to a subordinate 
post, where he gave himself wholly up to study. 

21.— Chang Kid-ling ?g :L ft- * ^ %■ A.D. 673— 
740. A minister of State under T'ang Hiian Tsung (Ming 
Hwang), with whom, alone of all the courtiers, he ventured 
to remonstrate respecting his licentiousness and misrule. In 
A.D. 736, on the occasion of an Imperial birthday, when 
others presented rare and costly gifts, including mirrors ob- 
tained at great expense from distant lands, he, on the con- 
trary, offered his liege lord a treatise he had compiled, con- 
taining admonitions which he had ransacked history to bring 
together. This he called the ' ' Golden Mirror for the Sover- 
eign' s birthday." Although respected for his integrity and 
boldness, his counsels were but little heeded. He sought, 
but ineffectually, to awaken the Emperor to the treasonable 
designs of Ngan Lu-shan ; but after the rebellion of this pam- 
pered favourite had actually come to pass in the sovereign's 
declining years, Hiian Tsung bethought himself of the coun- 
sels given him by his faithful minister, and ennobled him 
posthumously with the title ^ fl fg. Was later canonized 
as 3!t §{• A contemporary writer records that he was accus- 
tomed to divert himself in corresponding with his friends by 
means of carrier-pigeons, which he denominated fH *7— flying 
slaves. 
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22.— Chang Kwoh 5g i||. One of the Eight Immortals 
of the Taoists. Said to have flourished toward the close of 
the 7th and middle of the 8th century. Leading an erratic 
life, he performed wonderful feats of necromancy. His con- 
stant companion was a white mule, which carried him thou- 
sands of miles in a day, and which, when he halted, he folded 
up and hid away in his wallet. When he again required its 
services he spirted water upon the packet from his mouth, and 
the beast at once resumed its proper shape. According to 
Taoist tradition, the Emperor Ming Hwang q. v., repeatedly 
urged him to visit his Court and to assume there a priestly 
office, but the ascetic wanderer spurned every tempting offer. 
He was, however, invested by the sovereign with the title ^ ^ 
?E II :fe :^- About A.D. 740, the Emperor once more sum- 
moned him to his Court, but the message had scarcely reached 
the sage when he expired, or, as the Taoists assert, entered 
on immortality without suffering bodily dissolution. The Em- 
peror erected in his honour a fane, which he entitled ^ ^ ^. 

23. — Chang Kun-jui 51 ^ 3^- Hero of the famous 
romance called the Si Siang Ki g' /^ fji, and favoured lover of 
Ts'ui Ying, q. v. 

24. — Chang IvI-hwa 'j| g $, or Chang Kwei-fei 51 'M iB- 
The favourite princess of the last ruler of the Ch'en dynasty, 
A.D. 583 — 589. See Ch'en Shuh-pao. She was renowned 
for beauty, and in particular for her long and glossy hair, 
which was said to be seven feet in length. In A.D. 584 the 
imperial voluptuary devoted his whole energy and appropriated 
vast sums of treasure to the construction of three magnificent 
towers within the grounds of his palace, to which the names of 
^ S F^, J^"^ IS M and M jllj H were given. In these abodes 
of pleasure he dwelt, a slave to licentious enjoyments, with 
Chang I/i-hwa and his two other favoured concubines, K'ung 
Kwei-fei and Kung Kwei-fei (JL i&) M M)) wholly abandoning 
the duties of government to eunuchs and unworthy courtiers 
until ruin and dethronement supervened. Chang Li-hwa was 
also styled Chang Ch'ang-ngo, a title of admiring endearment 
given her by her consort in allusion to the lady of the Moon. 
See Ch'ang-ngo 1^ ^. 
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25. — Chang Li-p'in 51 M My otherwise called A-yiian 
|Ijif ^, a famous beauty of the harem of the last Emperor of the 
Mongol (Yiian) dynasty, A. D. 1333, celebrated for her elegant 
embroidery. 

26.— Chang lyiANG 5f K- * •? M- /?. B.C. 189. One of 
the earliest adherents and afterwards chief counsellor of the 
founder of the Han dynasty, whose cause he embraced in B.C. 
208, when Iviu Pang, still known only as "Duke of Pei," had 
raised the standard of revolt against the successors of the House 
of Ts'in. His sagacity contributed in a powerful degree to the 
triumph of L,iu Pang, who ennobled him with the title •§ f| 
Almost immediately after the proclamation of his patron as 
Emperor, he alleged his infirmities as a motive for withdrawing 
from the world, and declined all substantial rewards, remark- 
ing that since with "three inches of tongue" he had attained 
the dignity of counsellor to liis sovereign he desired no further 
glory. Is j-anked with Cli'en P'ing and Han Sin qq. v., as 
one of the ^ ^ or Three Heroes. 

Taoist legends have been busy with the name of Chang 
Liang, who is represented as one of the earliest patriarchs o'f 
the society of mystics. It is related of him that in early Hfe 
he encountered one day a poor and aged man, whose sandal 
had dropped from his foot, which Chang picked up and restored 
to him. As a reward for this service the old man bade him 
meet him five da5's later at a certain place, and after thrice 
postponing the promised revelation, because each time Chang 
had failed to arrive respectfully at an earlier hour than his 
strange acquaintance, the old man, satisfied at length, drew 
from his robe a volume which he bestowed upon him with the 
words: "He who studies this book shall become a Kind's 
preceptor!" He added that in thirteen years' time Chang 
Eiang would meet him once more in the shape of a yellow 
stone t-_;5 at Kuh Ch'8ng. This prediction was verified by 
the finding of a yellow stone at the time and place as pro- 
phesied From the mysterious treatise thus obtained Chang 
Liang derived the wisdom which distinguished his counsels! 
At the close of his official career he renounced the use of food,, 
and prosecuted the search for the elixir of life under the 
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guidance of the supernatural being, Ch'ih Sung Tsze q. v., 
but failed to obtain immortality. 

27, — Chang Ngan-she 51 ^ IS- ^- B.C. 62. A min- 
ister of State under Han Wu Ti and bis successor. Dis- 
tinguished by his wealth and magnificence. 

28. — Chang She-ch'eng 5I i IjS ■^- A.D. 1367. A 
famous rebel leader who, in A.D. 1353, fomented an insurrec- 
tion against the last Emperor of the Yiian dynasty and struggled 
for the mastery of China during a number of years with Chu 
Yiian-chang q. v. and other insurgents. In 1357 he captured 
P'ing Kiang (the modern Soochow), and in 1363 proclaimed 
himself there as King of Wu ^ J. He was at length over- 
thrown in 1367 by the victorious arms of the founder of the 
Ming dynasty. 

29. — Chang She-kieh 5I ■|S ^ D. A.D. 1279. One of 
the small body of faithful statesmen and commanders who 
struggled to the last on behalf of the house of Sung against the 
invasion of the Mongols. Jointly with L,uh Siu-fu q. v. he 
shared in the last stand that was made at Yai Shan on the 
coast of Kwangtung ; and, after the final defeat, fled with a 
single junk, in which he endeavoured to carry off the Empress- 
Dowager to Tonquin. On hearing of the death of her son, 
however, the Empress cast herself into the sea, and Chang 
She-kieh shortly afterwards perished with all on board his 
vessel in a typhoon which overtook it near Hai Ling Island 

30.— Chang Show-kwei ?| >^ Ji, 7th century A. D. A 
bold and skilful commander. Was governor of Kwa-chow on 
the Yangtsze when this city was beleaguered, circa A.D. 730, 
by the Kitan (Northern Tartars), at whose approach the slender 
garrison became much disheartened, but Chang invited his 
officers to a feast, the mirth and music of which, reaching the 
enemy's hearing, gave them such an idea of the strength and 
unconcern of the Chinese that they retreated. Hereupon 
Chang pursued them with his forces and routed them heavily. 
The Emperor was so much overjoyed with this success that he 
would have made Chang one of his chief ministers, but Chang 
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Kiu-ling q. v. remonstrated against this, «aying : "If for 
repelling the Tartars you make him minister, what reward will 
remain for him if he vanquishes the Turks (T'u-kiieh)?" 
Failing to continue his career of success, he was disgraced in 
A.D. 739. 

31.— Chang Shuh-yeh 51 it ^- *fl fi"- D. A.D. 1127. 
A military commander of the reign of SuNG K' in Tsung, and 
celebrated by the devotion he displayed when that sovereign 
was reduced to the lowest straits by the invasion of the Kin 
Tartars. He raised a body of 30,000 troops under an appeal to 
arms of the most pressing nature for the sovereign's rescue 
(ift 3E) in A.D. 1126 and hurried toward the beleaguered 
capital ; but, being ordered to enter the city with his forces, 
his efforts at relief were neutralized, and in the following year 
he shared the Emperor's captivity. On being carried away 
prisoner to the north he committed suicide on reaching the 
frontier. 

32.— Chang YtJEH 5| ^. * -Ji ■^, A.D. 667—730. States- 
man and scholar. Minister of State under T'ang Hiian Tsung. 
Was distinguished as a painter. 

33. — Chang Sien 5| filj. A divinity of doubtful origin, 
extensively worshipped during the Sung dynasty by women 
desirous of offspring. A legend respecting this mythical being 
refers the belief in his existence to an incident in the history of 
Hwa Jui Fu Jen q. v., who, when brought from Shuh to grace 
the harem of the founder of the Sung dynasty, circa A. D. 960, 
is said to have secretly preserved the portrait of her former 
lord, the Prince of Shuh, whose memory she passionately 
cherished. Jealously questioned by her new consort respecting 
her devotion to this picture, she declared it to be the representa- 
tion of a divine being called Chang Sien, the patron of child- 
bearing women. Although the genuineness of the legend is 
open to question, it comprises all that is known respecting the 
introduction of this name into the Chinese pantheon. Cf K. 
Y. k. 35. 

34.— Chang SOn?! ^. *fgj|:. d. A.D. 1164. Celebrated 
as a scholar and statesman. An ardent antagonist of Ts'in 
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Kwei q. v., whose policy of peace with the invading Tartars 
he bitterly opposed, and whom he succeeded, after Ts'in Kwei's 
death, in the office of prime minister. Ennobled as |^ g J^. A 
distinguished author as well as statesman, he produced a work 
which gained high repute under the title "Explanations of the 
Five Canonical Books." 

35.— Chang Tao-ung ?I ^ F^. * HJi, B. A.D. 34. 
Said to have been a descendant in the 8th generation of Chang 
Liang q. v., and celebrated as one of the Sien f[Ij, or Im- 
mortalized Beings of the Taoist mythology and the patron of 
this sect. He is reputed as having been born at T'ien Muh 
Shan 5c S ill I ^11 the modern province of Chekiang, and is said 
at the age of seven to have already mastered the writings of 
Lao Tsze and the' most recondite treatises relating to the 
philosophy of divination. Devoting himself wholly to study 
and meditation, he steadfastly declined the offers made him by 
the Emperors Ho Ti and Chang Ti, who wished to attract him 
into the service of the State. The latter sovereign ennobled 
him, from respect for his attainments, with the title ^ ^ ^. 
Retiring to seclusion in the mountain fastnesses of Western 
China, he devoted himself there to the study of alchemy and to 
cultivating the virtues of purity and mental abstraction. His 
search for the elixir of life was successful, thanks to the 
instruction conveyed in a mystic treatise supernaturally received 
from the hands of Lao Tsze himself. The later years of the 
mystic's earthly experience were spent at the mountain called 
Lung Hu Shan q. v. in Kiang-si, and it was here that, at the 
age of 133, after compounding and swallowing the grand elixir 
;/c fy^ ^^ ascended to the heavens to enjoy the bliss of immor- 
tality. Before taking leave of earth he bequeathed his secrets 
•to his son, Chang H8ng ^ ^, and the tradition of his attain- 
ments continued to linger about the place of his abode until, in 
A.D. 423, one of his sectaries, named K'ow K'ien-che g^ jj^, 
was proclaimed as his successor in the headship of the Taoist 
fraternity and invested with the title of T'ien She % g| (the 
preceptor of Heaven), which was reputed as having been 
conferred upon Chang Tao-ling. See T. K. g| ^ ^J ^, M #, 
8th year. In A.D. 748 Tang Hiian Tsung confirmed the 
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hereditary privileges of the sage's descendants with the above 
title, and in 1016 Sung Chen Tsung enfeoffed the existing 
representative with large tracts of land near Lung Hu Shan. 
The Mongol Emperors were also liberal patrons of the family, 
who have continued, until the present day, to claim the head- 
ship of the Taoist sect. In imitation, probably, of the Tibetan 
doctrine of heirship by metempsychosis, the succession is 
perpetuated, it is said, by the transmigration of the soul of 
each successor of Chang Tao-ling, on his decease, to the body 
of some infant or youthful member of the family, whose heir- 
ship is supernaturally revealed as soon as the miracle is effected. 

36. — Chang-t'ai Liu ^ J f^, the lady Liu of Chang- 
t'ai (a district in the city of Ch'ang-ngan), of whom a romantic 
history was narrated under the T'ang dynasty. She is said to 
have been bestowed in marriage upon a poor but gifted scholar 
named Han Yih |f ^ by his patron, a wealthy man named 
Li, whose concubine she was. Having become separated from 
her husband during the troublous period, circa A. D. 756, she 
took refuge in a nunnery. During her seclusion she received 
a poetical apostrophe from her sorrowing partner, in which 
(with reference to the signification of her name, Lm — willow) 
he lamented that the willow branch he had cherished, was 
exposed to be rudely plucked by another's hand. She replied 
in a similar strain. Eventually, after having been forcibly 
taken to wife by a Tartar chieftain, she was restored by an 
Imperial order to her lawful spouse. 

37.— Chang Tsai ^%. * ■? J^, A.D. 1020— 1067. f^ 
%. One of the famous schoolmen of the Sung dynasty, com- 
monly called Chang Tsze ] ^ or the Philosopher Chang. 
Can. as BJ. 

38.— Chang Tsun ^ j^. An official of high repute dur- 
ing the reigns Sung K'in Tsung and Kao Tsung. Held 
various military commands and was successful on several 
occasions in checking the incursions of the Kin ^ Tartars, 
notably in A.D. 11 18 and 1126. Ennobled as ^% ^, and 
afterwards raised to the rank of Prince, with the title Jg M 

55 3E. 
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39.— Chang Yung ?i lie. * fg j^, A.D. 946—1015. A 
noted scholar and statesman. Held ofSce as Viceroy of Shuh 
(Szech'wan), where his beneficent rule is still held in veneration. 

39a.— Chang-sun Wu-ki g ^ Sa ,§,. * || ^ /?. A.D. 
659. Was a comrade of L,i She-min during the struggles 
which ended by placing the latter' s father on the throne of 
China. I<i She-min married his sister, who became Empress 
on her husband's accession to the throne A.D. 627. Chaiig-sun 
was made Minister of State in the same year, despite the 
objections of his sister, who apprehended danger from the 
elevation of her kindred to exalted posts. Her fears proved 
unfounded, and he continued for many years a faithful and 
trusted servant of T'ai Tsung. On the latter's death, he left 
his brother-in-law as guardian, conjointly with Ch'u Sui-liang, 
to the young sovereign, his heir and successor. This prince, 
however, at the instigation of his consort Wu How q. v., 
disgraced and degraded the loyal minister, and finally doomed 
him to death. Was a historian of much merit. 

40.— Chad Ch'ung-kwoh ^ ^ g. * ^ ^., Z). B.C. 53. 
A military commander during the reigns Han Wu Ti, Chao 
Ti, and Siian Ti. In B.C. 99 he broke through the beleaguer- 
ing army of the Hiung-nu, who had surrounded the forces 
of Li Kwang-li q. v., and in B.C. 61, when more than 70 years 
old, he was consulted respecting the measures that should be 
taken to repel an incursion of the Tibetans (Kiang). He 
replied "5 ^ /p ^B — M — "once seeing is better than a hun- 
dred times hearing," and proceeded himself to the frontier to 
direct the movements of the array which, under his prudent 
strategy, achieved a signal triumph. Was ennobled with the 
title ^ ^ ^. By his advice a body of troops were perma- 
nently stationed on the frontier as military settlers, and the 
practice of allotting tracts of land to the support of stationary 
garrisons (Tg E9) is attributed to this origin. 

41.— Chao Fei-yen ^ M M, ist century B.C. A fa- 
mous beauty. Daughter of a musician named F8ng Wan-kin 
'^ M ^. She was trained as a dancing-girl, and from her 
grace and litheness received the appellation Fei Yen (flying 
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swallow). Left with her sister, Ho-teh, uiiprotected on their 
father's death, the two girls, adopting the surname Chao in 
lieu of their own, found their way to the capital where, after 
maintaining themselves for a time as courtesans, they attracted 
the notice of the Emperor Cheng Ti, B.C. i8, who took them 
into his seraglio and made Fei Yen his favourite concubine 
with the title tsieh-yu ^ ^ or lady-in-waiting. Her skill in 
the art of dancing (posturing) was such that it is said of her 
she could dance on the palm of a hand or in a bowl. In B.C. 
i6 the Emperor, infatuated with his new favourite, elevated 
her to the rank of Empress Consort, conferring the rank of 
BS '81 or Lady of Honour upon the younger sister. Was driven 
to commit suicide in B.C. 6 after the decease of Ch'eng Ti, 
through the machinations of his successor's consort. 

42. — Chao Ho-teh || -&■ fg. See the preceding. 

43. — Chao Kao |g "j^, 3rd century B.C. Eunuch in the 
service of Ts'in She Hwang-ti, on whose death, B.C. 210, he 
conspired with the Minister Li Sze in fabricating a false testa- 
ment, by which the sovereignty of the Empire was bequeathed 
to the Emperor's second son Hu Hai ; the heir-apparent, Fu 
Su qq. v., having previously been sent into banishment. Chao 
Kao ingratiated himself with his Imperial protdgd by yielding 
boundless compliance with the latter's wishes, but his ambition 
still aimed at a more entire control of power. In furtherance 
of this secret design he sought to remove from his path all 
possible antagonists, and in order to discover who were boldest 
among the courtiers he, on one occasion, presented a stag to 
the young sovereign, saying. " This is a horse for your Majesty." 
Some of the courtiers, on being asked by the Emperor what 
the animal was, remained silent; others replied. "This is cer- 
tainly a stag." Of all these, whom he regarded as daring to 
oppose his will, Chao Kao speedily effected the destruction. 
Trusting at length in his supposed power, he deposed the 
Emperor, B.C. 207, and put him to death, but was shortly 
afterwards assassinated by the youthful heir to the Throne, 
Tsze Yiug q. v. From the incident above narrated comes the 
saying ^^.^ ,^— "to call a stag a horse" in the sense of 
wilful misrepreseutation. 
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44.— Chao K'i ^ |[|ji. *'0fM.. Died A.D, 201, aged 
about 95. A nephew by marriage of the celebrated scholar Ma 
Yung, and himself one of the most renowned among the com- 
mentators on the classics. He held various offices of state, 
but was long involved in desgrace and trouble during the 
factious struggles which ushered in the downfall of the Han 
dynasty. In early life his name (:g) was ^, and his literary 
designation {^) J 5^p, but being obliged to take refuge in con- 
cealment he changed these appellations for the characters 
above, by which he is known in history. While hiding in 
obscurity, he prepared a commentary on the book of Mencius, 
which is still regarded as a standard authority. 

45. — Chao Kun BS g [surnamed I]. A famous heroine 
of romance. Said to have been taken into the harem of Han 
Yiian Ti, B.C. 48, where, however, she was secluded from 
the notice of her Imperial lord through the malice of his 
treacherous minister Mao Yen-show. The latter, according to 
one version of a romance which is variously related, had been 
commissioned to bring her to the palace on a report of her 
beauty reaching the court, and she was found by him to be 
of surpassing loveliness, the daughter of poor but worthy 
parents. Her father refused to pay a sum demanded from him 
as a bribe by Mao Yen-show who, in revenge, presented to the 
Emperor a portrait so little like the original that his Majesty 
conceived no wish to see the new addition to his seraglio, and 
she languished in oblivion for years until chance threw the 
Emperor across her path, when he at once became enamoured 
of her beauty. The faithless Minister, his wiles discovered, 
fled from Court and took refuge with the Khan of the Hiung- 
nu, to whom he showed the real portrait of Chao Kiin. The 
Khan, fired by the hope of obtaining possession of so peerless 
a beauty, invaded China in irresistible force, and only consent- 
ed to retire beyond the Wall when the lady was surrendered to 
him. She accompanied her savage captor, bathed in tears, 
until the banks of the Amur (Heh-lung Kiang) were reached 
when, rather than go beyond the fatal boundary, she plunged 
into the waters of the stream. Her corpse was interred on the 
banks of the river, and it is related that the tumulus raised' 
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above her grave remained covered with<»uiidying verdure 
(whence the tomb is called Ts'ing Ch'ung ^ ^). The history 
of Chao Kiin forms the basis of a drama — {i{ H | I — tran- 
slated by Sir John Davis with the title "The Sorrows of 
Han." The actual historical fact, as narrated in the T^ung 
Kien Kang Muh^ is that in B.C. 33 the Emperor cemented 
an alliance with the Khan of the Hiung-nu by bestowing upon 
him in marriage, on his visiting the Court, the lady J @, 
called Chao Kiin, who, on reaching the country of her adop- 
tion, became recognized as queen (^ J^) with the title Ning 
Hu -^ iSg. 

46.— Chao Meng-fu Jf ^ ^1 * ■? ^- t fe 8- A.D. 
1254 — 1322. A scion of the Imperial house of Sung, and 
distinguished as a scholar, painter, and calligrapher. His 
wife, the lady Kwan, ^ ^ A, was also distinguished as a 
painter. 

47.— Chao Kw'ang-yin ^ g ^. A.D. 917 — 975. 
Founder of the Sung dynasty. Was descended from a line of 
distinguished officials of the T'ang dynasty and their short- 
lived successors. His birth is said to have been ushered in by 
numerous portents, and lie rose early to renown as a warrior 
in the service of the House of Chow. On the accession of the 
youthful ruler Kung Ti, A.D. 960, at a time when the Empire 
was in disorder and when invasion by the Tartars was im- 
minent, Chao Kw'ang-yin was despatched as generalissimo to 
take command of the army. The soldiery, dissatisfied with 
their prospects under a weak boy-ruler, and impelled by sundry 
current prophecies, determined to make the general their 
monarch. While halting at a post called the Bridge of Ch'ea 
^ ^f , a resolution was taken, and the tent of the generalissimo 
was tumultuously surrounded at midnight. Overcome with 
wine, the commander was sleeping soundly when he was 
aroused to receive the news of his proclamation as Emperor, 
and before he could say Yea or Nay, a yellow mantle was 
thrown over him, and he was hailed as the Son of Heaven. 
He reigned sixteen years, and is known in history as T'ai 
Tsu :*: ft. 
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48.— Chao Kwo ^ j§. and century B.C. A public offi- 
cial, employed by Han Wu Ti as Superintendent of Agricul- 
ture, and reputed as the inventor of the art of ploughing with 
oxen, in lieu of human labour. The credit of this idea is 
denied him, however, by several historical critics. Cf. K. Y. 
k. 19. 

49.— Chao Sheh tl # 3rd century B.C. A functionary 
of the State of Chao, whom the lord of P'ing Yiian (see No. 
563) recommended for employment as steward of the revenues 
of the kingdom in consequence of the wise advice that he 
had tendered. The armies of the unscrupulous and aggres- 
sive sovereign of Ts'in having wantonly invaded the territory 
of Chao and seized a position at Yen-yii ^ M, the prince 
took counsel with his ministers respecting the possibility of 
dislodging the enemy. His chief counsellor, lyien P'o ^ ^, 
gave an unfavourable reply ; but Chao Sheh volunteered to 
undertake the task and moved with an army against the 
invaders, undismayed by their numbers or by the difficulties of 
the mountainous region in which his field of operations lay. 
By the maintenance of severe discipline and of a Fabian course 
of policy, remaining firmly behind his entrenchments (whence 
the expression §^ ^ has taken rise) until the proper moment 
for action arrived, he lulled the hostile forces into a fatal self- 
confidence and eventually routed them with great slaughter. 
For this triumph he was invested with the title of ,B| )]g g. 
He died circa B. C. 260, leaving a son, Chao Kwoh | jg, who 
aspired to continue the paternal honours. On a renewed out- 
break of hostilities between Ts'in and Chao, the sovereign of 
the latter State was persuaded to entrust the command of his 
forces to Chao Kwoh, notwithstanding the warning uttered by 
Lien P'o and his colleague lyin Siang-ju q. v., who urged that 
the son had no idea beyond adhering blindly to the records of 
his father's policy, and was incapable of adapting himself to 
circumstances. As the sovereign nevertheless persisted in his 
design, Chao Kwoh's mother presented a memorial in which 
she set forth her knowledge of her son's incapacity for the post 
of commander, but without effect. Finding that the appoint- 
ment was irrevocable, she again addressed the Prince entreating 
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that at least she might be spared from undei^ioing punishment 
on account of the failure which she foresaw her son was about 
to incur. Chao Kwoh, in fact, was disastrously routed and 
slain in his first engagement with the army of Ts'in. His 
mother was exempted from the penalty that would have be- 
fallen her had she not sought to expose his lack of ability. 
Cf. S. K. k. 8i. 

50.— Chao T'o ^g f€- B. circa B.C. 240. D. B.C. 137. 
Celebrated in history as Prince of Yiieh Jg ]£• Was a native 
of Ch8n Ting ^ ;£ in Northern China, and commenced his 
career in the service of the founder of the Ts'in dynasty, 
She Hwang-ti, who appointed him B.C. 215 to a command 
under J8n Hiao q. v., when the latter was occupied iu sub- 
jugating the wild Southern borders of the Empire. He serv- 
ed under this commander for some years with the title of 
Governor of Lung Ch' wan f ]\\ ^. When summoned to his 
superior's deathbed to receive from him the Viceroyalty of 
Nan Hai, the dying Viceroy advised him to carve out a prin- 
cipality for himself amid the disorder consequent on the death 
of their late despotic sovereign. Chao T'o profited by these 
counsels, and on the downfall of the Ts'in dynasty he pro- 
claimed himself Prince of Southern Yiieh, with the title Wu 
(martial). His rule was, without difiiculty, extended over the 
whole region at present constituting the provinces of Kwang- 
tung and Kwang-si. In B.C. 196 Han Kao Ti despatched 
his minister Luh Kia to negotiate with Chao T'o, who consent- 
ed to recognize him as his sovereign. Under the regency of 
the Empress L,ii q. v., hostilities broke out between the Empire 
and its feudatory, during which his power became extended 
over the present Province of Hunan ; biit, in the succeeding 
reign, the breach was healed and Luh Kia again visited his 
Court as envoy. Chao T'o was the virtual founder of the city 
of Canton, where he was the first to construct a fortified posi- 
tion. Dying a centenarian, he bequeathed his throne to a 
grandson who, however, was speedily overthrown by an in- 
vasion on the part of the armies of the Han dynasty. 

In allusion to his early title as Nan Hai Wei ^ ^ ^ he 
is frequently referred to as Wei T'o, i.e.^ Viceroy T'o. 
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51,— Chao Ts'ui @ g. * •? f^. Chief among the trusty 
adherents who shared the exile of Ch'ung Urh (see Wen Kung) 
in B.C. 654. The banished prince having taken refuge with 
the chief of the Ti barbarians, the latter bestowed upon him 
his two daughters, of whom the younger, known as ^ |55|, was 
given in marriage to Chao Ts'ui. She gave birth to a son 
named Chao Tun q.v. By a former wife Chao Ts'ui had 
three sons, named respectively T'ung |^, Kwoh ^, and Ying- 
ts'i H % who were slain B.C. 583. (See T'u-ngan Ku.) On 
the prince's return from exile Chao Ts'ui accompanied him 
and became his prime minister, in which capacity he directed 
with consummate skill the affairs of Tsin. 

52.— Chao Tun ^ Jf, * ^. Son of Chao Ts'ui, and his 
successor in the office of minister. The sovereign whom he 
served, Duke lying of Tsin (B.C. 620 — 607), offended by his 
boldness in offering reproof, sought to have him assassinated by 
the hand of an emissary named Tsu Ni fj_ H, but the latter, 
rather than become the murderer of a virtuous minister, dashed 
out his own brains against a tree. The prince next contrived 
an ambush in which Chao Tun was to be waylaid when re- 
turning in his cups from a state banquet ; but the Minister, 
forewarned by She Mi-ming Df 5^ ^, a man whom he had once 
rescued from starvation, left the table sober and escaped the 
ambush. Hereupon a ferocious mastiff of the breed called 
Ngao ^, was let loose against him, but the dog was killed by 
She Mi-ming. He hereupon took to flight, but was speedily 
recalled by his brother Chao Ch'wan | ^, who slew Duke 
Ling in his peach-garden J^'is. M- 'The son of Chao Ch'wan, 
named So, was afterwards slain by T'u-ngan Ku q. v. 

53.— Chao Yih ^ R. * m B- t US ^t A.D.' 1727— 
1814. A noted writer and historical critic. 

54._Chao Yun ^ R. * ^ H. £>. A.D. 228. One of 
the heroes of the wars of the Three Kingdoms and a champion 
of the cause of Liu Pei q.v. Distinguished by unusual stature 
and great beauty. At the rout of Ch'ang-fan K'iao ^1^^, 
A.D. 208, where Liu Pei fled with a few trusty followers before 
the forces of Ts'ao Ts'ao, he carried the infant son of his 
chieftain hidden in his bosom during the hurried flight. In 
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admiration of the bravery displayed by his t«isty champion on 
this and other occasions, Liu Pei exclaimed ^ il jS # i|I5 :^ Si 
— His whole body is one mass of courage {IzL gall) ! 

55.— Chao YtJN la ^. The name borne by a famous 
courtesan of the nth century A.D., whose wit and beauty 
caused her society to be sought by the poet and statesmen Su 
She. An allusion is conveyed in the characters of the name 
to the incident immortalized in the poems of Sung Yii. See 
Wu Shan. 

56.— Chao Yung Hg §• See Wan Urh. 

57. — Che ^. A plant said to be of supernatural growth 
and auspicious omen. In the ^ ;^ Dictionary it is termed a 
"divine plant" ipl|! ^, and it is said to be produced when 
virtuous monarchs are about to reign. Its seeds were reputed 
by the mystics of the Taoist sect as the food of the genii, and 
it is symbolical in general of all that is bright and good. 

58.— Chen Teh-siu ft fg ^. *^^jt- t W lU- A.D. 
1 1 78 — 1235. A celebrated scholar and disciple of Chu Hi. 
Author of commentaries on the Ta Hio and other works. 

59._CHtNG HtJAN 115 S. * ]g ^. A.D. 127—200. One 
of the most celebrated among the scholars of the Han dynasty. 
Was a pupil in early life of Ma Yung q. v., who confessed, 
when his disciple eventually left him, that a" greater than 
himself had arisen. Founder of an authoritative school of 
criticism on the Confucian classics, which he edited with com- 
mentaries. When intestine disorders broke out in the Empire, 
circa A.D. 168, Cheng Hiian secluded himself with his books 
in his native place, but such was the respect he gained through 
the celebrity of his learning that the ferocious Yellow Turban 
rebels spared the place of his abode while devastating the 
country round about. Like other scholars of his time, he was 
famed also as a lover oi wine and was capable of drinking 
inordinate quantities without succumbing to intoxication. 

60.— Cheng Tan % J.. A famous beauty, said to have 
been presented to the harem of the Prince of Wu at the same 
time with Si She q.v. 
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61.— Cheng Ts'iao % tf.. * M ('!'• t ^ ?^- A.D. no8— 
1 162. One of the most erudite and renowned men of letters of 
the Sung dynasty ; distinguished by almost universal knowl- 
edge. The 58 works he composed consist in treatises upon 
nearly every subject within the range of Chinese literature. 
During the reign Shao Hing he held office as one of the 
Imperial historiographers. 

62.— Cheng YtJAN-vEO iI5 7C J6- * ^M ^- A.D. 1292— 
1364. A man of letters under the Yiian dynasty. 

62a.— Cheng Che-lung i5 ^ H. * 3t ^. /?. A.D. 
1661. A native of the Province of Fukien who, having resided 
at the Japanese settlement on the island of Formosa at the close 
of the Ming dynasty, rose to a position of great eminence and 
power through his influence over the people of the seaboard. 
After a daring career as a piratical freebooter, he devoted his 
energies to the service of the Emperor in his struggle against 
the invading Manchus ; and at the same time promoted the 
colonization of Formosa by the destitute masses of his native 
Province. By a Japanese wife he was father of Ch8ng Ch'eng- 
kung I j^ 3gj, who eclipsed even the paternal renown by his 
exploits at sea and as ruler of Formosa, whence he expelled 
the Dutch who had formed settlements there, with the object 
of constituting himself ruler of the entire island. Through 
the Portuguese, his name has been travestied into Koxshinga. 
The father, having fallen into the hands of the Manchu con- 
querors, was executed at Peking in 1661 ; and Koxshinga him- 
self died in the following year, aged 39. 

63.— Cho Mow ^ % * ^ 0. ^- A.D. 28. A func- 
tionary of State during several reigns, and at one time chief 
minister under Han Kwang Wu Ti. Beloved for his integrity 
and charitable benevolence. 

64. — Cho Wen-kUn. See W§n Kiin. 

65. — Chow ^ or She Chow ^ \ • A reputed historio- 
grapher of the reign Slian Wang, B.C. 827, who is said to 
have invented the ancient form of written character called the 
greater chwan -j^ ^. (See No. 596. ) 
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66.— Chow ^. The title assumed B.» 1327 as the de- 
signation of his principality in the West by Tan Fu M K- 
(See No. 666), also known as Ku Kung -j^i & (t^^ ancient 
Duke), on being invested with the feudal lordship of K'i 1!^. 
He was the father of Ki Li $ M, whose son Ch'ang g be- 
came known in history as the great "chief of the West" and 
virtual founder of J;he Chow dynasty. (See Sz Peh.) Tan Fu 
had three sons, named or known as T'ai Peh -^ fg, Chung 
Yung fiji H, and Ki U $ M- (See Ki Li.) 

67._Chow Kung j^ a— The "Duke of Chow," by 
which title Tan H., the fourth son of Ch'ang, chief of the West 
(see Si Peh\ and younger brother of Wu Wang, the first 
sovereign of the Chow dynasty, is known in history, where he 
is ranked in virtue, wisdom, and honours, as yielding place 
only to the the great rulers of antiquity, Yao and Shun. That 
this statesman actually existed at the period assigned to him is 
probably not to be doubted, but fable and exaggeration have 
largely contributed to the portraiture under which he is revered 
as one of the beneficent founders of the Chinese polity. On 
the death of Si Peh, B.C. 1135, on the eve of triumph over the 
cruel despotism against which he had taken up arms, Tan was 
left by him as assistant and counsellor to his elder brother Fa, 
whose establishment on the throne as successor to the dynasty 
of Yin he materially assisted. Throughout the reign of his 
brother and a part of that which next ensued. Tan, now known 
as Duke of Chow, acted as guardian and presiding genius of the 
newly created line. He drew up the ordinances of the Empire, 
directed its policy, and sought to purify the morals of the 
people from the depravity into which they had fallen under the 
late tyrannous rule. The principality of I/U ^ was conferred 
upon him by his Imperial brother, but the services he rendered 
to the house of Chow caused the more significant title Chow 
Kung to remain permanently connected with his name. Ac- 
cording to a legend devised in after years, he is reputed as the 
discoverer of the mariner's compass, being credited with the 
invention of a "South-pointing chariot" ^|' ^ $ to serve as 
a guide in returning to their homes for the envoys who came 
B.C. mo to offer homage from the regions now known as 
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Tonquin. For an investigation of this fable see L,egge, Shoo 
King, Part II, p. 545. He died, full of years and honours, in 
B.C. 1 105. 

68.— Chow Hing-Sze ]^ M. |g. * ,@, ^. 6th century 
A.D. An official distinguished by literary ability circa A.D. 
502 The celebrated penman Wang Hi-che having written 
1,000 separate characters on as many slips of paper for the Em- 
peror Liang Wu Ti, that sovereign directed Chow Hing-sze 
to arrange them in rhymed sentences to convey a meaning. 
This task was accomplished in a single night, but such was 
the mental effort that the compiler's hair and beard were turned 
completely white before morning. His work is known as the 
^ ^ 25;; or Thousand Character Composition. 

69.— Chow Pi-ta j^ £^ -k- * ^ %• A.D. 1126— 1204. 
A celebrated scholar and functionary. Held numerous high 
offices, but is chiefly renowned through his writings and erudi- 
tion. Canonized as ^ ,§-.. 

70. — Chow Po J^ '^. D. B.C. 176. Prominent among 
the supporters of the founder of the Han dynasty, whom he 
largely assisted in obtaining the control of the Empire. On 
the outbreak of the treasonable conspiracy headed by the 
kinsmen of the Empress Lii q.v. (gg g), after Kao Ti's death, 
he hastened to assume command of the army and .sought to 
ascertain from the first moment the sentiments of the troops. 
He put forth an order saying : "Let all who are for the family 
of Lii bare their right arms, and those who are for Liu (the 
Emperor's surname) bare the left!" The soldiery responded 
to his appeal by baring their left arms enthusiastically, where- 
upon he at once fell upon the traitors, whose forces he routed, 
and having seized and executed the Lii princes, he placed the 
rightful heir (Wen Ti) upon the throne, B.C. 179. He was 
made Minister of State conjointly with Ch'gn P'ing, and 
ennobled as S^ ^, but shortly afterwards fell into unmerited 
disg^race and died in retirement. Can. as gj ^. 

71, — Chow Sin %^ $. The historical title of Show ^, 
the abandoned tyrant whose downfall brought the dynasty of 
Shang (or Yin) to a close, B.C. 1123. Wild extravagance, 
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unbridled lust, and the most ferocious crueity are enumerated 
among his vices. To please his infamous concubine T'a Ki 
q.v., he constructed vast palaces and pleasure grounds called 
the I/uh T'ai q.v., where wild forms of debauchery were con- 
tinually practised. According to the legends, he formed a 
" lake of wine " at his palace of Sha K'iu, caused the trees to 
be hung with viands, and set men and women, naked, to chase 
each other before his eyes. The category of his offences 
against Heaven is summed up in the "Great Declaration" of 
the Shoo King (Cf. h. C. Ill, p. 383 et seq.) The most cele- 
brated instance of his wanton cruelty is the treatment he 
indulged in toward his kinsman Pi Kan q.v. To satisfy the 
vindictive T'a Ki, Chow Sin caused his relative to be disem- 
bowelled, saying: "I have heard that in a wise man's heart 
there are nine openings ; we will now see whether this is 
true!" The Chief of the West (see Si Pek) at length un- 
dertook to rid the Empire of this monster, and, after a crush- 
iiig defeat of his forces near "the ford of Meng," -^ ^ the 
tyrant fled to his palace at Luh T'ai and perished in the flames 
with which he caused it to be destroyed. 

72.— Chow Teh-wei Jl (f ^. * m 'A- D. A.D. 918. 
A renowned commander in the service of the last sovereign of 
the T'ang dynasty, to whose cause he remained faithful after 
the Empire had passed to the usurping house of L,iang. Great- 
ly skilled in the art of strategy and "military divination," 
he supported the cause of the Prince of Tsin ■f^ I in a long 
struggle against the newly-founded dynasty and gained numer- 
ous successes. At length, in a decisive battle, waged contrary 
to his earnest advice (the scene of action being in the heart 
of the territory owning the sway of Iviang), the Tsin troops 
were routed, and Chow Teh-wei with his son were together 
among the slain. The battle takes its name from the hill 
called % fJip g^ (T. K. ^ A BJ 4th year). The Prince, who 
afterwards founded the dynasty of the Later T'ang, A.D. 
923, bestowed high posthumous honours upon him. 

73.— Chow Tun-i ^WiW- ^ISI jM A. D. 1017 — 1073. 
Commonly designated Chow Tsze, or the Philosopher Chow, 
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and ranked second only to Chu Hi in literary repute. Held 
various high offices of State, and was for many years at the 
head of a brilliant galaxy of scholars who sought his instruction 
in matters of philosophy and research. Author of the -j^ ^ 
^ ^ and other works. Posthumously created Jg |3 ^ and 
canonized, as ;j£ ^. From a favourite place of abode he 
adopted the designation (glj gg) of \^ -^ ^ -^, by which he is 
commonly referred to in literature. 

74.— Chow Ya-fu JD g?, ^. D. B. C. 142. Son of Chow 
Po q. V. , and distinguished like his father by faithful service 
of the Emperor W§n Ti. Governor of Honan B.C. 174, at a 
time when the Hiung-nu invaded the Empire in immense 
force, he was made generalissimo of the army moved forward 
to repel them, and the strictness of his discipline was strikingly 
manifested. The Emperor himself visited his camp on the 
frontier, but was refused admittance at the gate until the order 
to open it was given by Chow himself ; his lieutenant saying : 
"In the army we know only the general's command; the 
Emperor's decree is not for our ears ! " W8n Ti highly praised 
this firmness, and the conduct of the troops in the day of battle 
corresponded to the temper of their commander. In the reign 
of King Ti was sent as generalissimo to subdue the rebellious 
States of Wu and Ts'u. Withdrew in his last years from 
Court on his counsels being disregarded by the Emperor, who 
persisted, despite his advice, in bestowing titles of nobility on 
five traitors who had fled from the Hiung-nu to the Chinese 
Court. 

75.— Chow YtJ ^ H?. * & SI. £>■ A.D. 210. One of the 
principal adherents of the house of Wu, one of the Three 
Kingdoms which divided the empire of the Han dynasty. 
Sun Kien q. v. on his taking up arms to oppose Tung Cho, 
abode for a time in Chow Yii's native place, and his son Sun 
Ts'ih, who was of the same age with Chow Yli, became the 
latter's bosom friend. On the death of Sun Ts'eh, he at- 
tached himself to the second son, Sun K'iiian, whose trusted 
counsellor he remained during the long struggle which en- 
sued between the house of Wu and the two rival States. 
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Was distinguished by learning and wit, as well as by martial 
prowess and political wisdom. 

76.— Chu ^. The Pearl. Many legends are related in 
connection with this gem, which from the earliest times has 
been prized by the Chinese. In the time of the Han dynasty 
pearls were produced in great abundance on the coast of Ho-p'u 
(a district in the modern L,ien-chow Fu in Kwangtung, near 
Hainan), and here the virtues of Meng Ch'ang q. v., were 
attested by a plentiful harvest of pearls. The wife and family 
of an official named Wang Chang 5 %, on his being thrown 
into prison unjustly in the reign of Han Ch'eng Ti, B.C. 24, 
were banished to Ho-p'u, and on being permitted afterwards to 
return from exile, came back to their home laden with riches 
of their own gathering, a presumed recompense from Heaven. 
A pair of pearls of great size were found on the bank of the 
Kw' en Ming Lake in fuUfilment of a dream experienced by the 
Emperor Wu Ti, of the Han dynasty. — Ma Yiian q. v. was 
unjustly accused after his death of having secretly brought back 
a great hoard of pearls from his conquests in Cochin China. — 
It is related of Wen Ti, of the Wei dynasty, that a pearl of one 
inch in diameter having been spontaneously offered him as 
tribute by the ruler of a State in Central Asia, the sovereign 
took counsel with his adviser Su Tseh ^ glj about sending an 
envoy to seek to purchase others like it. His counsellor 
replied: "It is something to be proud of that such a pearl 
should come unsought from beyond the sandy wastes, but if 
obtained by being sought for wherefore should it be prized?" 
The Emperor acknowledged the wisdom of this remark, which 
history has commended. — The ancient fabulists are full of the 
wonders appertaining to the nature of the pearl, which they 
say is the concrete essence of the moon, distilled through the 
secret workings of the secondary principle (|^) in Nature within 
the shell of the mussel which produces it. Hence the pearl acts 
as a charm against fire, the development of the active or primary 
principle. — The Taoist mystics have ascribed many wondrous 
stories to the same gem, and in their writings the yeh ming chu 
?g BJ It, or "night-shining pearl," is first heard of. The 
powers of illumination ascribed to this jewel recall the notions 
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anciently entertained among Western nations with reference 
to the carbuncle. 

77.— Chu Fan ^ ^. Prince of Wu, B.C. 560—548. 

78.— Chu Fu Tsze :^ ^ •?. See Chu Hi. 

79.— Chu Hi ^^ ,^. * ^c B| and \i} %. \% ^. A. D. 
1 1 30 — 1200. The most eminent among the later Chinese 
philosophers and expounder of the doctrines formed by the 
schoolmen of the Sung dynasty {% f|). Born in Fu-kien, 
where his father (a native of Ngan-hwei) was in official em- 
ploy ; he displayed in early childhood signs of a precocious 
intellect, and was able to take his second degree at the literary 
examinations before reaching his 20th year. After receiving 
an official appointment he devoted himself for some years to 
the study of Buddhism and Taoism, but abandoning after a 
time these heterodox philosophies, he threw himself with 
ardour into the work of criticism and exposition of the ethical 
writings upon which the Confucian system is based, and which 
for nearly a century before his time had been studied in a new 
light by the famous scholars Chow Tun-i, the brothers Ch'gng, 
qq. v., and their disciples. While holding various provincial 
offices he diligently pursued his metaphysical speculations, and 
the renown of his erudition and judment reaching the Em- 
peror's ears, he was more than once summoned to Court and 
consulted as an adviser in literary and political affairs. In 
1180 he was appointed Governor of Nan-K'ang (in modern 
Kiang-si), where, by applying the Confucian principles of 
paternal government and rigid adherence to the rules of social 
order, he sought to work amendment in the relaxed condition 
of the public morals. While holding office here he built for 
himself a retreat at the |& ^ ?ISI or White Deer Grotto in the 
hills near the Po-yang Lake, whither he was accustomed to 
retire for intervals of meditation. With the assistance of his 
pupils, many of whom were themselves eminent scholars, he 
recast the great historical work of Sze-ma Kwang, and his 
reconstruction of these annals under the title 51 ^ IM g has 
continued, with its numerous commentaries and addenda, to 
hold its -place as the standard History of China. His fame is, 
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however, still more closely connected with *ie metaphysical 
speculations in which he sought to elucidate the doctrines of 
Confucius and Mencius with reference to the nature of man, 
the origin of good and evil, and the principles of creation. He 
maintained the orthodox doctrine that the nature of man is by 
its origin entirely good, and sought to explain the mystery left 
unsolved by the ancient sages, viz., the source and prevalence 
of evil. From this central point his theories, amplifying those 
of his immediate predecessors, extended to the widest field of 
metaphysical speculation, his views in respect of which have 
continued to the present day to be almost universally received, 
and have been stamped with the approbation of successive 
dynasties. His commentaries on the classical writings have 
formed for centuries the recognized standard of orthodoxy, but 
within the last hundred and fifty years critics have arisen 
who have vigorously impugned the doctrines of his school. — 
Cf. L. C, I., proleg., p. 25. Among the various literary pseu- 
donyms he adopted from time to time are the following : ^ ^, 
ft ^ jI ^. • § ^ A, and his study he designated as |^ |i 
^. Was canonized as % ^. — Cf. W. N., p. 68 ; and Meadows' 
TAe Chinese, Chap. 18. 

80.— Chu Li K'6h || ^ §. The pearl-booted retainers 
— a title given to the numerous band of adherents who thronged 
the halls of Ch'un Shgn Kiin q. v., from the practice which 
then prevailed of embroidering boots with pearls. 

81.— Chu Show-ch'ang ^% Mi- * M U- An official 
lemp. Sung dynasty, celebrated as a pattern of filial piety. 
His mother having been divorced during his early youth and 
having disappeared, he made a vow that on reaching manhood 
he would search for her and devote himself to serving her. 
This he at length succeeded in accomplishing after a separation 
of more than fifty years. 

82.— Chu YiH J^ g,. * jiji jlp. Z>. B.C. 61. Celebrated 
as a statesman and patron of rising talent. 

83.— Chu I-tsun ^ B ^- *^ ^. ttJ ig. A.D. 
1629-1697. A celebrated scholar and commentator. 
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84.— Chu Yuan-chang ^%iS:- *M^- D. A.D. 1398. 
The celebrated founder of the Ming dynasty. Born of obscure 
parents in a humble village, he was left an orphan without 
means of support at the age of seventeen, and entered the 
Buddhist priesthood at a monastery called the ^ ^ ^. After 
spending some years in this retreat, he was attacted by secular 
ambition and joined the forces of the insurgent leader Kwoh 
Tsze-hing who, in the midst of the troubles then ushering in 
the downfall of the Mongol usurpers, proclaimed himself in A.D. 
1353, Prince of Chu-yang, in Northern An-hwei i|^ ^ J. The 
commanding ability displayed by the young adventurerjspeedily 
raised him from the position of a simple soldier to that of leader 
of a vast host of insurgents, with whom, in 1355, he crossed 
to the south bank of the Yang-tsze and captured Nanking, 
whereupon he proclaimed himself Duke of Wu ^ P ^V- O^ 
the death of his early patron, he became recognized as the 
foremost claimant for the throne of China, and attracted to his 
standard a numerous band of ardent warriors, with whose aid 
he overthrew the Mongol dynasty and proclaimed himself 
Emperor in 1368, taking the title Hung Wu gi g^. 

85.— Chdh Lin Ts'i Hien ft # 4: 1. The Club of 
the Seven Worthies of the Bamboo-grove, an association of 
convivial men of letters circa A.D. 275, who were accustomed 
to meet for learned discussions and jovial relaxation in a grove 
of bamboos. See the following: Hiang Siu, Ki K'ang, L<iii 
lying, Shan T'ao, Yiian Hien, Yiian Tsi, and Wang Jung, 

86.— Chuh YtJN-MiNG E :fc Bj3. *^ ^. A.D, 1460— 
1526. A scholar and poet ; renowned also as a calligrapher. 
Is one of the three noted artists of the Ming dynasty. See 
T'ang Yin and Wen Cheng-ming. 

87. — Chuh Yung jR |S- A legendary being, reputed the 
fourth among the Six Ministers of Hwang Ti, B.C. 2697, who 
made him Ruler of the South, and subsequently metamorphosed 
into one of the controlling spirts of the universe. According 
to another version, was a son of the Emperor Chwan Hii, and 
called ^. As a deity, he governs the southern regions, is the 
God of Fire ^X. S^j ^^'^ is represented with the body of an 
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animal and a human face. Two dragons •re his chargers. 
He is also called the Red God of the Southern Regions jf -jj 
gjp, i^ or it ;;fr :g Lord of the South. Another appellation 
given him in the Taoist mythology is ^ H J^ •?• See Ch'ih 
Tsing Tsze and Chung-li. 

88.— Chu-ko I.IANG UM'^, * ?L BJ. A.D. 181—234. 
The great counsellor of L,iu Pei q. v. , who owed to the sagacity 
and military skill of Chu-ko I^iang his success in establishing 
himself upon the Throne. When sought out by L,iu Pei, 
whom his fame for wisdom had reached, he was found (A.D. 
207) inhabiting a hut of reeds, and was, with difficulty, 
persuaded to abandon his hermit's life for a career in camps 
and courts. After serving L,iu Pei, until the latter's death, 
with unbroken fidelity he continued to be the counsellor and 
generalissimo of the deceased sovereign's son and successor. 
Beside conducting glorious campaigns against the rival dynas- 
ties of Wu and Wei, he led an army in A.D. 225 to the wild 
and unexplored regions now forming the northern portion of 
Yiin-nan, where he subdued a powerful chieftain. Many 
legends are, narrated of this campaign, in which the Chinese 
arms are reputed to have been carried as far as the heart of 
Burmah. The celerity of Chu-ko Liang's movements and his 
careful provision for the wants of his army gave rise to a story 
that by means of magic arts he employed in his service "oxen 
of wood and mechanical horses" ;^ ^ gg .H, which some 
writers have sought to identify with the wheelbarrows used as 
means of transport. He invented a formation of troops which 
he denominated A S ® or the tactics of eight lines of battle, 
which have been the subject of much disquisition. (Cf. T. K., 
^ ^ ±) >^ ®, i2th year). While conducting a campaign 
against the army of the rival Kingdom of Wei, he died of 
sickness in his camp. See Sze-ma I. Having been created 
% % 1^1 be was posthumously canonized as ^ ^. 

89— Chu-ko Kin ^ :^ ji. * ^ ]|U. Brother of the 
preceding, but a supporter and general of the House of Wu, 
the rival and antagonst of Liu Pei. His son, Chu-ko k'io 
^ % 'HF, also rose to high distinction as a statesman and 
general. 
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_90.— Chung-w K'tJAN mmm, * it ^, 1 1 PI ■? and 
S IS' ^ ^' l^he first and greatest in the category of the /V fill 
or Eight Immortals, — said to have lived iemp. Chow dynasty, 
when he attained to possession of the elixir of immortality. 
Many marvellous particulars are narrated respecting his birth 
and subsequent career, in the course of which he is said to have 
encountered Tung Hwa Kung, the patriarch of the Genii, who 
revealed to him the mystic formula of longevity ^ ^ ^ ^ 
and the secret of the powder of transmutation and of magic 
craft. He eventually became admitted among the Genii, and 
has appeared from time to time thereafter > on earth as the 
messenger of Heaven. See Lii Yen. 

90a. — Chung Kw'Ei M. M- "^^ imaginary being, believed 
to wield powers of exorcism over malignant demons, and fre- 
quently depicted as an aged man, clad in ragged apparel and 
attended by a bat (the symbol of f| or happiness). According 
to Chao Yih, the legend dates from the days of the T'ang 
dynasty, when the above characters were substituted for their 
homonyms f^ ^, the name of a leaf to which magic virtues 
of a like kind were attributed. This latter idea again is traced 
to the names borne by Yao Siian ^ Pf, a commander of the 
5th century, who also bore the name Yao Chuiig-kw' ei^ with 
the ^ or appellation Jg$ ^15 (signifying exorcism). It is sug- 
gested that from the connection here implied the legend grew 
into shape. — Cf. K. Y. k. 35. 

91.— Chung Yeo fi|i ^. *-?l^. B.C. 543— 480. Com- 
monly called Tsze-lu. One of the most celebrated among the 
disciples of Confucius, who highly extolled his wisdom. The 
devotion with which he embraced the latter' s instructions, 
which first led him to appreciate the advantages of learning, 
was uninterrupted throughout a long career of ofiicial duty, 
and he was deeply bemourned by the sage when he fell in 
battle in an attempt to suppress a rebellion. His martial 
tendencies are accounted for by a legend which relates that his 
mother bore him after conceiving through the influence of the 
Spirit of Thunder. He is preeminent among the examples of 
filial piety from the affectionate remembrance of his parents 
which he manifested in the midst of official honours. A 
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saying of his is recorded to the effect that 'Mn the days when 
I was poor I carried ice upon my back for the support of those 
who gave me birth ; and now, for all that I would gladly do so 
again, I cannot recall them to life! " — For notices of Tsze-lu 
of. I/. C, I., proleg, pp. 87 and 116. 

92. — Chwang Chow ^ JU, commonly called the Philoso- 
pher Chwang [ ^, or Chwang Sh8ng [ ^. A native of the 
State of Liang, circa B.C. 330. From early youth devoted 
himself to study of the doctrines propounded by Lao Tsze. 
Like the latter, although said to have held an official post, he 
refused all offers of advancement, contemning the avocations of 
practical life as unworthy a philosopher's attention-. Although 
believed to have been contemporary with Mencius, the teach- 
ings of neither, although diametrically opposed to each other, 
appears to have attracted the other's attention, and it is surmised 
that only in later ages did the mystic speculations of Chwang 
Tsze obtain any considerable following. The latter' s prefer- 
ence for retirement and the cynical view of life and of human 
nature avowed by him, gave a marked direction to the early 
school of Taoist philosophers, and his writings rose to high 
repute under the patronage of T'ang Hiian Tsung (Ming 
Hwang) during the eighth century. Various legendary anec- 
dotes are preserved relating to his caustic wit and cynical 
disposition, which were prominently manifested in his dying 
moments, when he forbade his relatives to weep for so slight a 
matter as the taking leave of life. He likewise forbade them 
to give his corpse interment, saying: "I will have Heaven 
and Earth for my sarcophagus ; the sun and moon shall be 
the insignia where I lie in state, and all creation shall be the 
mourners of my funeral. When his relatives remonstrated, 
saying that the birds of the air would tear his corpse, he re- 
plied : ' ' What matters it ? Above there are the birds of the 
air, and below there are the worms and ants ; if you rob one 
ta feed the other, what injustice is there done ? " 

93.— Ch'ai Show-li ^ ij f||. loth century A.D. Bro- 
ther-in-law of Chow Kwo-wei, founder of the Posterior Chow 
dynasty. The latter, having no children of his own, adopted 
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Ch'ai Show-li's son, who eventually succeeded to the Throne 
A.D. 954, and is known in history as She Tsung. 

94. — Ch'ang-ngo f!^ ^. The lady, wife of How Yi q.v., 
who is fabled to have stolen from her husband the drug of 
immortality ^ 5E ^ ^' which had been given to him by Si 
Wang Mu, and to have taken to flight with the precious booty, 
with which she sought refuge in the moon. Here she became 
changed into the cKan-cKu $J ^ or frog, whose outline is 
traced by the Chinese on the moon's surface. This legend is 
found in the works of Hwai Nan Tsze and Chang H6ng q. v., 
but the ingenuity of commentators has been expended fruitless- 
ly in the attempt to explain its origin. See Notes and Queries 
on China and Jap an ^ Vol. III., p. 123. 

95. — Ch'ang Tstj g fj.. A reclusp who, with his 
companion Kieh Ni, was at work in the fields (^ ^) when 
Confucius passed by and sent his disciple Tsze-lu to inquire 
the whereabouts of a ford. Ch'ang Tsii, recognizing the sage, 
morosely answered : ' ' He knows the ford ; ' ' and his compan- 
ion, on being questioned, replied only with an outburst upon 
the disordered state of the world, advising his questioner to 
follow those who had withdrawn from all commerce with it, 
and proceeded with his work. The pair are looked upon as 
examples of simple pessimism. Cf. L. C, I., p. 197. 

96. — Ch'ao Fu ^ •JC- a legendary being, reputed as 
having lived a hermit's life in the time of the Emperor Yao, 
B.C. 2357, making his nest in a tree, whence the name (nest- 
father) attributed to him. Is said to have been the friend of Hii 
Yeo q. v., and to have encouraged the latter to scrupulous 
purity of conduct by his own example. When Hii Yeo inform- 
ed him of the offer he had received from Yao of the government 
of the Empire, Ch'ao Fu "washed his ears and his eyes" in 
order to cleanse himself from the taint of worldly ambitions 
which had invaded his senses. 

97.— Ch'ao Ts'o fl; [or ^] f|. D. B.C. 155. A 
counsellor of Han Wen Ti. Having been raised in B. C. 165 
to the ofi&ce of privy counsellor, he presented a memorial urg- 
ing the sovereign to abolish the system of feudal dependencies 
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which at that epoch threatened the stability o# the Empire, but 
his counsels were unheeded. After holding office for a number 
of years, during which time he repeatedly urged the same 
advice, he saw his predictions of disaster verified in B.C. 155 
in the attempt at shaking off the Imperial rule which was 
made by a confederacy of seven of the great vassals, descend- 
ants of the founder of the dynasty, who aimed at establishing 
their independence. The league was headed by P'ei, Prince 
of Wu ^ I 'i§, and Mow, Prince of Ts'u g ;l j^ ; the former 
of whom professed, through his agent Yiian Yang, in a secret 
interview with the Emperor King Ti, that his only object in 
taking up arms was to seek revenge for a long-standing 
grievance against Ch'ao Ts'o. Upon this the Emperor basely 
consented to order his faithful counsellor to immediate execu- 
tion. This concession, however, did not disarm the insurgent 
princes, whose rebellion was only suppressed through the skill 
and valour of Chow Ya-fa q. v. 

98.— Ch'e I gl H. The name of a bird, by some be- 
lieved to be identical with the owl. Also the name anciently 
applied to leathern wine flasks. I I ^ j£ was the pseudonym 
adopted by Fan I^i q. v., when he withdrew from public 
affairs. Some commentators explain this as an allusion to the 
wings of the bird, others as a comparison to the wine-vessel 
which, when empty, will float, as Fan I^i did when he embarked 
on the Five Lakes. 

99.— Ch'en Chung ^ g. See Lui I. 

100.— Ch'^nFan^H. *ji{,^. Z*. A.D. 168. A states- 
man of the Han dynasty, distinguished by his integrity and 
devotion to duty. He was associated with Tow Wu q. v., in 
the attempt to extirpate the cabal of eunuchs by whom the 
affairs of State were controlled in the reign of Hwan Ti, but fell 
a victim, with his colleague, to the counterplot organized by the 
eunuchs themselves, and was put to death with Tow Wu. 

101.— Ch'^n HSiNG f$. 'If. An officer of the Duke of Ts'i, 
whom he assassinated, B.C. 479. Confucius, hearing of this 
act of regicide, was deeply moved by it, and urged his own 
sovereign, the Duke of Lu, to take up arms to avenge the 
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crime. Cf. L,. C, I., p. 148. Before the interview in which 
the sage preferred, though fruitlessly, this solemn request, he 
"bathed himself" as though before proceeding to a sacrifice. 
The incident is celebrated as typifying both the ceremonial 
conduct of Confucius and his horror of regicide. 

102.— Cnfe'NP'iNg |K2p. *^-?. D. B.C. 178. A celebrated 
adherent and afterwards minister of the founder of the Han 
dynasty. Occupying in early life a station of the humblest sort, 
he raised himself by devotion to study and his superior talent 
to the leadership in his native village, where a man of wealth 
voluntarily bestowed his daughter upon him in marriage. The 
duty falling upon him of dividing among his fellow-villagers 
the flesh of the animals slaughtered (^), he performed this task 
with such impartial justice as to evoke the wish on their part 
that he might rise to be the chief minister (^) of the Kmpire. 
After a period of service under Hiang Yii q. v. , he espoused the 
cause of Liu Pang in B.C. 205, and by his wise counsels 
materially aided the latter in achieving his triumphs. On six 
great occasions in particular he came forward with a master- 
stroke of policy (5?^ lii ^ tt)- O"^ of these was on the oc- 
casion of the treason of Han Sin q. v. Is one of the Three 
Heroes (^ |j|). Was created ft ^ •^. 

103.— Cn'feN Show '^ %. *^W- A.D. 233.-297. 
Author of the standard History of the Three Kingdoms (H Wl- 
Was a subject of the dynasty of Shuh (recognized as the legiti- 
mate sucdessor to the House of Han ; see Liu Pei), but under 
the influence of disappointment in his hopes of promotion under 
its auspices, he sought in his work to authenticate the claim 
of the House of Wei (see Ts'ao Ts'ao) to the rightful succes- 
sion, and hence is considered as having betrayed his duty as a 
historian. 

104,— Ch'en Shtjh-pao % W^^. D. A.D. 604. The 
last ruler of the dynasty of Ch'€n, hence commonly known as 
How Chu ^ ^, an infamous debauchee. He succeeded to 
the throne in A. D. 583, when he commenced a career of licen- 
tious extravagance, which was speedily terminated by the over- 
throw of his power. See Chang Li-hwa. In A.D. 589 the 
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forces of Yang Kien (founder of the Sui dynaety), commanded 
by Han K'in-hu ^ |t ]^, crossed the Yangtsze and captured 
Kien K'ang (Nanking), the seat of government of the sover- 
eigns of Ch'8n. When the victorious invaders burst into the 
palace at the Chu-ts'io gate ^ ^ f^, the wretched poltroon, 
disregarding the remonstrances of his remaining courtiers, 
caused himself, with his favourite concubines, to be lowered 
into a well, whence they were afterwards dragged up by one 
of the victors. His life being spared by the conqueror in utter 
contempt, he retired to a private station and spent his remain- 
ing days in drunken debauchery. 

104a.— Ch'^n Tw'an If ^. * g ^. t^ ^- ^- circS 
A.D. 990. A celebrated Taoist philosopher and recluse, who 
devoted himself to the study of the arts of sublimation and the 
occult philosophy of the Yih King. He is recognized by Chu 
Hi as having founded the modern school of interpretation of 
the system of the diagrams. Having been summoned to Court 
by T'ai Tsung, the second Emperor of the Sung dynasty, for 
the purpose of instructing the Emperor in the mysteries of this 
study, the sovereign himself bestowed upon him the appellation 
(kao) given above, by which he is chiefly known, in allusion 
to a mystic passage in the work of Lao Tsze. 

105.— CH'feN Yeo-liang If ;S 1^. Z). A.D. 1363. Fa- 
mous among the insurgent chieftains who struggled with Chu 
Yiian-chang q. v. , for the mastery of the Empire on the down- 
fall of the Yiian dynasty. Proclaimed himself Prince of Han 
^ I, but was vanquished and slain by Chu Yiian-chang in 
a decisive battle on the Poyang Lake. 

106.— ChSn YOan-lung BtcM' *M?M' A.D. 1653— 
1736. A functionary and well-known author. 

io7.-CHfeNG hao ^ M- *fg m- fm m- a.d. 1032- 

1085. A celebrated scholar and commentator. One of the most 
famous of the schoolmen (f^ ^) of the Sung dynasty. As an 
expositor of the laws of morality is declared second only to 
Mencius. Was one of the most prominent opponents of the 
policy advocated by Wang Ngan-she. Canonized as ^ ^. 
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ios.-ch'Sng inm- *iEU- t ^ ;ii. a.d. 1033- 

1107. Younger brother of the preceding, whose literary fame 
he equalled if not surpassed. His criticisms on the classics 
opened a new era in Chinese philosophy, and were reverently 
adopted by his great successor Chu Hi. Wholly absorbed in 
philosophic researches, he reluctantly acceded late in life to an 
oflScial post. Canonized as jg ^. 

109.— Ch^'ng L,v P'an ^ g ^. The Dew-receiving 
Vase, said to have been upheld by a statue of bronze erected 
in the palace of Han Wu Ti, B.C. 115. The Emperor, in his 
ardent pursuit of the mystic studies of Taoists, was led to hope 
that by drinking the dew he might be assisted to attain the 
state of immortality. 

109a.— Ch'eing Ki-sze J^ 'g ,§.. — The Chinese ren- 
dering of the title Genghis (or Jinghis), the famous Khan fp 
of the Mongols, by whom the conquest of China was com- 
menced. He was the son of Yesukai jj^ ^^ (surnamed K'i- 
wo-w6n ^ fg g), a Mongol chieftain. Born A.D. 1162, the 
future conqueror received the appellation ^ 7(C .ft Temudjin, 
by which he was known until hailed by his vassals as Genghis, 
the Greatest of the Great, after conquests which laid the founda- 
tions of the Mongol power. This event is referred to A.D. 
1206, from which period his reign over Chinese territory is 
dated. He died A.D. 1227, and was succeeded by his son 
Ogdai. See No. 907. (Cf. ^ ^ M)- 

110.— CH'fi^NG MiAO %M- *jt^- and century B.C. 
Said to have been an official under Ts'iN She Hwang-ti, and 
having been cast into prison for some ofifence, to have occupied 
his time during a confinement of ten years in inventing a new 
form of writing. He modified the ' ' lesser seal character ' ' 
jj, ^ into a simpler form which he called the ^ ^ or official 
hand. His invention being laid before the Emperor led to 
his being pardoned and raised to high office. 

111. — Ch'ih Mei ^ M- -A- designation adopted by the 
brigand-chief Fan Ts'ung ^ ^ when ravaging north-western 
China circa A.D. 30. It is said that the leader, with his 
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whole army, adopted the practice of dying th*eyebrows blood- 
colour, in order to increase the terror their appearance inspired, 
and hence the above title. After setting up a temporary claim 
to the sovereignty. Fan Ts'ung submitted to Kwang Wu Ti. 

112. — Ch'ih Pi ^, ^. The ancient name of a locality 
on the Yang-tsze Kiang, eastward of the modern Hankow, at 
which a celebrated battle was fought A.D. 208, between the 
combined forces of L,iu Pei and Sun K'iiian and the army of 
Ts'ao Ts'ao, when the latter was defeated with great loss, 

113. — Ch'ih Sung Tsze # :fe -5^. According to the JJ 
fill 1^ this was the designation of a rain-priest in the time of 
Shen Nung. He instructed the Emperor in divers magic arts, 
and eventually disappeared to join Si Wang Mu in her grottoes 
among the peaks of Kw'8n Lun. Hither he was followed by 
a daughter of the Emperor, who was admitted through his aid 
into the ranks of the genii. See also Hwang Ch'u-p'ing. 

114.— Ch'ih T'u Ma ^, ^ ,^. The "red hare charger," 
a steed renowned for its swiftness, said to have been possessed 
by Lii Pu q. v. 

115. — Ch'ih Yeo ^ j£. A legendary being, reputed as 
a prince contemporary with Hwang Ti, B.C. 2697, and by 
some accounts represented as one of the latter's Ministers. 
All traditions unite in the statement that he was the first great 
rebel, and that having sought to overthrow the power of Hwang 
Ti, he was defeated by the latter in battle at Cho-luh '0, ^, 
but while one version represents him as having been slain in 
this fight, other legends represent him as having yielded sub- 
mission and entered the service of the great Emperor. Accord- 
ing to the II ,1§S. i^ H, an ancient collection of legends, he 
was the head of a confederacy of 81 brothers, who had the 
bodies of beasts, but human speech, with foreheads of iron, 
and who fed on the dust of the earth. They fabricated weap- 
ons of war and oppressed the people, until Hwang Ti arose 
to chastise and subdue them. When the day of battle came 
Ch'ih Yeo called upon Feng Peh~the Chief of the Wind, and 
Yu She— the Master of Rain qq. v. to aid him, and a mighty 
tempest arose, but Hwang Ti sent one of his attendants, the 
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daughter of Heaven (5c tc)> to quell the storm, and he then 
seized and slew the rebel. Cf. S. K. 5. !^ TfC !&. Ch'ih Yeo 
is reputed as the inventor of warlike weapons and of the art 
of astrology. His spirit is believed to reside in the planet 
^ "^ (Mars), which influences the conduct of warfare, and 
he is also said to have been the embodiment on earth of the 
planet itself. According to a passage in the Book of History, 
the "teachings of ancient times" represented Ch'ih Yeo as 
"the first to produce disorder. " Cf L. C, HI, p. 590. 

116.— Ch'u Kiu Che Kiao /f^ E3 ^ S- An allusion to 
the friendship which was cemented between Wu Yeo q. v. and 
the poor scholar ^ ^ who, being without means to pursue 
his studies, took service in menial disguise in Wu Yeo's house- 
hold and pounded rice for humble wages. His learning was, 
however, betrayed by an accidental rencontre, and Wu Yeo 
adopted him thenceforward as his friend, taking him from the 
"pestle and mortar " — cA^u kiu. 

117.— Ch'u Stji-liang ft ji H- *lg #. A.D. 596— 
658. A faithful minister during many years of the reign of 
T'ang T'ai Tsung who, on his death bed left him, conjointly 
with Chang-sun Wu-ki, as guardian of the heir to the Throne. 
Fell into disgrace with Kao Tsung, A.D. 655, owing to his 
remonstrances against the elevation of the lady Wu (see Wu 
How) to the rank of Empress. Although withstanding the 
demand urged by his enraged favourite that the bold counsellor 
should be hurried to instant death, the Emperor degraded and 
banished him to a provincial office, in which he shortly after- 
wards died. 

118.— Ch'u YtJAN If flS. *igli|. A. D. 435— 482. A 
prominent supporter of the Northern Sung dynasty who, 
nevertheless, passed without hesitation into the service of the 
successful intriguer, by whom the dynasty of Ts'i was founded 
upon the ruins of the former. Was loaded with honours and 
ennobled as ^ i^ S. but his eldest son, more steadfast to his 
allegiance than his father had been, declined to accept the 
inheritance of this dignity and the estates which accom- 
panied it. 
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119.— Ch'ui ^. One of the Ministers •£ Shun, who ap- 
pointed him to the office of ^ X or Minister of Works. Cf. 
L. C, III, p. 45. 

120.— Ch'un-yu I m^M- B. B.C. 205. An official 
temp. Han Wen Ti, having charge of the public granaries in 
Ts'i, and hence entitled i: ^ S"- Sze-ma Ts'ien relates that 
he devoted himself to study of the art of medicine, in which 
he attained to wondrous skill, but having drawn upon himself 
resentment by refusing his services to sick persons, he was 
denounced to the Throne as a defaulter and was sentenced by 
the Emperor to undergo the penalty of mutilation |^ JflJ. From 
this fate he was rescued by the courage of his daughter, T'i 
Yingq. v. Cf. S. K., k. 105. 

121. — Ch'ung-Li S ^- A being identified with the God 
of Fire. The designation is traceable to the ^ fg, where 
("S ift ^' the following account is given: "The Emperor 
Chwan Hii, grandson of Hwang Ti, begot Ch'Ing ^, who 
begot K'iian Chang ^ ^, who begot Ch'ung L,i. Ch'ung Li 
served Ti Kuh as director of the element Fire (^ JE). He 
was greatly efficacious, and was able brightly to illumine all 
beneath Heaven, and Ti Kuh gave him the name Chuh Yung 
K IS (which the commentators explain as signifying Great 
Brightness). See No. 87. When Kung Kung created disorders, 
Ti Kuh commanded Ch'ung Li to put him to death, but he 
did not complete the work. Therefore Ti Kuh on the j^ % 
day put him to death and made his brother ^ gl his successor, 
placing him also in the post of Director of Fire with the title 
Chuh Yung. Wu Hwei begot ^ ^, and Luh Chung begot 
six sons, who were brought to birth by being cut from their 
mother's womb." On the foregoing passage Sze-ma Cheng 
comments to the effiact that Ch'ung and Li were in reality two 
persons, who were entrusted with the vicegerence of Heaven 
and Earth (ft; ^ ^ %). Ch'ung was the director of the 
element Wood, and Li of the element Fire. See Chuh Yuu? 
Cf. L. C, ra., p. 593. 

122.— Confucius. See K'ung K'iu. 
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123.— Fa Hien f^ |g. The monastic title of a Buddhist 
priest, originally surnamed Kuug ||, who left China for India 
B.C. 399, and after an absence of fifteen years at length re- 
turned to his country, bringing with him copies of the sacred 
writings of the Buddhists. He wrote an account of his travels, 
under the title Fuh Kwoh Ki f^ @ ffl, translations of which 
have been made by A. Rdmusat and Rev. S. Beal. 

124.— Fan Chung-yen ^ ^ '^. * ^ 3SC- A.D. 989— 
1052. Celebrated as a scholar and statesman. From a con- 
dition of the humblest poverty he raised himself, as a youth, 
by his talent and application, until he attained the highest 
offices of State. He conducted several campaigns against the 
invading Tartars of the Kin dynasty. A noted opponent of 
the doctrines of Buddhism. Canonized as -^ ^. 

125. — Fan Ki ^ %_. The consort of Chwang Wang of 
Ts'u @ ^ I, renowned for the reproof she administered to 
her lord. He was ardently devoted to hunting, for which he 
abandoned the cares of State, and finding that he turned a 
deaf ear to her remonstrances, his consort abstained during two 
entire years from all animal food, until the prince, touched by 
her determination, abandoned his devotion to the chase. 

126. — Fan Kw'ai ^ Pf. In early life a dog-butcher, who 
became one of the adherents and subsequently a Minister of Han 
Kao Tsu, whose relative he became by marriage. It is recorded 
in history that in B.C. 196, when the Emperor in his old age 
began to give way to self-indulgence and shut himself up for 
many days in his private apartments, forbidding all access 
from without. Fan Kw'ai at length forced bis way into the 
Imperial chamber, and finding his sovereign reclining there 
with his head pillowed wpon a eunuch'^s body, upbraided him 
fearlessly and induced him ta come forth. Was created % ^ 
^. Having been placed at the head of the army to suppress 
a rebellion shortly before the Emperor's death in B.C. 195, 
suspicions of his fiidelity arose, and the Emperor in his last 
moments commanded the crafty minister Ch'gn P'ing to' recall 
him and put him to death. The Minister, however, prudently 
bethinking himself of Fau Kw'ai' s relationships tO' the Empress, 
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disobeyed this order, and merely removed fhe general from 
his command. His wisdom was attested by the act of the 
Empress, who pardoned and reinstated Fan Kw'ai immediately 
after her consort's decease. 

127.— Fan Li ^ g. * »p fS- Minister of Kow Tsien, 
Prince of Yiieh q. v., whom he aided toward the overthrow of 
the rival kingdom of Wu, the final victory over which, after 
20 years' warfare, was achieved B. C. 473. When Fan lyi had 
witnessed the complete success of his master, he determined 
upon withdrawing from all his dignities and emoluments, say- 
ing that his Prince was one with whom troubles might be 
shared, but not victory enjoyed in fellowship. Despite the 
entreaties of Kow Tsien, he left the court of Yiieh B.C. 472, 
carrying with him his portable treasures, and embarked for the 
state of Ts'i ^, where he took up his abode under the fanciful 
pseudonym ]Si%M "¥" &■ (See Ch'e I). Occupying himself 
with his son in commerce, he speedily amassed great riches, 
and the ruler of Ts'i made him his minister. Fan Li, how- 
ever, refused to tempt fortune too long, and after a brief 
period of magnificence he resigned the seal of ofiice, dis- 
tributed all his wealth among his friends, and again em- 
barked as a wanderer across the Five Lakes of Central China. 
Arriving at the district of T'ao ^ (the modern Ting-T'ao 
Hien, in the S. W. angle of Shantung), he chose it as a 
favourable place of residence, owing to its central position, 
and here, assuming the designation of T'ao-chu Kung H^ :^ ^, 
he again applied himself to the pursuits of agriculture and 
commerce, in which he once more amassed riches to a fabu- 
lous extent. Hence the name he last assumed as also the 
phrase £ J88 iS fij- — "the footsteps of him who crossed the 
Five Lakes" — is synonymous with wealth and good fortune. 
Among the means by which he amassed his riches the rearing 
of fish in ponds is said to have had a place. 

128. — Fan Su H ^. A concubine of the poet Peh 
Kii-i. Of herself and her companion Siao Man he writes : 
' ' Cherries — the lips of Fan Su ; willow — the waist of Siao 
Man!" 
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129.— Fan Sui Jg B^. * U. One of the adventurous 
politicians of the closing period of the Chow dynasty. It is 
related of him that in early life he served under Sii Kia ^ ^, 
Minister of his native State (|^), but having been sent on 
a mission to the State of Ts'i he accepted valuable presents 
from its ruler. This coming to the knowledge of Sii Kia on 
his return, the latter caused him to be severely beaten and left 
for dead. Fan Sui, however, secretly escaped and entered the 
service of the Prince of Ts'in ^ in B.C. 270, having in- 
gratiated himself with the latter by a pretended revelation of 
treachery on the part of the Prince's Minister, the I^ord of 
Jang ^ ^. Having been at first invested with the title 
^M — "guest, or alien, minister," he was raised, B.C. 267, 
to the dignity of Chief Minister of State, and in this capacity 
directed the fortunes of Ts'in in its rising career of conquest. 

130.— Fan Tsu-yO fg E iH- * f? *• t * li- A.D. 1041 
— 1098. A noted scholar and public functionary. Aided in 
the compilation of Sze-ma Kwang's History. From a dream 
his mother had before his birth he was also called ^ ^ — the 
"dream-given." 

131.— Fan Yeh f^^$. *:^^. B. 5th century, A.D. 
Author of the History of the After Han Dynasty (A.D. 25 — 
220). 

132. — Fang Chang j^ ^. One of the Three Isles of 
the Genii. See P'8ng Lai. 

133.— Fang Huan-ling ^ S S&- *^ fe- A.D. 578— 
648. For many years one of the chief Ministers of T'ang 
T'ai Tsung, and eminent as a scholar and historian. Can- 
onized as jSC BH- 

134. — FfeNG jm.. A fabulous bird, of wondrous form and 
mystic nature, the second among the four supernatural creatures 
(E3 M)- Very early legends narrated that this bird made its 
appearance as a presage of the advent of virtuous rulers, whose 
presence it also graced as an emblem of their auspicious 
government. One writer describes it as having the head of a 
pheasant, the beak of a swallow, the neck of a tortoise, and 
the outward semblance of a dragon, to which another version 
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adds tBe tail of a fish, but in pictorial repifesentations it is 
usually delineated as a compound between the peacock and 
the pheasant, with the addition of many gorgeous colours. It 
sate in the court of Hwang Ti, while that sovereign observed 
the ceremonial fasts ; and, according to the Shu King, it came 
with measured gambollings to add splendour to the musical 
performances conducted by the great Shun. (Cf. L. C. , III, p. 
88). The female is called ^ hwang, and this name, combined 
with that of the male, forms the compound F^ng-hwang^ which 
is usually employed as the generic designation for the wondrous 
bird. It is translated "phoenix" by many writers. Among 
the marvels related respecting this creature, it is said that each 
of the five colours which embellish the fing-hwang^s plumage 
is typical of one of the cardinal virtues, and a name is given 
to each of the many intonations ascribed to its voice. (Cf. 
S. L.) In poetry many covert allusions to sexual pairing are 
intimated by reference to the inseparable fellowship of \.la.tf§ng 
and the hwang. 

135. — F£;ng How J®, ^. The fifth among the Six minis- 
ters of Hwang Ti, B.C. 2697. His special functions are vari- 
ously described by the legends, but he is usually represented as 
having knowledge of the system of Heaven B^ 5c jEj which is 
interpreted as siginifying that he was versed in astronomy. It 
is related that Hwang Ti dreamt he saw a mighty wind (g[) 
driving before it the dust of the earth (^), whereupon he 
consulted oracles, and thereby obtained the services of an as- 
sistant supernaturally vouchsafed to him, to whom he gave the 
name F§ng How in commemoration of his dream. F§ng How 
is said to have assisted his master in subduing the rebellion 
of Ch'ih Yeo, and a cabalistic treatise on the art of war is 
attributed to his pen. 

136.— F^NG MiH. *^ ■%. D. A.D. 34. A famous 
commander under Han Kwang Wu, and renowned for modesty 
and dislike of ostentation. He quelled the insurrection of the 
Ch'ih Mei brigands. From his habit of retiring to sit beneath 
a tree for the purpose of solitary self-communing, he was called 
by his soldiers i; ;Uff 2. Ennobled as g I^ ^. 
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137.— F^NG Peh a fg. The ruler of the winds, also 
called m, gig. Said by the ancient cosmogonists to be identical 
with the constellation 3^ (Sagittarius), which influences the 
movements of the atmosphere. He is also said to be the spirit 
corresponding to the cyclical sign J^, answering to the north- 
west quarter of the horizon. He is, therefore, worshipped on a 
day marked by the sign p^ J^, and his altar is reared to the 
north-west. Burnt-offerings of willow-wood were prescribed in 
the ritual of the Chow dynasty as his appropriate sacrifice. In 
ancient poetry the name fjl; ^ is used as one of his titles. Cf. 
F. S. T. 

138. — Fow K'lU KuNG ^ ^ 5^. A mythical being, who 
is saia to have attained to the secret of immortality in the reign 
of Chow Ling Wang (B.C. 571). He is reputed to derive the 
name he bears from a hill near the city of Canton, considered 
as an offshoot of the Lo Fow ^ ^ Mountains, renowned in 
Taoist fables, which he frequented during his existence upon 
earth. 

139.— Fu Ch'a ^ ^. Died B.C. 473. Prince of the 
Kingdom of Wu ^ (occupying the area of the modern Kiang- 
su). In B.C. 495 succeeded his father Ho Lii as king, and 
maintained a life-long struggle with Kow Tsien, King of 
Yiieh q.v., by whom, after twenty years of warfare, he was 
conquered and driven from his throne. It is related that his 
armies were at the outset victorious, and inflicted a signal 
defeat upon those of Yiieh in the great battle of Kwai Ki 
■^ ft, but he fell a victim at length to the craft of Kow 
Tsien's famous minister Fan Li. The latter caused the peer- 
less beauty Si She q.v. to be introduced into the seraglio 
of the prince of Wu, who, abandoning himself to dissolute en- 
joyment, allowed ruin to steal upon his armies unawares. He 
neglected the advice of his faithful counsellor Wu Yiin (Tsze- 
sii) q.v., and compelled the latter to die by his own hand. 
When himself driven by adversity to commit suicide, after his 
final defeat by the forces of Yiieh, he lamented with his latest 
breath the folly that had led him to disregard the wise ad- 
monitions of Tsze-sii. 
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140._Fu HtJAN ft £. * i^ m- D. A.«. 278. A fur 
tionary and historian under the Tsin dynasty. 

141.— Fu KiEN 13: ^. -^piM- i^. A.D. 385. Son of 
the military adventurer Fu Kien | j^ who, in A.D. 351, 
proclaimed himself Prince of Ts'in, and laid the foundations of 
an extensive dominion in the West of China, during the period 
of decadence of the Tsin ^ dynasty. In 355 this chieftain was 
succeeded by his eldest son Fu Sh8ng | ^ who, however, was 
murdered two years afterwards by Fu Kien, his younger 
brother. The latter, having proclaimed himself Emperor, and 
established the seat of his government at Ch'ang-ngan, reigned 
for many years with much splendour, proving a formidable 
rival to the dynasty of Tsin. Fired at length witb the ambi- 
tion of obtaining complete control of the empire, he invaded the 
eastern provinces with a great army in A. D. 383. His hosts, 
under the command of his generalissimo Fu Yung [ gj were, 
however, wholly routed at the battle of Fei Shuei ^(J jj^ by 
Sieh She H} "^ and Sieh Hiian ^ S, the generals of the army 
of Tsin. In the disastrous retreat which ensued, after their 
commander Fu Yung had been slain, the beaten soldiery were 
harassed by perpetual alarms during their flight, imagining the 
whistling of the wind and the screaming of flocks of cranes 
overhead to be the shouts of their pursuers. Hence the 
expression : J|L t| -i* :^ to signify a panic terror. Cf. T. K, 
an. cit. After this disaster, the power of Fu Kien waned, and 
he was shortly afterwards murdered by the usurper Yao 
Ch'ang q.v. 



142.— Fu KiAi-TSZE ft ^ •?. ist century B.C. A cele- 
brated commander under Han Chao Ti. From his youth 
upward he had felt a restless inclination toward travel and 
warfare, and in B.C. 77 was employed, at his own request, on 
a mission, the object of which was to compass the death 
of the King of Low-Ian, one of the states of modern Turke- 
stan, who threw difficulties in the way of transit between 
China and the countries of the West. Visiting this sovereign 
in the guise of a friendly envoy, Fu Kiai-tsze lured him 
into his tent, where he was at once dispatched by assassins 
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posted there in readiness. For this and other services was 
ennobled as ^ ]5^ ^. 

143.— Fu Pi "g 555. D. A.D. 1083. An eminent states- 
man temp. Sung J8n Tsung and Shen Tsung. He first rose to 
distinction while serving as junior member of an embassy sent 
to the Khan of the Ki-tan (Northern Tartars) in A.D. 1042, 
at a time when those dreaded invaders were bent on extending 
their dominion southwards. lyater in the same year he was 
despatched as plenipotentiary to the hostile Court, and success- 
fully arranged terms of peace by which the Chinese were 
allowed to retain the coveted provinces on payment of an 
increased subsidy. In subsequent years he repeatedly held 
high offices, but he at length retired from public life in disgust 
with the political innovations of Wang Ngan-she. 

144.— Fu Su ^ ^. The eldest son of Ts*in She Hwang- 
ti, to whom he addressed a remonstrance on the destruction of 
the literati. For this offence his father banished him, B.C. 
211, to the army serving against the Hiung-nu under the 
command of Meng Tien, where he was murdered in the follow- 
ing year by command of the minister Li Sze, in order that his 
younger and weak-minded brother might be put upon the 
Throne. Thus, say the historians, the downfall of She Hwang- 
ti's line, which was to endure for ten thousand ages, but which 
actually came to an end with Hu Hai, the younger brother of 
Fu Su, may be traced to a direct connection with the crime 
committed in destroying the literati. 

145. — Fu YiH -jf ^. 7th century A.D. An imperial 
historiographer under T'ang Kao Tsu, and one of the most 
determined adversaries of the doctrines of Buddhism. He 
presented a memorial to the Emperor, entreating that the 
religion be placed under ban, denouncing especially its tenets of 
celibacy and withdrawal from wordly duties and subjection to 
the authority of princes. He held a disputation on the subject 
with Siao K'ii ^ J^, a defender of Buddhism, whom he 
vanquished by asking him how it could be that he who was not 
(like I Yin q.v. ) born "from a hollow mulberry," could, act as 
a champion to a religion which commands renunciation of 
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parentage. His views prevailed with the Emptor to the extent 
of causing a restriction in the number of persons allowed to 
enter the Buddhist priesthood. 

146. — FuH-Hi {)z M- The legendary founder of the 
Chinese polity, as successor to the divine beings who are 
reputed to have reigned during countless ages before human 
society was at length constituted. The period usually assigned 
to Fuh-hi is that from B.C. 2852 to 2738. His name (^) 
is said to have been Feng ^ (the wind), but he was 
also called j^ ^, which is interpreted as meaning the 
Great Heavenly One, and he is reputed as having been the 
offspring of a miraculous conception on the part of his 
mother, who became pregnant by the inspiration of Heaven. 
She bore him at Ch'Sng Ki ]^ fg, in the region of Hwa Sii 
^ W fplaced by the commentators near the modern Si-ngan 
Fu). The period of gestation he underwent endured for twelve 
years. He established his sovereignty at Ch'en ^ (the modern 
K'ai-feng Fu), and instructed the people in the arts of hunting, 
fisning, and pasturage. Before his time the people were like 
unto beasts, clothing themselves in skins and feeding on raw 
flesh, knowing their mothers but not their fathers and pairing 
without decency. To further his efforts, it was so ordered by 
Heaven that a supernatural being called the dragon-horse, rose 
from the waters of the Ho (Yellow River) at Fuh-hi's feet 
and presented to his gaze a scroll upon its back inscribed with 
mystic diagrams. From these, and from the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, he deciphered the system of written char- 
acters, with which he superseded the method of keeping records 
by means of knotted cords if^^^ft^ II- (See I^ung). 
Having formed the six classes of written characters (^ §) 
he invented the system of horary and cyclical notation {^ M) 
and regulated the seasons. He established the laws of mar- 
riage and constructed the musical instruments called the k^in 
and sz ^ 3^. He gave the title "dragon" to his officials in 
commemoration of the dragon which bore the mystic writing 
to his feet, and dying bequeathed his government to his suc- 
cessor Sh6n Nung, He is. known, also, as Pao Hi ;g ^ |5, 
which name is interpreted as "the slaughterer of beasts," and 
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is explained with reference to his services to mankind in 
teaching them to cook the flesh of beasts for food. (Cf. T. K., 
WaiKi). 

147. — FuH Sheng {^ ^ or | ^. An aged man, to whom 
is attributed the preservation of the text of the Shu King 
during the disappearance of the ancient records, which was 
caused by the "burning of the books" at the command of 
Ts'in She Hwang-ti in B.C. 211. Fuh Sheng having preserved 
in his memory the text of the Shu King, was discovered in the 
reign of Han W6n Ti, at the age of upwards of 90 years, and 
repeated it to the officer who was sent to take down from his 
mouth the words of the lost classic. (Cf. 1,. C, III., proleg., 
p. 16). 

148.-HAI Jul m^. *xk^- tMiJ ^- D. A.D. 1587. 
A native of K'iung-shan, in the Island of Hainan, celebrated 
as a scholar and statesman. His learning was equalled by his 
unflinching probity, and the freedom with which he ventured 
upon remonstrances with the Emperor led to his being degrad- 
ed and imprisoned in 1566 by Ming She Tsung. After re- 
maining in chains for nine months, he was released and rein- 
stated in his former position as President of the Board of War. 
He took a deep interest in the affairs of his native island, and 
wrote largely on the measures to be pursued for subjugating 
the I/i savages of the interior. For this purpose he urged, 
though ineffectually, that cross-roads be cut to intersect the 
forests of the island and permanent garrisons stationed in the 
heart of the savage territory. Was also a poet of high repute. 
Canonized as ,5, ^. 

149. — Han Fei If ^^. A philosopher of the 3rd century 
B.C., commonly called Han Fei-tsze | [ ^, and a fellow-dis- 
ciple with Ivi Sze of the teachings of Siin K'ing. He com- 
posed an extensive treatise on the philosophy of government, 
the views expressed in which were largely tinctured by the 
quietist doctrines of I^ao Tsze. After serving for some time his 
kinsman the prince of Han, he entered the employ of the ruler 
of Ts'in (afterwards She Hwang Ti), who highly esteemed his 
wisdom. The minister Yao Kia ^\ ^, becoming jealous of 
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his growing influence, persuaded the sovereigifthat Han Fiei's 
connection with the rival State would prove an obstacle to the 
ambitious designs of the court of Ts'in, and hereupon the 
prince gave orders for his arrest. Being supplied with poison 
by his friend L,i Sze, Han Fei committed suicide in prison,. 
B.C. 230. Fragments of his writings still exist. Cf. W. N., 
P- 75- 

150. — Han Hwei :^ •§". * I3 ^- A cotemporary of the 
poet Li Peh, and celebrated as a diligent public officer, but 
principally famous through the compliment paid him by the 
above-named poet in his verses. Was the son of Han Sze-fuh 
I iS fSi ^ highly esteemed official of the reign of Hiian Tsung, 
circS A. D. 730, and himself filled the high post of Governor 
of King-chow. While holding this office, lyi Peh addressed 
him in a distich to the following effect : "I care not to stand 
before lords of high degree, but fain would I once come to 
know Han King-chow." Hence the expression |^ ^J has con- 
tinued to be used in the sense of an "honoured acquaintance." 

151.— Han K'l ^ j^. * ^ ^. A. D. 1008— 1075. One 
of the most celebrated among the statesmen of the Sung dynasty. 
In early life served under Fan Chung-yen in several military 
expeditions, and rose later to be governor of various provinces. 
Renowned by solicitude for the well-being of the people and 
by his patronage of learning. Rebuilt many of the colleges 
destroyed during the troublous period of the Five Dynasties. 
His patient and forbearing disposition are especially <;elebr£tted. 
On the death of the Emperor Ying Tsung, Shen Tsuiig, the son 
and successor of this sovereign, having fallen sick, he appbirited 
his mother, the Empress Ts'ao, to act as co-regent of the em-' 
pire, but this arrangement gave rise to a spirit of factiousness in 
the Court and to a hankering for continued power on the part of 
the Empress, which boded ill for the safety of the State. On 
the Emperor's recbvery becoming complete, Han K'i besought 
the Empress to resign her functions, and, as an alternative, he 
tendered his own resignation of office. At a solemn audience, 
at which the Emperor was seated behind the curtain that had 
screened the Empress from the gaze of her ministers, the 
sovereign announced that his mother had acceded to the advice 
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given by Han K'i ; whereupon the latter called loudly to the 
attendants to withdraw the curtain, and as the screen was 
lifted, the robes of the Empress were seen disappearing behind 
the Throne, a significant proof of the tenacity with which she 
had clung to power. Han K'i was one of the foremost among 
the adversaries of the reformer Wang Ngan-she. Ennobled as 
UPS and canonized as ^ 3E. 

152. — Han L,u If ^. L,u, a famous dog of the State of 
Han. Its colour was black, and it excelled in the chase. 

153. — Han Ngan-kwoh ^ ^ PI. A counsellor of Han 
Wu Ti. It was upon his advice in B.C. 135 that the proposal 
for a matrimonial alliance with the Khan of the Hiung-nu was 
accepted by the Emperor. In the following year, when the 
counsels of Wang Hwei ^ ^, who was averse from the idea of 
peaceful relations, were allowed to prevail, Han Ngan-kwoh was 
sent as colleague with Li Kwang in command of the expedition 
sent secretly to invade the Hiung-nu territory. The disastrous 
result of the campaign justified the advice he had given. 

154. — Han P'^ng ^ Jjg. Celebrated with his wife as a 
model of conjugal devotion. Minister of K'ang Wang of the 
State of Sung (temp. Chow dynasty) who, to gratify his own 
desires, deprived Han P'eng of his wife, a famous beauty, and 
cast him into prison, where he committed suicide. The 
widowed victim, on being invited by the tyrant to walk with 
him on the summit of a high tower, purposely dressed herself 
in fragile apparel and suddenly cast herself down from the 
height. The Prince endeavoured to save her by grasping her 
robe, but it gave way in his hands, and her purpose was fulfilled. 
When her lifeless body was raised from the ground, a letter 
was found in her girdle expressing the prayer that one grave 
might receive her remains and those of the husband she loved. 
The enraged tyrant nevertheless caused the bodies to be interred 
at a distance from each other, but to the amazement of all, 
the two coffins sprouted into growth, the vaults became united 
in ope, and over the branches of the tree which grew up from 
the tomb there hovered perpetually two birds like the Yiian- 
yang q.v., singing a dirge in harmonious chorus. (^ jpf ffi). 
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154a.— Han She-chung M ift .S- * K E- ^- A.D. 

1151. A celebrated soldier and statesman, holding high office 
in the reigns Sung K'in Tsung and Kao Tsung. He cooperat- 
ed with Yoh Fei in the latter' s campaigns, and vainly endea- 
voured to avert from him the fate to which he was doomed by 
the unscrupulous action of Ts'in Kwei. Having been removed 
from office owing to his remonstrances with the latter, he ended 
his days in retirement. Canonized as J^J. JC- 

155.— Han Siang Tsze ^ J|B ■?■ One of the Eight Im- 
mortals of Taoist fable. According to the legends, he was a 
grandnephew of Han Yti q. v., and an ardent votary of 
transcendental study. Lii Tung-pin, himself one of the 
immortals, appeared to him in the body, and made him his 
pupil. Having been carried up to the supernatural peach-tree 
of the genii (see T'ao i^)^) he fell from its branches, and, in 
descending, entered upon the state of immortality. 

156.— Han Sin H jg. £>. B.C. 196. Grandson of the 
prince of Han, whose territory was conquered by the founder of 
the Ts'in dynasty, and, in his youth, reduced to such a state of 
poverty that he was compelled to obtain sustenance by angling 
for fish in the moat of his ancestral stronghold. His distress so 
moved the pity of a poor woman who steeped her flax hard by, 
that she charitably ministered to his support. Was early filled 
with ambitious desires, and took up arms while still a youth in 
the service of Hiang Tsi, but soon espoused the cause of Liu 
Pang, the founder of the Han dynasty, whose armies he shortly 
commanded, subjugating one principality after another in rapid 
succession. Was created Prince of Ts'i ^ I in B.C. 203, 
having conquered this important territory, and, after further 
victories in the following year, was created Prince of Ts'u ^ J, 
the region comprising his ancestral domain. Here he sought 
out his early benefactress and recompensed her with 1,000 pieces 
of gold. He also enquired for and attached to his service one 
who as a youth had challenged him, as an exhibition of true 
courage, to creep between his legs in the public market place. 
Scarcely seated in his new government, he was secretly de- 
nounced to the newly established Emperor as harbouring 
traitorous designs, and Kao Tsu determined to seize upon his 
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person, but by the advice of the crafty Ch'in P'ing stratagem 
was employed for this purpose. The Emperor gave out an 
intention of visiting in state the L,ake of Yiin-meng, and assem- 
bled under this pretext a vast concourse of his vassals, who were 
then set in motion against Han Sin. This expedition is termed 
in history the feigned visit to Yiin-meng 1j|§ ^ ® ^. Han 
Sin, expecting to be condemned to death, is related to have 
moralized on his fate in the following pithy saying : "When 
the cunning hare is caught, the fleet hound goes into the cook- 
ing pot ; when the soaring bird is shot, the trusty bow is laid 
aside ; when the foe is vanquished, the wise counsellor is for- 
gotten. The Empire is now established, — it is right that I 
should go into the cooking pot." He was, however, amnes- 
tied and remitted to the government of T'ai Yiian, with the 
title fH 1^ •^, but was shortly afterwards again accused of 
treason and was seized and executed by order of the Empress 
Lii. Is one of the Three Heroes ~, f^. 

157. — Han Yen ^ Jf . A descendant of Han Sin q.v., 
and long a favoured minion of Han Wu Ti, circa B.C. 150, 
having been a companion of the Emperor in his boyish days. 
It is recorded of him that, having amassed great wealth and 
being an ardent huntsman, he was accustomed to use none but 
golden pellets for his cross-bow, and as numbers of these 
precious missiles were lost during a day's sport, it became 
proverbial in the capital (Ch'ang-ngan) that the poor and needy 
should follow Han Yen when he sallied forth on a hunting 
excursion. He eventually lost favour and was put to death. 
(Cf. S. K., ft ^ ?l| 1» and W :^ il IE). 

158.— Han Ytj ^ ^. * 5! i:. 1 1 i^- A.D. 768—824. 
Foremost among the statesmen, philosophers, and poets of the 
T'ang dynasty and one of the most venerated names in Chinese 
literature. Entered the public service at an early age and 
gained great distinction in numerous offices. Was a diligent 
student of the Confucian classics, his views upon which were 
accepted as the basis of a new school of criticism. He advanced 
a new theory upon the constitution of man's nature, in which 
he sought to harmonize the conflicting doctrines of Mencius and 
SUq Tsze, and to prove that human nature is divided into three 
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classes, viz., that in which innate goodness pi^ails, that which 
is innately evil, and a third which occupies a middle position, 
sharing the qualities of the other two. This doctrine was 
largely accepted until superseded at length by the theories of 
the schoolmen of the Sung dynasty (see Chu Hi). In A.D. 
819 he presented a remonstrance to the Emperor Hien Tsung 
against the public honours with which he had caused an alleged 
relic of Buddha to be conveyed to the imperial palace. The 
text of Han Yii's diatribe against the alien superstition is still 
renowned as one of the most celebrated of state papers, but 
its only efifect was to arouse the Emperor's wrath against its 
author, who was banished to fill the post of governor in the 
remote and then semi-barbarous region of Ch'ao-chow (in the 
modern Kwang-tung). Here he actively devoted himself to 
civilizing the rude inhabitants, among whose descendants his 
efforts are symbolized in a legend that he expelled from their 
rivers a monstrous crocodile j|§" @, which was then devastating 
the land. He was eventually restored to high office, and on 
his death was canonized as ^. Hence he is commonly spoken 
of as Han Wen Kung | -^ ^. 

159.— Hao Show Shu-shI;ng 6| # ^ ^. The hoary, 
headed student. In the kingdom of Wu there was a certain 
scholar who was at the head of a large assembly of students, 
but who one day suddenly disappeared. Subsequently a man 
of the neighbourhood, while rambling among the hills on the 
9th day of the 9th moon, wandered near an ancient tomb, whence 
he heard the hum of voices proceeding. On approaching the 
spot, he saw a troop of foxes scamper away, with the exception 
of one old fox, who disclosed himself as the missing scholar, 
stating that on disappearing he had been transformed into the 
shape of a fox. (it jpi^ fg). See Hu. 

160.— Hi Chung ^ fiji. A reputed descendant of Hwang 
Ti, who is said to have been Director of Chariots under Yii the 
Great, and to have been the first to employ horses in drawing 
carriages — circd 20th century B.C. 

161.— Hi Ts'i ^ ^. Son of Duke Hien of Tsin by his 
consort U Ki q. v. Placed on the throne as his father's 
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successor in B.C. 651 while still a mere boy ; he was murdered 
immediately after his accession by the Minister L,i K'eh g ;^, 
and when the loyal Siin Si ^ ,% hereupon proclaimed the 
murdered Prince's brother ^ (read Tao) as his successor, the 
latter was likewise put to death by the ambitious Minister. A 
third brother, I Wu H ^, then succeeded in establishing him- 
self upon the throne, and caused Li K'eh to suffer the penalty 
of his crimes. After a reign of fourteen years he was succeeded, 
after a brief interval, in B.C. 636, by his half brother Ch'ung 
Urh, who became the famous Weng Kung q. v. 

162. — HiANG Liang 3g ^. -O. B.C. 206. A native of 
the State of Ts'u, who rose, B.C. 209, in insurrection against 
the dynasty of Ts'in, and, in conjunction with his nephew, 
Hiang Tsi, succeeded in gaining temporary control of the 
Empire, but was shortly afterwards slain in battle. 

163.— Hiang Siu ^ ^. * ^ M- A member of the club 
of the Seven Worthies (see Cluh Lin Ts'i Hien). 

164. — Hiang T'o i^, ^. A lad celebrated in the legend- 
ary history of Confucius as having afforded admonition to the 
Sage himself. It is related that Confucius, when rambling one 
day with his disciples, met a group of children in the road, all 
of whom were at play but one. The latter gave answers of 
surprising wisdom to the questions put . to him by the sage 
(seeCh. Rep., Vol. X., p. 614). 

165.— Hiang Tsi ;g ||. *^. D. B.C. 201. Nephew 
of Hiang Liang, and noted from his youth by his great stature 
and martial prowess. On the downfall of the house of Ts'in, 
proclaimed himself ruler of the western province of Ts'u (cor- 
responding to the modern provinces of Ho-nan and northern 
Ngan-hwei), whence he is known as |§[ ^ ^ 5. In B.C. 
206 the armies of Ts'in, to the number of 200,000, surrendered 
themselves to him, and he is said to have butchered them to 
the last man. He also put to death Tsze Ying, the rightful 
successor to the throne. In B. C. 205 he similarly murdered 
the puppet sovereign H %, but upon this his powerful ally, 
the self-styled Prince of Han (see Liu Pang), declared war 
against him, and after a long and sanguinary struggle efiected 
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his complete overthrow. When all was IdSt, he commited 
suicide at Kai Hia ^ ~f (in modern Ngan-hwei). 

166.— HiEN Yuan Tsi $f ^ ^. The name or title attrib- 
uted to a famous thaumaturgist, who is said to have appeared 
in the reign of Tang Siian Tsung (A.D. 847) and who was 
then reputed to be many centuries old, although he retained 
the blooming appearance of youth. When wandering in 
mountain solitudes in search of drugs, the fiercest beasts of the 
forest attended his footsteps as it were to guard him from 
harm, and with the herbs he gathered he wrought many 
miraculous cures. His cruse of medicine was inexhaustible 
and he had the gift of appearing in many places at once. 
When summoned before the Emperor, and mocked at by one 
of the ladies of the Court, he caused her to be transformed 
from a lovely damsel of sixteen into a bent and wrinkled 
harridan, but on her entreating pardon for her fault he caused 
her to resume her wonted shape. (Jrj f[Ij j^), 

167.— HiNG Ping Jfi5 ^. *itBJ. A.D. 932— loio. A 
celebrated commentator of the Cla.ssics. 

168. — Ho ||§. The Crane (Grus montignesia, Bonaparte, 
the Manchurian Crane of ornithologists). Next to the F&ng 
q. v., this bird is the most celebrated in Chinese legends, in 
which it is endowed with many mythical attributes. It is 
reputed as the patriarch of the feathered tribe and the aerial 
courser of the immortals. There are said to be four kinds of 
ho, viz., the black, the yellow, the white, and the blue, of 
which the black is the longest-lived. "It reaches a fabulous 
age. When 600 years old it drinks, but no longer takes 
food. Human beings have repeatedly been changed into its 
shape, and it constantly manifests a peculiar interest in human 
afiairs." Cf. S. I.. P., s. v. The following are among the 
legends relating to this bird. It is recorded that I Kun<^ s» a 
Prince of Wei temp. Chow Hwei Wang, B.C. 676, Vaslo 
much attached to one of the species that he took it to the field 
of battle in his own chariot whilst engaged in warfare against 
the Northern barbarians, when his troops, discouraged by this 
infatuation on the part of their chief, lost heart and were 
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defeated. The battle is said to have been ' ' lost by a crane ' ' 
I Wc- — A proof of the wisdom of the bird was given in the 
reign of Sui Yang Ti, A.D. 605, when, that tyrant having 
required a vast supply of feathers for adorning the costume of 
his guards, birds were pursued with unrelenting vigour on 
every side. A crane nested upon a high tree, fearing injury to 
her brood if she were attacked, tore out her own feathers and 
threw them to the ground to satisfy the wants of the hunters, 
Phr. E I ^ :S- See Fu Kien. 

169.— Ho Che-chang K^M *, ^$ R- ^- A.D. 659. 
Date of death unknown. A minister of Tang Hiian Tsung, 
celebrated as a lover of dissipation and joviality. Was at the 
same time a patron of the poetic art. The renowned I,i Peh 
owed to him his introduction to the Imperial favour. He is 
known by the sobriquet of pg Bjj ?^ § — the madcap of Sze- 
ming," having sprung from a family dwelling in the district of 
that name (near the modern Ningpo), and also as ^ j|, or Ho 
the Devil, an appellation given to him by his imperial master. 

169a.— Ho K'u-p'iNG W.^^- D. B.C. 117. Celebrated 
as a commander in the service of Han Wu Ti, whose armies 
he led in repeated campaigns against the Hiung-nu. In B.C. 
123, he gained brilliant victories, in concert with Wei Ts'ing, 
ovefr the barbarian hosts, and was ennobled as ^ ^ ^, and 
in B.C. 121 he led an army to a distance of 1,000 li beyond 
Yen-che 5§ j^, the modern Karashar in Turkestan, from which 
campaign he brought back as a trophy the golden image used 
in worship by the Hiung-nu sovereign, Hiu-cbu f/jc § (or Hiu- 
t'u). Chinese critics are tempted to believe that this was an 
image of Buddha, and infer that a knowledge of Buddhism 
may have been introduced thus early into China ; the " golden 
man ' ' of this era having, perhaps, inspired the dream of Ming 
Ti in A.D. 65. See Ts'ai Yin. 

170.— Ho KwANG ^%. *^ :£. D. B.C. 68. The 
great " king-maker " of the Han dynasty. Half brother of the 
preceding. Minister of Wu Ti in the last years of his reign, 
he was appointed by that sovereign at his death, B.C. 87, as 
generalissimo of the empire :^ 21 I? and chief of the council 
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of regency on behalf of his youthful son, Prince Fuh-ling 
^ ^, who reigned for a brief period under Ho Kwang's faith- 
ful tutelage. On the death of this sovereign (Chao Ti), B.C. 
74, the succession was thrown into disorder, but at length Ho 
Kwang decided upon raising to the throne a grandson of Wu 
Ti who, on being proclaimed Emperor, insisted upon his 
retaining the supreme direction of affairs. Ho Kwang's ad- 
ministration was marked by integrity and regard for the welfare 
of the people, whom he relieved from the exactions entailed by 
Wu Ti's warlike undertakings and extravagance, but his wife, 
animated by ambitious desires, resolved that her daughter 
should be seated upon the throne, and to effect this object, she 
caused poison to be adminstered in B.C. 71 to the consort of 
the reigning sovereign, who in the following year was induced 
by her to make her daughter his Empress. Ho Kwang died, 
it is asserted, in ignorance of the guilty part his wife had 
played in this transaction, which did not go long unpunished. 
A palace revolution was attempted in B.C. 66 under the in- 
stigation of the two ambitious women, which terminated dis- 
astrously for themselves, whereupon the Empress, hurled from 
her position, committed suicide. 

171.— Ho-lU Wang [^ fsl I. The title under which 
Kwang %, Prince of Wu, is known in history. He reigned 
from B.C. 514 to 496, during which period he removed the 
capital of Wu from Mei-li ^ H (near the moderm Ch'ang-chow 
Fu) to a new site now occupied by the city of Soochow. He 
here built the famous tower called Ku Su T'ai ^ j|§ ^, from 
the summit of which a view of 100 miles in extent was com- 
manded, and from which the present city on the same spot 
derives its name. Was succeeded by his son Fu Ch'a q. v. 

172.— Ho Peh m fg. The river-lord or chief,— a divinity 
anciently worshipped as god of the Yellow River. The 
myth connected with this imaginary being has been investigat- 
ed by Ku Yen-wu, who adduces passages from the chronicle 
of the Bamboo Books, the [Ij ?§ ^, the writings of 
Chwang Tsze, and ancient poetry, in which, with some dis- 
crepancy in respect of characters employed, F8ng I f| H is given 
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as the name of the god. By some writers this is said, on the 
other hand, to have been the name of his female consort. Cf. 
H ^ fl^) k. 25. Sze-ma Ts'ien relates that in the reign of 
WSn How of Wei, B.C. 424, a personage named Si-m8n Pao 
W PI f5 was governor of Yeh f^ (the modern Chang-teh Fu 
in Ho-nani, and, on taking office, learnt that what the people 
chiefly suffered from in his district was the practice of annually 
' ' giving a wife in marriage to the river-god " ^ JiJ f6 S i!®- 
The ruling elders were accustomed every year to levy enormous 
sums from the people under this pretence, and in consort with 
the soothsayers, male" and female, to select a well-favoured 
maiden, who, after a period of sacrificial orgies, was richly 
attired as a bride and cast into the river to meet the embraces 
of the god. Si-men Pao put an end to this sinister practice by 
casting the chief priestess and some of her associates into the 
river when the time next set apart for the ceremony came 
round. Cf. S. K. k. 126. 

173. — Ho Shang Kung M ± & 01^ Ho Shang Chang 
J6n I I ;^ A- A mythical being, reputed in Taoist legends 
as one of the patriarchs of the sect. His proper name has 
remained unknown, and the designation attributed to him re- 
fers to the site of his hermitage on the banks of the Yellow 
River. Tradition asserts that he received and prepetuated 
the writings of Lao Tsze, whose doctrines he transmitted 
through his pupil Ngan K'i-shgng q. v. According to other 
legends, however, he lived at a later period than that assigned 
to his alleged disciple, and he is said to have flourished in the 
ist century B.C. Cf. S.K., k. 80. 

174. — Ho Shuh ^M.- a younger brother of Kwan Shuh 
and Ts'ai Shuh, in whose seditious movement on the accession 
of their young nephew to the throne, B.C. 11 15, he par- 
ticipated. 

175. — Ho SiEN Ku ffij lllj ^. The maiden immortal, 
named Ho, one of the Eight Genii. She is said to have been 
the daughter of one Ho T'ai ISf ^, a man of Tsgng-ch'gng 
Jg ^ near Canton. At the instant of her birth, six hairs were 
seen growing on the crown of her head. When fourteen years 
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old, she dreamed that a spirit gave her instftction in the art 
of obtaining immortality, to achieve which she was to eat the 
powder of mother-o' -pearl. She complied with this injunction, 
and vowed herself to a life of virginity. Her days were thence- 
forth passed in solitary wanderings among the hills, where she 
passed to and fro as though endowed with wings, returning to 
her home at night with the herbs she gathered during her 
lonfely pilgrimages. She gradually renounced the use of the 
ordinary food of mortals, and the fame of her wondrous mode 
of life having reached the Empress Wu q. v. , that sovereign 
summoned her to the Court, but while Journeying thither she 
suddenly disappeared from mortal view. She is said to have 
been seen once more, in A.D. 750, floating upon a cloud of 
many colours, at the temple of Ma Ku q. v., and again, some 
years later, she was revealed to human sight in the city of 
Canton. 

176.— Ho TsiN fnf jg. D. A.D. 189. Brother of the 
lady Ho who, having borne a son of the Emperor Han I^ing 
Ti, was elevated A.D. 180 to the rank of Empress. Through 
her influence he was raised to high office, and in A.D. 184 was 
made generalissimo. On the Emperor's death, A.D. iSg, he 
sought to snatch the supreme power from the hands of the 
palace eunuchs, who had for many years controlled the Court 
and its surroundings. Summoning the army commanded by 
Tung Cho q. v. to the capital, he caused the Empress to issue 
a decree abolishing the State offices of the eunuchs, but 
scarcely had this been promulgated when the eunuch Chang 
Jang 51 ^, with a numerous following, invaded the palace, 
slew Ho Tsin, and carried off the Empress with the youth- 
ful heir to the throne to a distance from the capital. See 
Yiian Shao. 

177.— Ho T'u IvOH Shu fnj ffl ft #• The plan (or dia- 
gram) of the Yellow River and the writing (or book) of the 
River Loh. By this phrase are designated the systems of dia- 
grams and arrangement of the ordinal numbers which, accord- 
ing to ancient tradition, were revealed to the sages Fuh-hi 
and Yii qq. v. in a supernatural manner. The legend which 
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has become developed on this subject attaches itself to a few 
obscure texts of antiquity, and notably to a passage in the 
commentary of Confucius on the Yth King^ where the Master 
declares that M ffl @ f# ffi ^, the " Yellow River gave forth 
the plan, and the River L,oh the scroll," which the sages of old, 
he adds, looked to as their pattern, and the belief entertained 
by Confucius in this respect is further attested by his exclama- 
tion recorded in the Lun Vu (Cf. L/.C, I., p. 83) that "the 
River no longer gives forth its plan ! " In the j^ |& it is further 
stated that tpj |il ,l| H "the River gave forth ike horse' s plan," 
and, following this indication with other traditions now no 
longer preserved, K'ung Ngan-kwoh q.v. gave final shape to 
the legend by declaring that a "dragon-horse" emerged from 
the waters of the Yellow River and presented on its back an 
arrangement of symbols, whence the divine ruler elucidated 
the system of the Eight diagrams (see Part II, No. 241). 
K'ung Ngan-kwoh adds further that whilst Yii was engaged 
iu draining off the floods, a "divine tortoise" presented to his 
gaze a scroll of writing upon its back, composed of the numbers 
from one to nine, which the sage interpreted and made the 
basis of his nine-fold exposition of philosophy. By this last 
named undertaking the :ft, i# or Nine Divisions of the "Great 
Plan" of the Book of History (cf. L. C, III., Part V) are 
indicated, and a supernatural revelation is thus asserted by 
means of the "plan" and the "writing" for the two great 
sources of Chinese material and moral philosophy, the diagrams 
of Fuh-hi and the elementary categories of the "Great Plan." 
The scholars of every age since the revival of Chinese learning 
under the Han dynasty have busied themselves with hypothetical 
restorations of these two mystic diagrams, in the actual ex- 
istence of which, but one celebrated scholar, Ow-yang Siu, has 
ventured to express disbelief ; whilst, from the supposed prin- 
ciples afforded by the two mysterious revelations, the schoolmen 
of the Sung dynasty of the period of Chu Hi devoted them- 
selves to elaborating an entire system of ontology, interwoven 
with the philosophy of divination and numbers. It is ad- 
mitted that until the reign of Sung Hwei Tsung(A.D. iioi 
— 1125) no delineation of the {fij @ was made public, but at 
this period and during the succeeding age philosophers were 
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busy with its form, and divers arrangement^of its supposed 
series of numbers were proposed by the students of the Book 
of Changes. Of these the most authoritative is the scheme 
adopted by Shao Yung and elaborated by Ts'ai Yiian-ting, 
as follows : — 
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The total number of spots or markings herein delineated is 
fifty-five, whereof the ^ odd numbers — i, 3, 5, 7, and 9, mak- 
ing the sum total of 25 by addition together, are the "numbers 
of Heaven" 5c ^i ^"^ hence called the ^ numbers, and the 
^ even numbers — 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10, making the sum total of 
30 by addition, are the " numbers of Earth "}■&©: or I^ num- 
bers of the Confucian commentary. By a synthetical process 
based upon the dicta of the yH/i King the numbers constitut- 
ing this plan are reconciled with the eight diagrams, and 
still further with the five elements (see Part II., No. 127) 
which furnish a starting point for the entire Chinese theory 
of nature. 

Ts'ai Yiian-ting is also the author of the accepted draw- 
ing of the ^ ^, which he delineated as follows : — 
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Here the numbers six and eight were on the feet of the tortoise, 
two and four at the shoulders, nine at the head, three left and 
seven right, with five occupying the centre. The arrangement 
thus formed gives a sum total of fifteen by addition crosswise or 
diagonally either way. By a process of reconcilement similar 
to that pursued in reference to the Jpf ^ the numbers are 
identified with the diagrams, the Five Elements and all the 
powers and phenomena which result from these. Cf. L. C, III., 
p. 321, and authorities adduced in Part II., No. 241. 

178.— How I ^^ (i). The Archer Lord, a name or 
title attributed to a chieftain in the service of the Emperor Kuh, 
B.C. 2435, and again to his descendant, who performed won- 
ders of archery in the service of Yao, B.C. 2357. Of the latter, 
tradition relates that be "shot arrows into the sky to deliver 
the moon" during her eclipse; another version of which 
story is to the effect that when ten suns appeared together in 
the heavens, causing confusion and death upon earth, How I 
was commanded by Yao to shoot arrows at the false luminaries, 
which straightway disappeared. He was the husband of the 
lady Ch'ang-ngo, who fled to the moon q. v. 
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179.— How I JsW (2). The title bofBe by a vassal of 
T'ai Kang, the 3rd ruler of the Hia dynasty. Chwang Tsze 
relates that he was descended from the grand archer of Yao 
(see above), and that he gradually usurped the powers of the 
State, but abandoned the duties of government for the pleasures 
of the chase. He employed a subaltern named Han Cho g J'£, 
who in B.C. 2139 treacherously murdered him. Han Cho 
then took his consort to wife, and the offspring of his union 
with her was a son named Ngao f^. History records that in 
B.C. 2170 How I rebelled against T'ai Kang and drove him 
from his capital, seizing upon the country north of the Ho, 
which he held for twenty-seven years, until slain by Han Cho. 
According to a received tradition Han Cho, who is also called 
P'ang M8ng 5^ ^, slew How I from a motive of jealousy of 
the latter' s skill in archery, and with the desire to be himself 
reputed, after How I's decease, as the first bowman in the land. 
Cf. h. C, II., p. 204. 

180.— How Tsi }ff ^. See Tsi. 

181.— How T'u fff ±. Was the sixth of the Six Ministers 
of Hwang Ti q. v. His name is alleged to have been Kow 
Lung ^ fl, and he is reputed as the son of Kung Kung q. v. 
The region allotted to his rule was the North, and he was 
endowed with power over water and earth. The title given 
him by Hwang Ti was Li ^, which is interpreted as identical 
with Li 31, to put in order. He became deified with the title 
Sh8h It, as the tutelary genius of the soil, over which he still 
presides. Cf. K. P. W. 

182.— Hu ^. The tiger, a beast of many mythical at- 
tributes. According to the astrologers, the star |g (a of Ursa 
Major) gave birth by metamorphosis to the first beast of this 
kind. He is the greatest of four-footed creatures, representing 
the masculine principle of nature, and is the lord of all wild 
animals lU IR ^ g. He is also called the King of Beasts 
it 4« I, and the character ^ (King) is believed to be 
traceable upon his brow. He is seven feet in length, because 
seven is the number appertaining to Yan^, the masculine 
prmciple, and for the same reason his gestation endures for 
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seven months. He lives to the age of one thousand years. 
When five hundred years old, his colour changes to white. 
His claws are a powerful talisman, and ashes prepared from his 
skin worn about the person act as a charm against sickness. 
Peh Hu ^ J^, the White Tiger, is the name given to the 
western quadrant of the Uranosphere and metaphorically to the 
West in general.— Phr. J^ Ji § <S|t, signifying a perilous po- 
sition, (as of one treading upon a tiger's tail or walking over 
ice in spring >. Cf. Iv.C, III., p. 579. 

183.— Hu iJ or Hu-Li ] |i. The fox,— a beast whose 
nature is highly tinged with supernatural qualities. He has the 
power of transformation at his command, and frequently 
assumes the human shape. At the age of 50 the fox can take 
the form of a woman, and at 100, can assume the appearance 
of a young and beautiful girl, or otherwise, if so minded, of a 
wizard, possessing all the power of magic. When 1,000 years- 
old, he is admitted to the Heavens and becomes the "celestial 
fox." (^ 4* !£)• ^^^ Celestial Fox is of a golden colour and 
possesses nine tails ; he serves in the halls of the Sun and Moon,, 
and is versed in all the secrets of nature (5?^ ^^). The Shwo 
Win dictionary states that the fox is the courser upon which 
ghostly beings ride ; he has three peculiar attributes (f^), viz.,. 
in colour he partakes of that which is central and harmonizing 
(i.e. yellow) ; he is small before and large behind, and at the 
moment of death he lifts his head upwards. The ^ ill |B 
states that the fox was originally a lewd woman in times of 
old. Her name was Tsze 4^, and for her vices she was trans- 
formed into a fox. Hence foxes in human shape frequently 
call themselves A Tsze |iiij \ (K. S. Iv). Phrase |K ^= caution 
or distrustfulness as that of a fox, which is said to betray this- 
quality in an eminent degree, as shown in its listening to the 
sound of the ice under its feet when crossing a frozen expanse 
(^ ^ IS ^ M)- It is believed that down of peculiar fineness 
grows upon the fox's ribs, and that this may be collected tO' 
form garments of fur of surpassing warmth and lightness. 
Hence the phrase ^ SK ^ Bff J^ S) employed metaphorically 
for any collection of small items or contributions to form a 
considerable totaL " Many a mickle makes a muckle,"' 
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184.— Hu Hai ^ -^. The second son affd successor of 
Ts'iN She Hwang-ti. After the banishment and death of the 
rightful heir, Fu Su, he ascended the throne as Urh-she 
Hwang-ti Zl -jft fi ^, or Emperor in the second generation (of 
the ten thousand to which his ambitious father had looked 
forward), but was murdered B.C. 207 by Chao Kao q.v. 

185.— Hu KuNG % a- The old Man of the Pot, the 
title given to a magician endowed with wondrous powers of 
healing, to whom sundry treatises on the arts of necromancy 
were attributed in the 3rd and 4th centuries A.D. It is related 
of him that the vast sums which he daily received in payment 
of his miraculous cures were forthwith bestowed in charity upon 
the poor and needy. He disappeared at night from mortal 
view, and his retreat was a mystery to all until discovered by 
a man named Fei Ch'ang-fang ft g M who, spying from an 
upper window, found that it was the leech's practice to with- 
draw at sunset to the interior of a hollow gourd which hung 
suspended from a doorpost. Ch'ang-fang became his disciple 
and acquired from him the secrets of his art. (jp^ llll @). 

186.^Hu KwANG i^g H. * fg ^. D. A.D. 172. A states- 
man of unrivalled distinction and experience under the Han 
dynasty. He filled one or other of the chief ministries of State 
during upwards of thirty years. 

187.— Hu KwANG %^. ^^-X- A.D. 1370— 1418. One 
of the most prominent among the scholars of the Ming dynasty, 
under which he held high ministerial offices. In 1414 he was 
placed at the head of the imperial commission charged with 
the duty of editing and revising the classical canon and the 
collected works of the schoolmen of the Sung dynasty. 

188.— Hu LiN-YiH ^ I^C E- *SE^- tp±. A.D.1812— 
1861. Noted as a public official of high integrity and adminis- 
trative ability. Was a native of Hu-nan, and for many years 
Governor of the province of Hu-peh, in which post he died, 
having signalized himself throughout his tenure of office by 
his earnest devotion to the Imperial cause during the Taiping 
rebellion. Canonized as "% Jg.. His official writings have been 
collected and published under the title iSB 3SC »& S' it ft- 
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189 .— Hu Ngan-kwoh ]gg ^ p. * Jg ^. t^H- A.D. 
1074 — 1 138. One of the most celebrated scholars of the 
Sung dynasty. Author of numerous historical commentaries. 
Canonized as 3SC ;£• 

190.— Hu-Pi-LIEH ^ >if, ^Jl.— Kublai, the name (^) of 
the first acknowledged sovereign of the Mongol dynasty in 
China. Son of Tuli f|| H and grandson of the great Genghis 
(see 109a), he succeeded to the sovereign power as Khan of 
the Mongols, already occupying a large portion of Northern 
China in A.D. 1260; the style of his reign being proclaimed 
in Chinese as 4* jf^- This designation was exchanged in A.D. 
1364 for the title ^ ^, which continued in use during the 
remaining thirty-one years of his reign. In A.D. 1271 his 
arms having already been carried over half the possessions of 
the Chinese empire, he assumed a dynastic title by the advice 
of his counsellor Liu Ping-chuug §|J ^ ffi who selected for 
this purpose the character Yuan -jq (signifying first and great- 
est) with reference to the combination f^ y^, designating the 
first of the diagrams of the Yih King. In A.D. 1279 the em- 
pire finally passed under his undivided sway. He died at the 
age of 80 in A.D. 1294. 

191.— Hu San-sing i|g H W- * # -t- A..D. 1230— 1287. 
Celebrated as a historical commentator. 

192.— Hu Wei iSa fi- ^ ^^- t^H- A.D. 1633— 1714. 
Celebrated as a commentator on the Shu King and author 
of numerous treatises on classical subjects, which are held in 
high repute. 

193. — Hu Yen SB IB- ^ faithful adherent of Wen Kung 
of Tsin q. v., who took his daughter in marriage. Together 
with Chao Ts'ui, he was the prince's counsellor and guide 
during many years of exile and of subsequent power B. C. 650 
—628. 

194._Hu Yin -^ %. * BJ f^"- t |5C ^- Eldest son of Hu 
San-sing and also celebrated as a historical writer and critic. 

195._Hu Hung j|g g. * tl f'l'- 1 3£ S#- Brother of the 
preceding, and like him celebrated in literature. 
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196. — HuNG-Fu Nu J^ ^ ^. Was han^fnaiden to Yang 
Su, the celebrated champion of the Sui dynasty, circa A.D. 
615. The leader Li Tsing q. v. was on one occasion admitted 
to a colloquy with Yang Su, while still unknown to fame, and 
attracted the gaze of the damsel, as she stood behind her lord 
holding in her hand the "red fly-flap" which has given her a 
name. The same night she secretly penetrated in man's attire 
to the lodgings of Li Tsing, to whom she disclosed the passion 
she had conceived for him, saying: "Of the many men who 
have passed before my eyes, there are none who can compare 
with you, my lord. The winding creeper has come to seek 
an abiding place beside the stately tree ! " The pair fled from 
the city and shared together the fortunes of many eventful 
years. 

197.— Hung Had -gt g^. * 5t §55. A.D. 1090 — 1155. 
A statesman celebrated for his learning and integrity, no less 
than for his services in negotiation with the encroaching Tar- 
tars of the Kin dynasty. In A.D. 1129, after the retreat of 
the Chinese Court to Hang-chow (Lin-ngan) he was sent as 
ambassador to the sovereign of the Kin to negotiate terras of 
accommodation, but was detained as a prisoner, and attempts 
were made to tempt him from his allegiance. Although kept 
in durance for the period of fifteen years, he is reputed to have 
steadfastly declined the offers of high rank made to him on 
condition of his owning fealty to the invaders. After his 
return to Chinese territory, on peace being made, he distin- 
guished himself by hostility to the policy pursued by Ts'in 
Kwei q. v., and was relegated to sundry provincial offices. 
Canonized, as ,§, ^. 

198.— Hung Kwoh gt ^. *^ |g. A.D. 1117 — 1184. 

Hung TsuN ^ jg. *-^^^. ,, 1120 — 1174. 

Hung Mai gt j|. * ^ ^. „ 1123 — 1203. 
Sons of the preceding, and commonly called the Three [Broth- 
ers] Hung. Were all distinguished public servants and men 
of letters. 

199.— Hung Liang-ki -gi ^ ■§. * f| :^. A.D. 1746— 
1809. A Hau-lin scholar and poet of high repute. 
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200.— Hung Niang j^ ^. The attendant of Ts'ui Ying- 
ying q. v., and go-between of the heroine in her amour with 
Chang Kiin-jui. 

201.— Hung Siu-ts'uan §t H ^. a.D. 1813— 1864. A 
native of the district of Hwa ^ ff^ in Kwangtung. After 
attaining manhood, followed the profession of a schoolmaster, 
wandering fortune-teller, etc. Having acquired some knowl- 
edge of the doctrines of Christianity and become affiliated with 
a band of disaffected persons at Kin T'ien ^ H in Kwang-si, 
he founded conjointly with Yang Siu-ts'ing ^ 5f ^ and others 
a political sect, to which the name of Shang-ti Hwei Jt ^ ■& or 
the Secret Society of God was given, and shortly afterwards, 
in 1850, raised the standard of rebellion. He speedily found 
himself at the head of a large band of insurgents and swept 
with a host of followers across the provinces of Hunan and 
Hupeh to the banks of the Yang-tsze. On the 19th March, 
1853, Nanking was captured, and Hung Siu-ts'iian enthroned 
himself here under the designation T'ien Wang 5c 5 or the 
Heavenly King, continuing for many years to be recognized 
as the head of the so-called T'ai-p'ing rebellion. He com- 
mitted suicide on the 30th June, 1864, when all hope of defend- 
ing Nanking was lost. The city was taken by assault on the 
19th July following by the troops of the Imperial commander 
Ts8ng Kwoh-ts'lian ■^ g ^. 

201a.— Hung Sze -fl Wi- The thread of red silk,— a 
reference to the history of Kwoh Chen ||5 ft (Tsze ^ ^) of the 
T'ang dynasty, whom the Minister Chang Kia-cheng wished to 
make his son-in-law. The minister had five daughters, whom 
he placed behind a curtain, giving to each a thread of red silk, 
and he then desired his chosen son-in-law to pull one of the 
threads, promising that the maiden who held it should become 
his wife. The choice was made in this manner, and fell upon 
the third daughter, the most beautiful and virtuous of the 
family. 

201b.— Hung Yeh ^X M- The red leaf, which led to a 
happy union. It is related that in the reign of T'ang Hi 
Tsung, A. D. 874—888, a youth named Yii Yeo ^ jfi happening 
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to pick up a crimson leaf which had fallen from a tree near the 
palace, idly inscribed upon it a quatrain offering his greeting 
to whomsoever might find it, and cast the billet into a stream 
which ran through the Imperial park. Here the leaf was waft- 
ed to the feet of a lady of the Court, who wrote a responsive 
verse on a similar leaf, which she threw into the brook, and 
which was carried by chance to Yii Yeo's hands. Shortly 
afterwards three thousand of the palace ladies were allowed, 
owing to the disorders then prevaling, to seek husbands beyond 
the walls of the seragolio, and Yii Yeo, discovering the fair 
one with whom he had corresponded, became united to her 
in marriage. 

201c. — Hung Yang Kieh j^ y^ ^. Met. for a period of 
great disaster, a general cataclysm (lit. the catastrophe of the 
red sheep). This expression is traced to the poems of ^ ^, 
in which the following couplet occurs : :^ ^ ^ ,|| ® I ^, 
KMU.^ i^M ^- l^l^ie 1^ ^ of the first line is explained 
as the name of a lake and as being used in allusion to the rise 
of the Six Dynasties (see Part H. , No. i8x), but no satisfactory 
explanation is given by commentators with reference to the 
"red sheep." One attempt at identifying the meaning is 
given in the suggestion that the cyclical signs p^ 'J* correspond 
to the colour red and the sign ^ to sheep with the conclusion 
that in a year designated by the combination "J* ^ disaster 
was predicted for the Six Dynasties. (Cf. h| jf || 2E). 

202.— HO ShSn ^ '1. =f=jgj -g.. A pupil and assistant 
of Kia Kw'ei q. v. at the close of the ist century A.D. 
Held office as an examiner of literature. Compiled a lexicon 
of the Chinese characters in the "lesser seal form," to which 
he gave the title ^ ^ |^ !? Shwoh W&n Kiai Tsze which, 
after his retirement from public life, was laid before the 
Emperor Ngan Ti in A.D. lai by his son Hii Ch'ung [ fiji. 
(Cf. Preface to edition of 1773, by Chu Yiin ^ ^). — The 
original work was scarcely more than a list of characters, some 
10,000 in number, accompanied in some instances by concise 
remarks. Later editors added explanatory notes and indica- 
tions of the sounds, but it has been principally within the 
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last two centuries that the work has been made the basis of 
profound etymological research. The edition of Twan Yii- 
ts'ai (see No. 694), in 16 volumes, was republished in 1868 
at the expense of the high officials of Kiang-su. 

203.— HtJ SXJN ff-M- * iit ^- Commonly designated |^ 
^ g or the Immortalized. One of the patriarchs and presiding 
genii of the Taoist sect. The legends relate that his mother, 
who lived in A.D. 240 at Nan-ch'ang (in modern Kiang-si) 
conceived in consequence of a dream, in which it seemed to her 
that a g6\den/i}t§- bird dropped a pearl from its mouth upon the 
palm of her hand. In his youth the child to whom she gave 
birth passed a careless existence, until one day his thoughts 
were drawn from the enjoyments of life by the following 
incident. While hunting, he brought down a fawn with an 
arrow from his bow, and he was greatly moved by the sight 
of the distress the creature's mother displayed, as she stood 
licking its lifeless body. The lad at once destroyed his bow, 
and gave himself wholly up to study and ascetic pursuits. 
Under the reigu of TsiN Wu Ti (A.D. 265), he was made 
Governor of a District, and showered benefits upon the people 
beneath his rule, healing diseases by means of occult prepara- 
tions and assisting the needy with gold which he possessed the 
power of transmuting from inferior metals. During a lifetime, 
prolonged far beyond the natural span, he wandered from 
province to province, subduing noxious reptiles and performing 
innumerable miracles. At one point he caused water to gush 
from a rock, and at another he conferred on the household of 
a devout believer perpetual security from harm by painting a 
pinetree on the wall of their dwelling. At length, when 136 
years old, he was caught up to Heaven with all his family, 
and even the "dogs and poultry" of the house shared in the 
ascension. 

204. — HtJ Yeo I^ ft. A legendary character, reputed as 
having been the counsellor of the great Yao, B.C. 2357. Is 
commonly referred to as an example of elevated purity in con- 
junction with his friend Ch'ao Fu q.v. When Yao offered to 
resign to him the government of his empire, Hii Yeo declined 
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to be influenced by worldly ambition, and '^washed his ears" 
in order to remove from them any lingering taint of defilement 
through listening to the offer. Being accustomed to drink 
only of the water from the brook which ran near his hermitage, 
which he raised in the hollow of his hand, some charitable 
person presented him with a gourd to serve as a drinking-vessel. 
This he suspended from a branch hard by his hut, but as the 
wind in whispering in the gourd produced a sound which was 
pleasing to his senses, he threw the gourd away in order to 
avoid even this contamination. 

205. — HtJAN Ho ^, JpJ. Met. for eloquence — from an ex- 
pression used by an admirer of Kwoh-Siang ||5 ^, a renowned 
scholar of the Tsin dynasty. It was said of him that his 
conversation was "like the flow of a river suspended from on 
high"-=ip ! I. 

206. — HUAN Kin j® ^. A challenge to criticism. See 
Ivu Pu-wei. 

207. — HtJAN Nt) 2 iC- The Sombre Maiden — according 
to ancient tradition, the daughter of Heaven 5^ ;^, who was 
sent to the aid of Hwang Ti q.v., when engaged in his contest 
with Ch'e Yeo, whom she assisted him in overthrowing. Post- 
Buddhist legends appear to have identified this mythical 
being with Marichi Deva ^ fi] j^ 5J, "the personification of 
light, offspring of Brahma" (Eitel, Handbook of Chinese 
Buddhism)^ whom they worship under the designation =|- J^. 

(cf. * m iff m» k. 6). 

208.— HwA Jri Fu-jEN l^ti, ^ A-— The Lady Flower- 
cup. I. An appellation given to each of two celebrated beau- 
ties, called Ta and Siao Sit Fez -^ >], ^ ^g,, concubines of 
Wang Kien J j^, founder of the sovereignty of Shuh @, 
A.D. 918 — 928. n. The appellation conferred upon the lady 
Fei g, the cherished concubine of Mgng Ch'ang -^ ^, last 
sovereign of the po.sterior dynasty of Shuh, A.D. 935 — 964. 
A legend respecting the fidelity of this lady to the memory of 
her consort after his downfall is related in connection with 
the Taoist divinity Chang Sien q,v. 
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209.— HwA T'o ^ pg. *5c -fli. 2nd century A.D. A 
renowned physician of the third century, the Esculapius of 
China. All that is known respecting his career is derived 
from tradition and romance, in which his marvellous skill 
and attainments are widely celebrated. He is said to have 
been versed in all the secrets of Taoism and to have been 
especially successful in surgical operations of a very marvellous 
description. He is reputed to have relieved the great Ts'ao 
Ts'ao of a cerebral disease by means of acupuncture, in the 
practice ot which he was wondrously skilled. Is reputed to 
have afterwards fallen a victim to political intrigue, and to 
have perished by Ts'ao Ts'ao' s command. 

210.— HwAi Nan Tsze fi ^ ^. D. B.C. i32. The 
literary pseudonym of Liu Ngan (Prince of Hwai-nan) q.v. 

211.— HwAN, Duke of Ts'i ^ |I 7^. D. B.C. 643. 
The title in history of Siao Peh >], ^, ruler of the State of 
Ts'i, and the most celebrated among the five Pa fjfij or fore- 
most chieftains who engrossed the power of the Chinese em- 
pire during the greater portion of the 7th century B.C. On 
the murder of his father, Duke Siang, by the latter's nephew 
Wu Che |Bt ^ in B.C. 686, Siao Peh was assisted in placing 
himself upon the throne by his famous counsellor Kwan 
Chung, to whose advice and statesmanship he owed in a great 
measure the success of his subsequent career. During thirty- 
nine years he was the acknowledged head of the confederacy 
Sg of States which ruled the internal affairs of China under 
the nominal sovereignty of the house of Chow, and battled 
with the barbarian tribes on its northern and western fron- 
tiers. His last years were, however, given up to immoderate 
sensuality, and history points a moral by recording that while 
Duke Hwan neglected his three legitimate, but childless wives 
for the fascinations of six favoured concubines (among many 
other inmates, male and female, of his seraglio), the five sons, 
who were the issue of these latter, disputed the succession 
among themselves on their father's death, while his body 
remained yet unburied, and involved the State he had found- 
ed in ruinous disorder. 
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212,— HwAN Tow li ^. An unworthf minister of the 
great Yao. He recommended Kwen q. v. for employment in 
draining off the floods, and was eventually sent into banish- 
ment. Cf. L. C, III., p. 39. 

213. — Hwang Ch'ao "M. M:- ^ noted insurgent leader at 
the close of the T'ang dynasty. A discontented candidate at 
the literary examinations, he gathered together a band of rebels 
in the region of modern Kwang-si, and ravaged at their head 
the major portion of the Empire. In A. D. 880, he captured 
the Imperial residence, Ch'ang-ngan, whence the Emperor had 
fled, and proclaimed himself ruler of China, with the dynastic 
title ^a ^, but in 884 he was defeated by the aid of the 
auxiliary troops called in from the Tartar nations adjoining the 
Chinese frontier, and was slain by his own adherents. 

214. — Hwang Ch'u-p'ing ^ U 2|i. One of the Stefz or 
Immortals, said to have flourished on earth in the fourth 
century A.D. At the age of 15, it is related, he led a flock of 
sheep into the Kin Hwa mountains to feed, and himself entered 
a cave among the rocks, where he remained for more than forty 
years. At length his brother one day met a wandering priest, 
who said to him : "There is a shepherd-lad among the moun- 
tains ! " Divining that this was the relative whose loss had 
been vainly deplored, the brother made search, and at last 
discovered Hwang Ch'u-p'ing seated in his cave, surrounded 
by blocks of white stone. On being asked where were his 
sheep, the recluse uttered a sound, and the blocks of stone 
became at once transformed into a vast flock of living sheep. 
Hwang Ch'u-p'ing is reputed to have been an incarnation of 
Ch'ih Sung-tsze q. v. 

215.— Hwang Fan-ch'o ^ ^ |^. An instructor of the 
actors of the Court iemp. T'ang Hiian Tsung A.D. 754. The 
insurgent Ngan-lu-shan put him to death on his refusing to 
renounce his allegiance. He was celebrated by his dramatic 
skill. With him perished his associate King Sin-mo f^ f| g. 

216.— Hwang-pd Mi ^ f M. *±^. A.D. 215—282. 
A celebrated scholar and expositor of the ancient writings, 
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classical and historical. From his ardour in study and research 
he received the appellation ^ ^^, — the " book-debauchee." 

217.— Hwang Hiang "^ ^- * tC ^- One of. the famous 
types of filial devotion. His mother died when he was but 
seven years old, and from this moment he gave himself up 
with unweared devotion to ministering to his father's well- 
being. In summer he "fanned his father's pillow," and in 
winter he lay down himself to "warm his father's couch" 
before his parent retired to rest. 

218.— Hwang Hieh ^ |^. B. B.C. 237. An adherent of 
the Prince of Ts'u ^, who, on succeeding in B.C. 263 to his 
father's throne, rewarded his services with the office of chief 
Minister, and conferred upon him the title of Ch'un Sh8n Kiin 
S ^ ;&) with the government of the region. North of the Hwai. 
In B.C. 248 he removed the capital of this principality to the 
site of the modern Soochow, then known as the town of Wu J^ 
(see Ho Lii Wang), of which he became the second founder. 
In order to contribute to the wealth and magnificence of his 
chosen city, he defined and enlarged the course of the river 
Shen Kiang ^ {i or ^ Vl, which, now known as the Hwang- 
p'u as it flows past Shanghai, is said to derive its name from 
him. He owed his downfall to a family intrigue, and he 
perished, B.C. 237, by the hand of an assassin named L,i Yiian 



219.— Hwang Kan ^ ||s. * B pgl. t ^ S- 12th cen- 
tury A. D. A public official and celebrated scholar. His worth 
was so highly appreciated by Chu Hi that the latter gave him 
his daughter in marriage. 

220.— Hwang Kuh Ko ^ g| g;. The lament of the 
Yellow Heron, — the name given to dirges ascribed to T'ao 
Ying and Wu-sun Kung-chu qq. v. The Hwang Kuh is 
described as a bird which the genii employ as their aerial 
courser, and in this sense its wings were wished for by the 
distressed ladies who gave its name to their poetical laments. 
It is wrongly confounded with the H or crane (K.D.) 
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221,— Hwang Lao ^ ^. The doctrinat of Hwang [Ti 
and] L,ao [Tsze] are referred to under this combination — a 
symbol for Taoist mysticism. 

222.— Hwang Pa ^ ©. *^5V. Z). B.C. 51. Renowned 
as a sagacious and benign administrator. Held many high 
offices, in which he was distinguished by his care for the 
people, and in B.C. 55 was made chief Minister of State by the 
Emperor Siian Ti. Was ennobled as H p^ '^. 

223,— Hwang She Kung ^ Jg' ^. — The Yellow-stone 
Elder, a legendary being, reputed to have appeared at various 
epochs with demonstrations of supernatural powers. He was 
in particular the patron and instructor of Chang Liang q. v., 
and sundry mystic treatises are attributed by the Taoists to his 
authorship. 

224. — Hwang Tao-P'o m'M^- The reputed instructress 
of the people of Central China in the art of spinning and 
weaving cotton. She is said to have been a native of Yai Chow 
(Hainan), who migrated to Kiang-nan about the commence- 
ment of the 14th century, after the cotton plant has been 
introduced from Turkestan, and to have made known the 
process of manufacture as practised in the extreme south, 
whither it had been brought, presumably, from the Malay 
archipelago. (Cf. @ ^ ff, k. 24). 

225.— Hwang Ti ^ ^. The Yellow Emperor, B.C. 
2697. The legends relating to this sovereign, although agree- 
ing in their general tenor, are diverse as regards their origin 
and in many details. Those which may be looked upon as 
possessing the highest sanction are contained in the Sze Ki ^ % 
of Sze-ma Ts'ien, where Hwang Ti is placed at the head of 
the list of the Five Ti or sovereigns who bore rule at the dawn 
of history. The Chronological Annals of the Bamboo Books 
partake of a more fabulous character than this compilation, but 
form the second recognized source of information respecting 
Hwang Ti's reign. Legendary writers have brought forward 
numerous details, which are fused into a connected account in 
the introductory portion of the T'ung Kien Kang Muh. From 
these sources we learn that Hwang Ti was the oflFspringofa 
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miraculous conception on the part of his mother Fu Pao ^ Jf. 
(See Bamboo Annals, L. C. III., proleg. io8), and that being 
born near the river Ki ^g this title was taken as his surname, 
to which the name Hien Yuan |f i^ was added with reference 
to a hill near which he dwelt. (Another legend attributes the 
name Hien Yiian to the fact of his being the inventor of 
wheeled vehicles.) He was also surnamed Kung Sun ^ ^, in 
virtue of his descent ; whilst, from the fact of his inheriting 
the principality of Nai ]^| — the Bear [country] — he was also 
denominated "^ ]t| J^. When Ch'ih Yeo rose in rebellion and 
overthrew the Emperor Yii Wang ;f|f |^, the princes of the land 
elected Hien Yiian to fill the throne, and after vanquishing 
the rebel at Cho Luh (see Ch'ih Yeo), he ascended the throne. 
Reigning under the influence of the element Earth, he became 
known by the designation of its allotted colour (Yellow). He 
obtained the services of six great Ministers, viz., FSug How, 
T'ai Ch'ang, Kow I^ung, Chuh Yung, Ta Feng, and How T'u 
qq. v., and two Recorders, namely, Ts'ang Hieh and Ch'ang 
Tsu qq. v. Under his instruction, Ta Nao •};^ \% arranged the 
cyclical period called kia tsze ^ ^^ and Yung Ch'eng ^ ^ 
constructed astronomical instruments and composed a calendar. 
Li Show ^ ^- invented for him the art of mathematical 
calculation, and Ling Lun f^ ^ by his order obtained bamboos 
from the country lying on the West of Ta Hia ■j^ "%_ and 
arranged the system of modulated sounds. Yung Yiian H ^g 
was commanded by him to make twelve musical bells for 
denoting the seasons, and Ta Yung -j^ § composed the musical 
air to which the title Hien CKe ^ ^ was given. Hwang Ti 
regulated costume, taught his people how to manufacture 
utensils of wood, pottery, and metal, commanded Kung Ku 
3fc ^ to build boats and wheeled vehicles, constructed a Palace 
called -g« g, which is by some held to have been the first royal 
residence, and by others a temple for the worship of God 
IE Jl ^, and invented a medium of currency. Grieving over 
the early death of his people from many kinds of sickness he 
studied the operations of the opposing principles of nature and 
the constitution and functions of various remedies, and there- 
upon composed the Nui King ptj i^ (Treatise on the Interior) 
with the aid of the sage physician K'i Peh ^ ffi. Through 
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the studies he pursued, aided by K'i Peh, L,ui ffung ^ ^, and 
other assistants, he was enabled to prolong the span of human 
life. He mapped out his empire in provinces and divided the 
land into regular portions ; and after seeing his beneficial rule 
illustrated by the appearance of the auspicious y?«^ hwang and 
k-i-lin qq. v., in his court, he died at the age of in years. 
His principal consort, Si-ling She q. v., first instructed the 
people in the art of rearing silkworms, and his second consort. 
Mo Mu q. v. , regulated his household virtuously and well. 

The above comprise what may be termed the historical 
heads of tradition respecting Hwang Ti's reign, together with 
•the names assigned to his chief assistants in the art of govern- 
ment and the civilization he is reputed to have inaugurated for 
the Chinese people. The legends and fables beyond number 
which have been reared on this basis are collected in works 
such as the Lu She ^ ^ of Lo Pi (cf W. N., p. 24). 

226.— Hwang T'ing-kien ^ ,g M- *!■ It- t ill ^^ 
A. D. 1045 — 1 105. A celebrated poet of the Sung dynasty. Is 
renowned among the examples of filial piety for the devotion 
he displayed toward his parents. 

226a. — HwEi Luh %. A name given to the god of fire 
in the State of Cheng gJJ, where propitiatory sacrifices were 
ofi'ered to this deity (Tso Chwan — K. D.). The name is per- 
haps derived from a combination of the sounds attributed to the 
names of the descendants of Chung Ivi q. v. 

227.— HwEi Yuan g jg. The designation adopted by a 
Taoist recluse and mystic of the third century A.D., who is 
said to have attained the state of immortality. See l,iu 
I-min. 

228.— I JfilN ^ A. D. B. C. 247. The youthful name of a 
prince of Ts'in, grandson of Chao Siang Wang BH ft I, and 
the central figure in a remarkable historical episode. While 
dwelling as a hostage in the state of Chao ^ he was encount- 
ered by an itinerant merchant named Lii Pu-wei q. v., who, 
recognizing in him remarkable qualities, resolved on attaching 
himself to the Prince's fortunes, observing jlfc ^ ;K pj g 
"this is merchandize worth setting store by!" L,earuino' 
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that the prince, though son of the heir to the throne of Ts'in, 
was the offspring of a concubine named Hia Ki J ^gi, and 
being one of many brothers, had small prospect of succession to 
the throne, although the legitmate Princess, ^ j)^ ^ Aj was 
childless, he devised a plan for ingratiating I Jen with the 
latter, which proved successful, and in B.C. 257 he contrived 
to restore the prince to his home and to obtain his adoption as 
the recognized heir. His crafty schemes did not end here. 
Himself the husband of an attractive woman, known as % .^JJ 
^ A) on tbe latter declaring herself pregnant, he contrived 
that she should inspire the Prince with a desire to take her to 
himself to wife ; and giving up his consort with feigned 
reluctance, he had the satisfaction in the course of time of 
seeing his own offspring unsuspectingly acknowledged as the 
son of the heir expectant to the throne of Ts'in. The Prince, 
who had exchanged his name I Jen for that of Ts'u ^, ascend- 
ed the throne on the death of his father in B.C. 250, and is 
known in history as Chwang Siang Wang ^ g 5. His 
putative son (the offspring of L,ii Ju-wei), to whom the name 
Cheng i^ was given, succeeded him on the throne in B.C. 246 
and became the founder of the famous dynasty of Ts'in. See 
She Hwang-ti. 

229. — I K'l ^ if. A surname and name attributed (but, 
according to the ^ ^, erroneously) to the Emperor Yao q. v. 
The names are sometimes written \ ^. His mother is said to 
have borne the surname ^. 

230, I Ti fl lilt. The fabled inventor of wine. All that 

is known of this personage is contained in a legend contained 
in the ancient work entitled iJ ^ ^ (W. N., p. 25), to the 
following effect : "The Emperor's daughter commanded I Ti 
to make wine, and it was good. She gave of it to Yii ^, who, 
when he had tasted of it, poured the liquid upon the ground, 
and sent I Ti into banishment, and forbade the knowledge of 
wine." Commentators upon this passage have presumed from 
the mention of Yii that the "emperor's daughter" must have 
been a daughter either of Yao or Shun, but the origin of the 
myth or tradition remains undiscovered. 
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231. _I Ts'i H # A combination indJfeting Peh I and 
Shuh Ts'i qq. v. 

232.— I Wu ^ ^. I. One of the sons of Hien Kung of 
Tsin B.C. 672, and brother of the famous Wen Kung q. v., 
like whom he lived for many years in exile. Is known in 
history as Hwei Kung ^, ^. 2. The secondary name of Kwan 
Chung q. v. 

233. — I Yin ^ ^. Chief Minister of T'ang, the destroy- 
er of the Hia and founder of the Shang dynasty, B.C. 1766, to 
whom he was "almost what Shun had been to Yao and Yii to 
Shun, and Yih to Yii. Mencius gives him his place among 
sage ministers and counsellors as the ' one most inclined to take 
office.' " (Cf L. C, III., p. 191). Many legends are narrat- 
ed of this as of all other celebrated characters of antiquity, and 
the accounts of his origin are irreconcileable. The ^ |g gives 
his name (;g), as having been A-hgng ^ ^, but this term, 
occurring in the Shu King in connection with his services, is 
by some commentators set down as the title of his office ; 
and his real name is asserted to have been Chih ^, the desig- 
nation I having been given to him in consequence of his birth 
near the ^ river, whilst ^ is looked upon as his isse or second- 
ary appellation. Lieh Tsze recounts that "a woman of Sin 
^ (in modern Ho-nan), was gathering mulberries, and in the 
hollow of a tree she found an infant, which she reared and 
named I Yin." Hence it is commonly said of this personage 
that he was " born in a hollow mulberry ; " but the more sober 
commentators declare the statement to be a niyth derived from 
the fact that ^ ^ was the name of his birth place. The ^ 
|£ partially adopts a legend to the effi;ct that, being anxious 
to enter the service of Prince T'ang, he ingratiated himself 
with the latter by waiting upon him with savoury viands ; but 
Mencius, among other writers, denies that I Yin owed his ele- 
vation to mere skill in cookery. Having been adopted, B.C. 
1782, by T'ang as his trusted counsellor, he continued during 
many years to act as the right hand of this sovereign and his 
successors, dying B.C. 1713, in the reign of Yu Ting, who 
made his son I Chih ■0* |5$ the inheritor of his father's office. 
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234. — ^Jen Hiao ft S- -^ general in the service of She 
Hwang-ti, B.C. 220. He was created ^ f# ;^ or Viceroy o£ 
the region of the Southern Sea (corresponding nearly to the 
modern Kwangtung), as successor to T'u Hwei in B.C. 215, 
and moved 500,000 military colonists from the North to 
complete the subjugation of the new dominion. He took up 
his residence on the side of the present city of Canton, where 
already a settlement existed. See Chao T'o. 

235. — JiH 0. The Sun — defined by the ^ ^ as corre- 
sponding to 5f — that which is solid or complete, and hence the 
symbol of the sovereign upon earth. The great luminary is 
represented as the concreted essence of the masculine principle 
in nature |^ and the source of all brightness. From it emanate 
the five colours. It is 1,000 /;' in diameter, 3,000 It in circum- 
ference, and suspended 7,000 li below the arch of the firmament. 
The llj ?# ^ asserts that the Sun is the ofispring of a female 
named Hi-ho ^ ^ ; and Kwoh Poh, in his glossary, derives 
from this designation the titles given by Yao to the officers 
whom he made regulators of the seasons. (Cf. L. C, III., 
Canon of Yao.) Hwai Nan Tsze devotes a highly allegorical 
chapter of his Cosmic Philosophy to the movements of the sun, 
from whence most of the prevailing notions on the subject are 
derived. He writes as follows: "The sun rises in ^ ^ (the 
Bright Valley, Cf. h. C, III., p. 18), bathes in ^ ^, and 
passes over ^ ^, to accomplish his rising- ^ BJ. Ascending 
above Fu-sang, and commencing his journey, he is said to 
have come forth in brightness \% BJ. He reaches |fe p^J, and 
is then said to be bright on the horizon B. W- He proceeds to 
•§• ^, and has reached the stage of the morning meal g % ; 
and goes on to ^ ^, which is termed the meal in repose ^ ^^ ; 
proceeds to if ^. which is the centre of the angle %^,z.\A 
arrives at % ^, which is called the exact centre (the South) 

He finally arrives at ^ § and passing ^ % (the 

West) decends into Jt 1." (Cf. H., Book 3.) He adds that 
when the sun's last rays fall upon the roots of the trees, they 
are said to be Sang Yii q.v. He also asserts that there is a 
"bird with three legs " in the sun. Other mystics allege that 
a spirit resides in the Sun, who is named %. ^ Yuh I. 
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236,— Jo Shuei II 7jC. The Weak-watei? a river fabled 
as issuing from the foot of the Kwen-lun Mountain and 
encircling the abode of Si Wang Mu qq. v. The legend writers 
declare that it owes its name to the peculiar nature of its water, 
which is incapable of supporting the weight even of a feather— 
^ ^ "i* ^- Its name occurs in the list of rivers given in the 
Tribute of Yii (L. C, III., p. 123). 

237. — Ju-StJ Wu ^ ^ t,|. A line of embankment thrown 
up in A.D. 212, at the mouth of the river Ju-sii near L,u Chow 
(modern Kiang-si), by Sun K'iian at the advice of Lii M8ng, 
in order to enable his army the better to withstand a threatened 
onslaught by the forces of Ts'ao Ts'ao. 

238.— Kan T'ang ^ ^. Met. for the veneration ex- 
pressed toward a beneficent ruler. Reference is here made to 
the respect which the subjects of the wise and virtuous Shao 
Kung q.v. manifested for the T^ang tree, beneath which it 
was his custom to sit when dispensing justice. One of the odes 
of the f^ f^ makes mention of the Kan-fang in a stanza, the 
6rst line of which may be translated almost literally by the 
familiar words : " O woodman ! spare that tree — Touch not a 
single bough ! " Cf. L. C, IV., p. 26. 

239.— Kan Ts'itJAN Kung ^ ^'^. A celebrated palace 
of the Han dynasty, situated upon or near a mountain of the 
same name (lit. Sweet Fountain), at a distance of 100 or 200 li 
from Ch'ang-ngan. It was originally founded as a summer 
retreat by She Hwang-ti, was visited in B.C. 177 by Han 
Wen Ti, and greatly enlarged by his successor Wu Ti, who 
made it the scene of numerous religious ceremonies under the 
guidance of his Taoist instructors. 

240.— Kao Li-sze ^ :^ ±. A.D. 684—762. Was one of 
the chief eunuchs and privy counsellor of T'ang Hiian Tsung, 
and contemporary with the Ministers Chang Kiu-ling, Li L,in-fu 
and others. Unlike the last-named, he served his Imperial 
master with unvarying fidelity, through good and evil fortune ; 
but he is nevertheless reprobated in history as one of the too 
compliant ministers to that sovereign's voluptuousness and 
wanton misrule. On Hiian Tsung's accession, A.D. 713, he 
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made Kao Li-sze steward of his household, and from that date 
until the Emperor's dethronement in A.D. 756 the faithful 
servant seldom left his side. When L,i T'ai-peh was royally 
entertained in the Imperial palace, the duty of relieving the 
poet of his boots was, according to tradition, laid upon Kao 
Li-sze. 

241. — Kao Sze-k'i i^ i ^. *M A- A.D. 1645 — 1704. 
A miscellaneous writer. 

242. — Kao Yao ^ p^. The most celebrated among the 
ministers whom tradition assigns to the Emperor Shun, B.C. 
2255, the glories of whose reign are attributed in great measure to 
his virtues and energy. Shun is represented in the Shu King 
as charging him, in the capacity of Minister of Crime, with 
the control of the barbarous tribes of the frontier and of 
criminals and insurgents. (L,. C, III., pp. 45 and 69.) His 
death is recorded to have taken place in B.C. 2204. 

242a.— Ki TszE ^ ^. The Viscount or Chief of Ki, one 
of the nobles of the Empire during the reign of the tyrant Chow 
Sin, B.C. 1 154. In conjunction with Wei Tsze and Pi Kan 
qq. v., he vainly sought to turn the licentious monarch from 
his evil ways, and was cast into prison, from which the 
victorious Wu Wang released him on the downfall of the tyrant 
B.C. 1 1 22. He then retired to the country now forming the 
kingdom of Corea, declaring that his loyalty, despite his suflFer- 
ings, forbade his acknowledging the sovereignty of one whom 
he regarded as an usurper. (Cf. L. C, III., pp. 269, 315.) 
The authorship of the "Great Plan" ^ |g, one of the most 
important sections of the Shu King, is attributed to him. 

243. — Ki Cha ^ ^L- A descendant in the 20th degree 
from T'ai Peh ^ fg, the founder of the State of Wu, and 
fourth and favourite son of Show MSng, Prince of Wu, B.C. 
585. The latter desired to establish him as his successor, 
deeming him superior in virtue and ability to his elder brothers. 
Ki Cha, however, declined to rob his brothers of their birth- 
right, and continued to adorn an inferior station by many 
traits of probity and wisdom. 
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244. — Ki HwAN TszE ^ ® ■?. A conltemporary with 
Confucius, and chief of the most powerful family of nobles in 
Lu j^, the sage's native state. It was to him that the Prince 
of Ts'i insidiously transmitted a present of singing-girls and 
horsra, the acceptance of which by the Duke of Lu caused the 
retirement of Confucius from his official post, (Cf. It.C, L, 
p. 196.) 

245. — KiA I ^ If. B. circa B.C. 200. A celebrated 
scholar. When little more than twenty years of age he was 
recommended for employment, B.C. 179, to Han Win Ti, and 
in less than one year's time was promoted to the rank of privy 
counsellor. He introduced numerous reforms in the institu- 
tions of State, and was active in establishing the literary 
canon. Some of his writings are still in existence. 

246.— Ki K'ANG fg Jg. *U^- A.D. 223—262. A cel- 
ebrated functionary and man of letters, but equally renowned 
as a lover of the wine cup and a musician. He was at the 
same time an ardent devotee of the study of alchemy, which 
he practised under a willow-tree. The willow is frequently 
referred to, in consequence, as sacred to this pursuit. Hence 
the phrase ^ ^ ^ ^. Was one of the Seven Worthies of the 
Bamboo Grove. (See Chuh Lin, etc.) Incurring the displeas- 
ure of Sze-ma Chao, chief Minister of the last sovereign of the 
house of Wei, he was executed as a propagator of magic arts 
and heretical doctrines. His coolness and contempt for death 
were manifested, as he walked to the place of execution by 
his tuning his guitar in his last moments. 

247.— Ki Li $ g. B.C. 1284— 1185. The third son of 
Tan Fu (q.v.), and father of Ch'ang, the celebrated Si Peh (q.v.). 

248.— Ki Ming Ch'u Kwan §|| nl ffl M- Phr. The 
stratagem of "obtaining passage over the border by means of 
cock-crow." It is related of Prince Tan, son of Yao, that 
when fleeing from Court he arrived at the frontier at midnight, 
but by imitating the crow of a cock he caused all the neigh- 
bouring chanticleers to strike up in concert, whereupon the 
guards, thinking that day had dawned, threw open the gate. 
The same story is told of other fugitives. 
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249.— Ki Shao i^$H. *5i jjl- D. A.D. 304. Son of 
-the preceding. Fell in battle while defending the person of 
TsiN Hwei Ti, whose robe was bespattered by his brave support- 
er's blood. The sovereign commanded that the stain be 
religiously preserved as a memento of the devotion displayed by 
Ki Shao. 

250.— Ki Yen ^ ^. * ^g ]||. Celebrated as a counsellor 
of Han Wu Ti, B.C. 140. Was employed in numerous high 
offices, and is especially renowned by his policy of "governing 
by letting things alone," or by means of inaction or quietism. — 
Jjp ^ ^ i^- He was one of the early followers of the doctrine 
inculcated on this subject by Lao Tsze. 

251.— KiA Kw'Ei % ^. *:f:ffi- A.D. 30—101. An 
eminent scholar, contemporary with the historian Pan Ku. 
His work upon the writings of Tso K'iu-ming was rewarded 
by official promotion. Was entitled jj f|, or the Universal 
Scholar. 

252.— KiA SzE-TAO K ^\ Ji- D. A.D. 1276. A Minister 
of the emperor Tu Tsung, who is execrated in history as the 
chief agent in the downfall of the Sung dynasty, having kept 
that sovereign in ignorance of the disasters daily accumulating 
through the growing success of the encroaching Mongols, whose 
victories he dissembled, and having abused his trust for the 
satisfaction of his cupidity and love of ease. Disgraced after 
Tu Tsung' s death, he was put to death in the following year 
by a petty official, into who.se custody he had been given. 

253.— KiAi Che-T'ui ^ i.%. One of the faithful ad- 
herents of Ch'ung Urh, Prince of Tsin (see Wen Kung), whose 
exile he shared in B.C. 654. It is said that his proper name 
was 2 5^i. On the prince's return and assumption of power 
nineteen years afterwards, K. steadfastly declined all offers of 
reward, and, in order to avoid the prince's urgency, he with- 
drew from the Court, accompanied by his mother, with whom 
he disappeared in the forests of §| J: [Ij. According to the 
J^ 13 and ^ %^ the Prince, after a vain search, gave his trusty 
adherent up for lost, and in honour of his devotion changed 
the name of the mountain-range to ^ [Ij ; but a later legend 
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declared that, in order to force K. from his retreat, the Prince 
had caused the forest to be burnt, when the determined fugitive, 
rather than come forth, clasped hands with his mother about 
the trunk of a tree and perished in the flames. In commemora- 
tion of this event, it is asserted, the singular custom prevailed 
in North-western China of abstaining throughout the whole of 
the third month in each year (that being the period in which 
the incremation was said to have occurred) from the use of fire, 
and as all food was then consequently eaten cold, the practice 
took the name of ?^ :^ or |g ^, and of *| 'Jtg (interdict of 
smoke). At this time eggs dyed in divers colours were univer- 
sally eaten ; and willow twigs were placed above the doorways. 
The usage of abstaining from the employment of fire was found 
to cause so much injury to health that, in the 5th century 
A. D. , the Emperor Wei Wu Ti forbade the continuance of the 
practice by a special edict. 

254. — KiANG How H }ff. The consort of Chow Siian 
Wang, B.C. 827, who publicly reproved her husband at a 
banquet for his love of ease and dissipation. Then, divesting 
herself of the royal insignia, she offered herself in submission 
to punishment for the temerity she had shown ; but her reproof 
was accepted and led to good results. 

255.— KiANG Keh ^ ^. *^^. A scholar and public 
servant of the Ts'i dynasty, circa A.D. 490, distinguished by 
his learning, uprightness, and filial devotion. In early youth, 
during the disturbances of that troublous age, he rescued his 
mother from a band of brigands by carrying her many miles 
upon his back. Himself taken prisoner on one occasion by the 
forces of the Kingdom of Wei, he refused to abjure his alle- 
giance and was allowed to return to his own Court with 
untarnished honour. 

256.— KiANG She H ff, One of the patterns of filial piety, 
said to have flourished iemp. Han dynasty. In conjunction 
with his wife he devoted himself to waiting upon his aged 
mother, in order to gratify whose fancy he went daily a long 
distance to draw drinking water from a river and to obtain fish 
for her table. This devotedness was rewarded by a miracle. 
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A spring burst forth close by his dwelling, and a pair of carp 
were daily produced from it to supply his mother's wants. 

257.— KlANG TSZE-YA ^ ^ ^, al. KlANG IvO-SHANG, 

etc. I g 1^, and •jsi'?i^%,. Is reputed to have been a counsel- 
lor of Si Peh (q. v.) i2th century B.C. Legends relate that 
when Si Peh was about to undertake his campaign against the 
western barbarians, intending to divert himself one day with a 
hunt, he inquired of an oracle what his luck would be, and 
was told that the trophy of the chase would be neither tiger 
nor dragon, bears nor leopards, but the counsellor of a King. 
In the course of his excursion he accordingly encountered an 
aged man who was fishing in the river ff, whose conversation 
proved so sage and impressive that the prince begged him to enter 
his service as Minister, saying: "My grandsire told me that 
when a wise counsellor should join himself to Chow, the 
fortunes of Chow would flourish — and you are he for whom my 
grandsire looked ! " Hence he gave his new-found adviser the 
name of ;;{; ^ |^ ( " grandsire' s expectation "). The venerable 
sage was in reality surnamed Lii S and named Shang -f^, 
whence he further received the title Father Shang ^ -JJ ; but 
his patronymic was also Kiang, his descent being derived from 
Hwang Ti. Many fables are narrated of his exploits, and 
concerning his virtue it is related that this was acknowledged 
even by the fishes for which he angled. Although he used but 
a straight piece of iron, they voluntarily impaled themselves 
thereon. After serving Si Peh and his son during twenty 
years, he is said to have died aged ninety in B.C. 1120. 

258.— -KiAO TuH % %. D. B.C. 238. A minion of Ivu 
Pu-wei, when Minister to Prince Ch^ng of Ts'in. Lii Pu-wei, 
being engaged in an illicit connexion with the Prince's mother 
(his own former concubine — see I J§n), and fearing future 
discovery, caused Kiao Tuh to be placed in attendance upon 
her as an eunuch. As a result of the position thus obtained, two 
children were borne to K. by the princess, and the influence he 
wielded became second only to that of Lii Pu-wei. When the 
prince arrived at manhood he discovered the nature of his 
mother's intrigues, and, after an ineffectual attempt at raising 
a revolt, Kiao Tub was put to death, with the two children of 
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which he was the father. The adulterous pflncess was com- 
mitted to banishment. See Lii Pu-wei. 

259.— KiEH ^. The posthumous designation of Kwei ^, 
the abandoned tyrant with whose reign the Hia dynasty came 
to its end, B.C. 1766. During many years he oppressed his 
subjects with an iron despotism and the most savage brutality. 
Having become possessed of the beautiful Mei Hi (q. v.), and 
made her his consort, he indulged in extraordinary forms of 
sensual gratification for her enjoyment. Treasures were lavished 
in providing her with a splendid palace, and in the park that 
surrounded it a lake of wine was formed, at which "three 
thousand men drank at the sound of a drum," while the trees 
were hung with dried meats, and "hills of flesh" were piled 
up. At length Prince T'ang (q. v.) took up- arms to free the 
land from its oppressor, and the insurgent army proved victori- 
ous amid mighty portents and convulsions of nature. The 
tyrant, dethroned and made captive, was sent into banishment 
As one of the types of vicious rulers, he is ranked with Chow 
Sin (q.v.); whilst in the phrase Kj j ^ ^, a degree of wicked- 
ness beyond the power of imagination to enhance, is implied. 

260. — KiEH L,iN ^ J^. This is said to be the name of 
the spirit or genie of the Moon, who is also called ^ ^ or the 
Old Man of the Moon. He is reputed to influence matrimo- 
nial relations, and to tie together with an invisible red cord 
infants who are destined by fate to be joined in future wedlock. 
See Wei Ku. 

261. — KiEH Ni ^ ^. The recluse who, with his com- 
rade Ch'ang Tsu (q.v.) was ploughing when interrogated by 
Confucius concerning a ford. In combination, the names Tsu 
and Ni are used as met. for devotion to rustic pursuits alone. 

262. — KiEH Ts'AO Sh^n |± 1^ jp$. The spirit that bound 
the grass together. Reference is here made to a legend relat- 
ing to Wei Ko ISI II, a commander of the State of Tsin, 6th 
century B.C., whose father, in his last moments, besought him 
to take to wife a concubine whom the dying man had dearly 
loved. Wei Ko obeyed his father's wish. Some time after- 
wards, when engaged: in battle with Tu Hwei i^ 0, he 
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defeated the latter and took him prisoner, thanks to an old man 
■who appeared on the field and bound the stems of grass 
together so firmly as to prove a barrier against flight. The 
old man afterwards appeared to Wei Ko in a dream and said : 
" I am the father of the concubine who you dutifully married ; 
and I have thus rewarded you ! " (S. Y.) 

263.— KiEH Ts'AO HiEN HwAN M "M '^ M- Met. for 
Gratitude, with reference to the above legend and to that 
narrated respecting Yang Pao (q.v.). 

264.— KfeNG Ki-Mow 1: ff -M. D. A.D. 1671. One of 
the leaders among the Northern Chinese adherents of the 
Manchow invaders of China. Accompanied his father, K8ng 
Chung-ming | ^ Bli A.D. 1649 in the campaign which the 
latter undertook for the purpose of subjugating the province of 
Kwangtung, and in 1651, after his father's death, was created 
4(3 it i- He cooperated with Shang K'o-lii \<\. v.) in effecting 
the capture of Canton and other cities, and was subsequently 
transferred to Fukien, where he extinguished the last attempts 
at resistance to the new sovereignty. 

265. — KfeNG TsiNG-CHUNG '^ ^ %. Son of the preceding, 
and his successor as Viceroy of Fukien and Tsing Nan Wang. 
In 1674 he was induced by Wu Saii-kwei (q. v. 1 to join him in 
his attempted revolt, and for a few months he threw off his 
allegiance and declared himself independent ruler of Fukien ; 
but he shortly afterwards gave iu his submission to the 
Manchu dynasty, and was readmitted to favour. 

266. — Kin ^, — a generic term for the metals, of which 
the Chinese enumerate five, viz. : ^ ^, gold ; j^ ^, silver ; 
^, ^, copper ; 7I ^, lead ; S ^, iron. In general, ^ desig- 
nates gold, which is looked upon as the most valuable produc- 
tion in nature after the jadestone. Like the latter, it has been 
made the topic of endless mystical speculations, and, from 
the days of Wu Ti of the Han dynasty 'B.C. 140 downwards,, 
the powder of transmutation, whereby other metals or mineral 
substances may be changed into gold, has been eagerly sought 
after. See f^. According to Hwai Nan Tsze, the natural 
growth of gold takes place by slow but progressive evolutions, 
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commencing with the immaterial principle ^f creation, and 
passing through silver up to the precious metal itself. Another 
mystic asserts that gold is the perfected essence of mountain 
rock, which after the lapse of one thousand years is converted 
into quicksilver. The latter substance, being called into ex- 
istence by the female or lunar principle in nature, is accord- 
ingly fluid and incapable of concretion until acted upon by the 
pure masculine or solar principle, |ig Pg j^ ^, when it becomes 
transmuted into gold. The Chinese alchemists taught that 
the same compound, variously treated, acted as the powder of 
transmutation and the elixir of life, whence the latter is fre- 
quently spoken of as <^ j'fg, the golden draught. See K'iung 
and Yii. A belief in the power of effecting the transmutation 
of metals was highly prevalent under the T'ang dynasty, and 
was again encouraged by more thari one of the superstitious 
Sovereigns of the Sung dynasty. 

267,— Kin JiH-Ti ^ $f. * U m- D. B.C. 86. Was 
of Tartar origin, a son of King Hiu-chu of the Hiung-nu, and 
Having been taken prisoner by Ho K'ii-p'ing in B.C. I2i, was 
made a slave and employed in tending the Imperial horses at 
the palace gate. While thus occupied his unusual stature and 
noble demeanour attracted the notice of the Emperor Wu Ti, 
who raised him to the office of Master of the Horse, whence he 
was advanced to posts of the highest dignity. In commemoration 
of the "golden image, captured from his father (see Ho K'ii- 
p'ing), Wu Ti invested him with the surname ^ ; and on his 
deathbed the Emperor appointed him one of the three Regents 
who were to watch over the youthful heir. On the latter's 
accession, he was ennobled as f£ ^, and dying the same year 
he was canonized as ^. It is related of him that he slew with 
his own hand one of his sons, a favourite of the Emperor, who 
disgraced himself by lewd behaviour in the palace. He ac- 
quired great riches and was famous for the magnificence of his 
dwelling and attire, in which he rivalled his colleague Chang 
Ngan-she. 

268.— Kin I^ien Chuh ^ % j^— The golden-lily cande- 
labra, a term applied to the lights of the Imperial palace. 
With these, more than one honoured Minister or man of letters 
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lias been escorted to his residence at night j I | jg H ^, 
notably Ling-hu T'ao by T'ang Siian Tsung, and Su Tung-po 
by the Empress of Sung Jen Tsung. Four other instances 
are likewise recorded (K.Y.). 

269.— Kin Ma MSn ^ .^ pg. The Gate of the Golden 
Horses, in the palace of Wei Yang Kung. The entrance to 
the cabinet of Han Wu Ti was thus entitled from the bronze 
eflSgies of horses which were placed there, the work of a 
statuary, who is said to have modelled them from chargers 
brouglit flora the confines of Persia. On these figures being 
erected at the gateway, its name was changed from IvU Pan 
Men ,'g. 15 P^, to the above. Kung-sun Hung and others, who 
in B.C. 130 were called to Court to give counsel without being 
placed in any definite public employ, were said to await the 
Imperial mandate at the Cabinet door: ^^ I3 ^ ,l| f^, aud the 
expression entered thence into common use to designate candi- 
dates for oiBcial posts or Imperial notice. 

270.— Kin ShEng-t' an ^ m M- * ^ ^- t A I^. B. 
A.D. 1627. ^- circa A. D. 1665. An erudite scholar and 
accomplished writer. During the troublous period atteriding 
the installation of the Manchow dynasty, he devoted himself to 
the study of the imaginative literature, which, brought into 
favour under the Mongol conquerors and in vogue since the 
14th century, had been but little prized before his time. He 
found, however, great beauties in the romantic drama entitled 
M HI p5i and in several rpinances of which the H P i^ ?IC^ 
occupied, in his estimation, the highest place. These he 
edited and annotated, his criticisms giving extensive currency' 
to the works he extolled, and remainiug to this day acknowl- 
edged as the perfection of literary skill and discrimination. His 
suspected political tendencies brought him under suspicion 
shortly after K'ang-hi had ascended the throne, and he was 
arrested and executed with sixteen other men of letters by a 
Governor of Kiang-su. 

270a.— King Fang ff, M- *S "W- ist.jqentury B.C. A 
philosopher and astronomer deeply versed in the science of thp 
Yih King and the planetary revolutions, which he had studied 
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under Tsiao Yen-show ,#, |E %. The latt# predicted that 
his pupil would surpass him in knowledge, but that his science 
would lead him to destruction. This prophecy was verified, circa 
A.D. 30, when King Fang, being denounced for disobedience 
to an edict prohibiting the practice of occult calculations, was 
put to death. The division of the year into 72 periods (^) is 
attributed to a conception on his part. 

271.— King K'o M W- ^- B.C. 227. A devoted emis- 
sary employed by Tan, Prince and heir-apparent of the State 
of Yen, for the purpose of assassinating the ruler of Ts'in 
(afterwards She Hwang-ti) when threatening the independence 
of Yen. Having secretly induced King K'o, a brawling but 
courageous adventurer of the time, and accept this dangerous 
mission, the Prince commissioned him as a pretended envoy, 
charged with presenting to the ruler of Ts'in his tender of alle- 
giance, accompanied by plans of the territories of Yen, and the 
head of a military commander obnoxious to the intended victim. 
The prince and a few of his confidants escorted King K'o to 
the frontier, themselves attired in mourning garb, and the 
emissary here took leave of his boon-companion Kao Tsien-li ^ 
^ II in an elegy chanted in so mournful a strain as to draw 
tears from the eyes of the prince and his party, who "gazed 
horror-struck at the departing figure, their hair bristling within 
their caps." ^^ ^ M- Having reached the capital of Ts'in 
and gained access to the sovereign, King K'o unfolded his 
pretended mission, and seized an opportunity of striking at his 
victim with a dagger, but missed his aim and was himself 
despatched after a struggle. Cf. S. K., k. 86. 

272.— Kiu ||. The pigeon or dove. (See "Chinese 
Notions about Pigeons and Doves" by' T. Watters, Tran. 
Shanghai Branch R. A. S., 1867.) Kiu-chang | ;^, a symbol of 
protracted longevity, from the custom which prevailed under 
the Han dynasty of bestowing upon persons above the age of 
eighty a jade-stone staff 3g ;^, upon which the figure of a 
pigeon was engraved — the pigeon being believed to have 
peculiar powers of digesting its food, and a wish for similar 
strength on the recipient's part being thus symbolized. 
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273.— Kiu Chow Chu T'ieh il j]] ^ If. Met. for hope- 
lessness or irremediability. It is said that an error once com- 
mitted cannot be blotted out though "all the iron of the nine 
provinces of the empire" were gathered together and molten 
for the purpose. 

274.— Kg Hung :f -gt. ^jfi JII. Fourth century A.D. 
One of the most celebrated among the doctors of Taoism and 
adepts in the art and practice of alchemy. He adopted the 
designation Pao P'uh Tsze, |^ ;{;{» J-, under which title his 
expositions of the transcendental philosophy of the later mystics 
and on the secret processes of transmutation have been handed 
down. He is reputed to have attained to tlie state of immortal- 
ity, and his disappearance from earth at the age of 8i is referred 
to the reign Hien Ho of the Tsin dynasty, A.D. 326 — 334. 
He is said to have bequeathed the secret of his art to his disciple 
Hwang Yeh J8n '^ |f A, who, after swallowing the elixir of 
life, continued to haunt the recesses of the IvO Fow Mountains 
^ ^ [Ij, as one of the genii of earth. 

275.— KoSHU Han ^ ^f ^. B. A.D. 756. Eighth cent- 
ury A.D. A famous commander in the service of T'ang Hiian 
Tsung, descended from Tartar ancestry. In A.D. 747, was 
appointed Viceroy of Ngan-si ^ Wi a region comprising a 
great portion of modern Turkestan. In 756 was called with 
his forces to defend the failing Imperial cause against the attack 
of the traitor Ngan Lu-shan, and advised that the defiles which 
guarded the approaches to Ch'ang-ngan on the West should 
be defended in lieu of advancing to meet the enemy in the level 
country. His counsel being overruled, he gave battle at the 
foot of the mountains, and was disastrously defeated. See Ling 
Pao. After falling into the hands of the triumphant rebel, he 
was exemited by the latter' s command, although he vainly 
sought to conciliate his conqueror's good will by abject sub- 
mission. 

276.— Kg w TsiEN 40 M- Prince of the State of Yiieh H, 
occupying that part of China now forming the province of 
Chekiang and a portion of Fukien. Succeeding to the throne 
B.C. 496, he maintained a warfare of twenty years' duration 
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with Fu Ch'a, prince of Wu, whom he at length defeated B.C. 
474. He thereupon annexed the state of Wu to his dominions 
and tendered his allegiance to the dynasty of Chow, then ruling 
on the north pf the river Yang-tsze. (See Fan Li.) 

277. — Kow Wu ^ ^. The name attributed to the region 
(now forming the province of Kiang-su and part of the adjacent 
territories) which was formed into a principality by T'ai Peh 
^ fg, eldest son of the Duke of Chow, circa B.C. 1280 (^ pg. 
See Wu T'ai Peh). The word Kow is said to have been used 
as a prefix in the language of the barbarous aborigines of this 
region. 

278.— Kow YiH Fu Je;n fij -^ ^ A. D. B.C. 88. The 
title given to the lady Chao, who, while filling an official post 
in the seraglio of Han Wu Ti, attracted by her beauty the 
notice of that sovereign, and was raised by him to a position of 
supreme favour. From the office conferred upon her she 
received the title Tsieh Yii [^ ^ ^f-) and apartments were 
assigned to her in the Kow Yih Pavilion, whence the designa- 
tion by which she is referred to above. In B.C. 94 she gave 
birth to a son, who received the name Fuh-ling ^ |J^, and 
the affection lavished upon this child by the Emperor inspired 
her with the ambition of setting aside in his favour the recog- 
nized heir to the throue. By a dark intrigue she succeeded in 
implicating the heir apparent in an accusation of sorcery and 
of parricidal designs, and so well did her plot succeed that the 
Emperor was persuaded to doom his son to death with thousands 
of other innocent persons. The infant on whose behalf this 
conspiracy was undertaken was then recognized as heir to the 
Throne, to which he actually succeeded in B.C. 86 ; but before 
this event occurred the Emperor Wu Ti had discovered th? 
falsehood of the statements imposed upon him, and iaB.C. 88 
the lady Chao died by the hand of the executioner. 

279.— Ku Sow ^ IJi. The father of the great Emperor 
Shun, B.C. 3255. The name is variously interpreted, — by 
some taken in the sense of physical, by others in that of moral, 
blindness. He is represented as having been a harsh and 
unfeeling father, and as having sought, in conjunction with 
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his second wife and son, to cause the death on repeated occa- 
sions of the virtuous and dutiful Shun, before the latter' s 
elevation. 

280. — Ku Yeh-wang M If S. * # >M- A..D. 519—581. 
Celebrated as a scholar of almost universal learning. Was 
author of the dictionary called ^ ^, and of sundry historical 
commentaries. 

281.— Ku Yen-wu m M tl- *W A. t? #• A.D. 
1613 — 1683. One of the most distinguished scholars and 
authors of the present dynasty. His commentaries on classical 
and historical subjects are highly prize^. 

282.— KuH-LiANG Shuh U "^ ik or I ! ^,. * % i^. 
According to a traditipn, was a pupil of Tsze Hia, from whom 
he is reputed to have received the text, orally consigned to 
him, of the Ckhm Ts^zu, the annals of the State of Ln compiled 
by Confucius, upon which he prepared a commentary. This 
work, transmitted through a series of disciples, was brought to 
light io the reign of Han Siian Ti, who, in B.C. 51, stamped 
it with his approval during the great literary revival which 
took place under his auspices. (T. K. an. cit.) See She K'ii 
Koh. Cf. W. N., p. 5. 

283.— KuNG Ku ^ f|. One of the Assistants of the Em- 
peror Hwang Ti (q.v. ). Reputed as the first constructor of 
boats. 

284.— KuNG KuNG ^ I. (i) A legendary being, re- 
specting whose epoch and personality much difference of 
opinion exists, though all traditions concur in representing him 
as having been the leader of a titanic rebellion in times of old, 
when he well nigh overwhelmed the earth with a watery 
deluge. By some writers he is said to have been a minister of 
Fuh Hi, B.C. 2852, and by others a vassal of Shen Nung, of 
Chwan Hii, or of others among the ancient rulers. One version 
represents him as having rebelled against Chwan Hii, and 
brought floods upon the Empire until defeated and made 
prisoner; whist another account states that when Nii Kwa ';q.v.) 
the sister of Fuh Hi, ascended the throne, Kung Kung raised 
a revolt and lifted up a flood of waters to overwhelm the land. 
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Nii Kwa marshalled an army against the rftel, whom she 
overcame and slew. Lieh Tsze enlarges upon this tradition by 
relating that Kung Kung "struck with its head against the 
Imperfect Mountain Z" J^ \h, and caused it to crumble down. 
He broke the pillars of Heaven and destroyed the supports of 
the corners of Earth. He fought with Chuh Yung (.q.v.), and 
was vanquished by Nii Kwa." From these traditions, the 
superstitions of later ages have invested Kung Kung with the 
attributes of the god of Water 7^ ijil^. (2; The presumed title 
of the "Minister of Works" under the Emperor Yao, who 
banished him for permitting inundations to gather head. Cf. 
L. C, m., pp. 23, 39. 

285.— KuNG-SHAN FuH-jAO JV llj ^ S' ^^h century B. 
C. A noble, contemporary with Confucius, and governor of 
the district of Pi ^. At a time when he was hesitating in his 
loyalty and disposed to join in the sedition of Yang Hu (q. v.), 
he addressed an invitation to Confucius, desiring the latter to 
visit him. Cf. h- C, I., p. 183. The sage was inclined to 
comply with the summons, believing that he might be instru- 
mental in effecting a political reform, but did not fulfil this 
intention. For the cognomen Fuh-jao, the ^ ^ has Pu-niu 

Z- fit- 

286. — Kung Sui ^ 5^. ist century B.C. Governor of 
Po Hai ^ •^, a region of North-eastern China in the reign of 
Han Stian Ti, B.C. 73-47, in which post he greatly distin- 
guished himself by his vigour and prudence in the suppression 
of disorders. He offered liberal amnesties to the brigands who 
infested his territory, and by his counsels induced them to turn 
their hands to honest labour. From the admonition he con- 
stantly gave, that his people should sell their swords and 
daggers to purchase heifers and ploughing oxen, the saying 
arose that under his government men " wore oxen at the waist 
and carried heifers in their belts" — ^ '^ M ^• 

287.— Kung-sun Hung ^ ^, ^/,. *§. Z). B.C. 122. Fa- 
mous as a minister of Han Wu Ti. He first rose into note B.C. 
130, when the scholars and functionaries of the Empire were 
called upon by their sovereign for advice respecting matters of 
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State and counsel based on the teachings of antiquity. The 
homily tendered in reply by Kung-sun Hung, an obscure 
scholar, who had been a swineherd in his early years, was 
approved beyond all others, and its author, having been 
invested with the title ]$ ±, was commanded to "await the 
Imperial mandates at the Gate of the Golden Horse ' ' (See Kin 
Ma Men). He was afterwards made Privy Councillor, and in 
B.C. 124 was raised to the rank of chief minister, which post 
he held until his death. Was ennobled as 2|i j^ ^. 

288. — KuNG-suNG I^UNG ^ % f|. A Taoist philosopher, 
who flourished among the adherents of P'ing Yiian Kiin, B.C. 
298. His skill in argument is described by Sze-ma Ts'ien, in 
the phrase ^ |& [W! ^ ; but this dictum, the precise meaning 
of which is disputed, has been subsequently explained as a 
theory to the eflfect that the attributes of material objects, such 
as hardness and colour, are separate existences. Cf. W. N. , p. 
126. 

289.— Kung-sun Yang ^ ^, f^. See Wei Yang. 

290. — KuNG-YANG Kao g. ^ ^. Said to have been a 
native of Ts'i and a pupil of Tsze Hia, from whom he received 
the text of the CKun TsHu (the Confucian Annals). His 
commentary on this work ranks among the canonical writings. 

291. — Kt) K'lAO §g 1^. The store house of grain prepared 
by the tyrant Chow Sin (q.v.). Its contents were distributed 
among the people in B.C. 1123, on their deliverance from the 
oppressor by Wu Wang, the great founder of the Chow dynasty. 

292. — KwAN Chang H 5|. Abbr. for Kwan Yii and 
Chang Fei (q.v.). 

293.— Kwan I-wu or Kwan Chung '^ ^ ^ or \ ^. 
D. B.C. 645. One of the most renowned statesmen of antiquity. 
A native of the State of Ts'i ^, he was in youth the bosom- 
friend of Pao Shuh Ya (q.v.), and the latter, being in the service 
of the prince'who afterwards became Duke Hwan of Ts'i (see 
Hwan Kung), recommended Kwan Chung to his master as the 
most fitting person for the office of chief Minister. In B.C. 
685, he was accordingly raised to this post, in which, by his 
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prudent counsels and just administration, he pbwerfully con- 
tributed to the aggrandisement of Ts'i. During a long series 
of years, he directed the alliances and campaigns in which his 
master took the headship, and he, at the same time, by develop- 
ing the commerce of Ts'i, both by sea and land, raised the 
comparatively petty State to equality with far larger and more 
populous rivals. A philosophical work on government and 
legislation, the alleged production of his pen, is still in ex- 
istence, and his name is enrolled in the list of sages under the 
title Kwan Tsze ^ ^, The friendship which subsisted 
between Pao Shuh and himself was referred to in his saying: 
"My parents gave me birth, but Pao Shuh [alone] knows my 
feelings," and the names of the two friends are celebrated with 
a repute similar to that which pertains to Damon and Pythias. 

294.— Kwan Shuh Sien ^ ^ ^. The third son of Si 
Peh (q.v. ), and younger brother of Wu Wang, who conferred 
upon him the principality of Sien (whence the appellation 
above) after his establishment upon the throne B.C. 1122. In 
later years Kwan and his brother Ts'ai (or Ts'ai Shuh Tu) 
became involved in intrigues against their nephew, the youth- 
ful heir of Wu Wang, then reigoing under the guardianship of 
Chow Kung. The latter took up arms B,C. 11 15 to repress 
the sedition incited by the brothers, and put Kwan to death. 

295.— Kwan Tsu || gf. The title assigned to the first 
Ode of the Ske King^ in which the happy union of a prince 
with a gentle and harmonious consojrt is celebrated. The first 
stanza runs as follows : |i §§ gf *Io S J^ il ^o ^ ^ }fe ^o 
^ -? iJ ^i- Here the birds designated as tsii kiu, sounding 
their notes in unison yet apart from each other^ in the. islets of 
the river, are made to symbolize the modesty and purity of the 
virgin who is about to become the fitting consort of the prince. 
Commentators are at variance with each other respecting the 
bird that is intended to be described by the characters tsU kiu^ 
and notwithstanding the suggestiveness of ii|, which seems to 
imply some species of dove, yet, as Dr. Legge points out, the 
Chinese themselves prefer to insist on a different meaning, and 
consider that some aquatic bird is referred to. Dr. Legge sees 
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reasons for introducing the Ode with the unpoetical translation : 
'■'■ Kwan-kwan^ go the ospreys." Cf, L. C. , IV., i. — By me- 
tonomy the expression Kwan-isu is frequently employed to 
symbolize virtuous courtship and happy union. The Ode, as a 
whole, is declared to be emblematical of the virtues of a 
Prince's consort, J^ -^ ^ \%\ and by some authorities the 
signification of Kwan is reduced to ^ ^ — the sound of har- 
mony. 

296.— KwAN Ts'Ai ^ ^. Abbr. for Kwan Shuh Sien 
and Ts'ai Shuh Tu (qq. v.). 

297.— Kwan Yt) |g j^. *g ^. D. A.D. 219. Desig- 
nated I %. 11, and deified as Kwan Ti || ^ or J^ ^, the God 
of War. A native of Kiai Chow % ^\ in Shan-si, who rose 
into celebrity toward the close of the second century through 
his alliance with Liu Pei and Chang Fei (qq. v.), in the struggles 
which ushered in the period of the Three Kingdoms. He is 
reputed to have been in early life a seller of bean-curd, but to 
have subsequently applied himself to study, until in A.D. 184 
he casually encountered L,iu Pei at the time when the latter 
was about to take up arms in defence of the house of Han 
against the rebellion of the Yellow Turbans. He joined Liu 
Pei and his confederate Chang Fei in a solemn oath, which was 
sworn in a peach-orchard belong?ng tO' the latter (^^^^ ^), 
that they would fight thenceforward side by side and live 
and die together. The fidelity of Kwan Ylt to his adopted 
leader remained unshaken during a long series of years in 
despite of many trials ; and similarly his attachment to Chang 
Fei continued throughout their lives. At an early period of 
his career he was created a fing hozv (baron) by the regent 
Ts'ao Ts'ao(q.v.), with the title ^ ^ ^ ^ ; and at this epoch 
a celebrated incident in his history took place. Desirous, it is 
said, to turn the hero from his fealty toward Liu Pei, whose 
two wives, the ladies Kan and Mei ^ ^ZL^ K had fallen 
into his power, Ts'ao Ts'ao caused Kwan Yii to be shut up at 
night in the same apartments with the two imprisoned ladies ; 
but the trusty warrior preserved their reputation from inuendo 
and proved his own fidelity by mounting guard in an ante- 
chamber the livelong night with a lighted lantern in his hand. 
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To this event allusion is made in the phrase : ^^^'MM.^M 
g -g. His martial prowess shone conspicuously in the many 
campaigns which were waged by Liu Pei before his throne as 
sovereign of Shuh became assured ; but he fell a victim at last 
to the superior force and strategy of Sun K'iian (q.v.), who took 
him prisoner and caused him to be beheaded. Long celebrated 
as one of the most renowned among China's heroes, he was at 
length canonized by the superstitious Hwei Tsung of the Sung 
dynasty, early in the i3th century, with the title ,g, ^. ^. In 
1 128 he received the still higher title of 3£ ^ |^ ^ 2, and 
after many subsequent alterations and additions he was at 
length raised in 1594 by Ming Wan Ivi to the rank of ^ or 
God, since which date, and especially since the accession of 
the Manchu dynasty, his worship as the God of War has been 
firmly established. 

298. — KwANG Ch'eng Tsze ^ J5& ^. A supernatural 
being named by Chwang Tsze as contemporary with the 
Emperor Hwang Ti, B.C. 2697, who is said to have visited 
him in the grotto among the Kung-t'ung mountains, where he 
led an ascetic life, and to have received instruction from him 
respecting the mystic pursuit of immortality. The imperial 
votary was enjoined to cultivate complete serenity of mind and 
tranquillity of body, to disregard external sensations, to contemn 
worldly knowledge and pursuits, and to withdraw himself 
from human joys and sorrows, as the means by which the 
mortal frame may be sublimated into a perpetual longevity (5$ 
till W- According to later opinion, he was one of the incarna- 
tions assumed by Lao Tsze, before his appearance at the 
Court of Chow. 

299.— KwEi ffl. The Tortoise— one of the four divinely 
constituted or supernatural creatures (see Part II., No. 94). 
There are said to be ten descriptions of this animal, of which 
the first and greatest is the jp$ f or Divine Tortoise, which 
presented to the gaze of Yii the mystic writing of the river 
Loh, whence he deciphered the basis of moral teachings and 
the secrets of the unseen (see anie. No. 177). An astrological 
legend represents the divine tortoise as having been an 
embodiment of the star Yao Kwang S jfc in Ursa Major ; and 
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from the divine tortoise is said to have sprung the ^ | , the 
member of the supernatural group referred to above. Another 
account alleges, on the contrary, that from the "first dragon" 
^ fl sprang the Great yiian ^i; g;, and from this the divine 
tortoise, which gave birth to the tortoise tribe. At a very 
remote period of Chinese history the shell of the tortoise was 
one of the chief elements in the art of divination (Cf. L. C, 
III., p. 335 et. al.), and its presence was considered as exercis- 
ing an auspicious influence on the localities it frequents. 
Divers marvellous tales are narrated with regard to its fabulous 
longevity and its faculty of transformation. It is said to con- 
ceive by thought alone, and hence the "progeny of the 
tortoise," knowing no father, is vulgarly taken as a synonym 
for the bastard-born. A species of the tortoise kind is called 
pzek g, the largest form of which is the yuan f|, in whose 
nature the qualities of the tortoise and the dragou are combin- 
ed. This creature is the attendant of the god of the waters JqJ 
ffi ® ^) ^°d it has the power of assuming divers transforma- 
tions. In the shape of the tortoise is also depicted the pt-kz ^ 
]^, a god of the rivers fpf ^, to whom enormous strength is 
attributed ; and this supernatural monster is frequently sculpt- 
ured in stone as the support of huge monumental tablets 
planted immovably as it were, upon its steadfast back. The 
conception is probably derived from the same source with that 
of the Hindoo legend of the tortoise supporting an elephant, 
on whose back the existing world reposes. 

300. — KwEi ij^. The cassia tree, to the leaves and bark 
of which high medicinal virtues were attributed by the early 
physicians. Taoists legends appropriated this tree to the 
gardens of Si Wang Mu (q. v. ), where the ^ j or cassia tree of 
jade-stone grew. See Yix. During the T'ang dynasty it was 
recounted that a cassia tree grows in the Moon ; this notion being 
derived apparently from an Indian source. The sdl tree ^ ^ 
(shorea robusta), one of the sacred trees of the Buddhists, was 
said during the Sung dynasty to be indentical with ^ 4* ;^, 
the cassia tree in the moon (cf. 't jg H ^ k. 41). The lunar 
hare is said to squat at the foot of the cassia tree, pounding 
its drugs for the genii. See T'u. The cassia tree in the moon 
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is said to be especially visible at mid-autuuft, and hence to 
take a degree at the Examinations which are held at this period 
is described as fjf [ ^ — plucking a leaf from the cassia. 

301.— K WEI KUH TszE ^ ^ ^.— The designation as- 
sumed by an ascetic philosopher, said to have been named 
Wang Hii (q.v.), who gave instruction at his retreat in the 
mountain dell called Kwei Kuh to a select body of disciples, 
among whom Chang I and Su Ts'in were the most famous. 
He is claimed by the Taoist as one of their patriarchs ; but 
the doctrines he is said to have professed were rather of a kind 
applicable to the conduct of the political intrigues and negotia- 
tions of his epoch (4th century B. C. ). 

302. — KwEN £3^. The officer who, according to legendary 
history, was appointed Minister of Works "gj ^ by the 
Emperor Yao in B.C. aagy, and directed to drain off the waters 
by which the land was overflowed. He laboured for nine 
years, but without success, and was fi.nally banished for life to 
Mount Yii %% [Ij, whilst his functions were entrusted to his son 
Yii(q. v.). 

302a. — KwoH Kwoh Fu-jen ^ ^ :^ A Youngest sis- 
ter of Yang Kwei-fei, and consort of the latter in the seraglio of 
T'ang Hiian Tsung,. by whom this title was conferred upon 
her together with vast estates. She was the most beauteous of 
the three frail sisters who shared between them the Emperor's 
favour. See Yang Kwei-fei. It was said of her : /f J|; :^ ^ 
U ^ Mf she was beauty itself, needing no adornment to 
enhance her charms. 

303.— Kwoh K'u |[5 E- *^ W:- One of the patterns of 
filial piety. Is said to have lived in the second century A.D., 
and to have had an aged mother to support, beside his own 
wife and children. Finding that he had not food sufficient for 
all, he proposed to his wife that they should bury their infant 
child in order to have the more for their mother's wants ; aud 
this devotedness was rewarded by his discovering, while engaged 
in digging a pit for this purpose, a bar of solid gold which 
placed him above the reach of poverty, and upon which were 
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inscribed the words : "A gift from Heaven to Kwob K'ii ; let 
none deprive him of it ! " 

304.— KwoH P'OH 115 3i. * ^ ^^. A. D. 276— 324. A 
famous scholar and commentator, and expositor of the doctrines 
of Taoist transcendentalism. It was narrated of him that when 
a youth he received from a supernatural being a "green 
satchel" ^ ^, containing a treatise in nine books, which 
indoctrinated him in the hidden mysteries of alchemy and 
sublimation. He annotated many of the ancient writings, and 
is ranked among the highest authorities on antiquarian, as well 
as mystical subjects. 

305. — KwOH TszE-HiNG 115 ^ @. A military command- 
er at the close of the era of Mongol supremacy, who, in A.D. 
1353, raised the standard of revolt and attracted to his service 
the young Buddhist monk Chu Yiian-chang, afterwards founder 
of the Ming dynasty. He assumed the title of }|^ I^ I, short- 
ly after which he died, consigning his forces to the leadership 
of the young aspirant for power, to whom he had given in 
marriage his adopted daughter. The latter, eventually known 
as the Empress Ma, was, during many years, the fondly-loved 
consort of her adventurous lord. 

306.— KwoH TszE-i 115 ^ M- A.D. 697—781. One of 
the most renowned among Chinese generals, and greatly 
distinguished by his services to four successive Emperors of the 
house of T'ang. The disorders which broke out in the declin- 
ing years of Hiian Tsung were repressed chiefly through his 
vigour and determination, and he wrested province after 
province from the hands of insurgents. Was ennobled as jfg. [5^ 
3E and canonized after his death at an advanced age with the 
title ^ g£. He was blessed with an almost innumerable prog- 
eny, the offspring of his eight sons and seven sons-in-law, all 
of whom occupied high ofi&cial posts. The bleesings which he 
enjoyed, namely honours, riches, and longevity, were attributed 
by a popular legend to the interposition of the star-maiden Chih 
Nii (see K'ien Niu), who is said to have appeared to him once 
on the day specially consecrated as her festival and promised 
him these rewards. 
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307.— K'l ^. A son of the Emperor l5uh, and "Min- 
ister of Agriculture" under Shun, B.C. 2255. The princes 
of the line of Chow derived their descent from him, whence 
he is also spoken of as jg j . He bore the title Tsi ^ -or 
How Tsi J§ I , — the former, it is said, in reference to his 
functions as director of agricultural pursuits, ^st (millet) being 
the name of the best of the five principal kinds of grain ; and 
the title Aow with reference to the principality of which he 
inherited the lordship. See Tsi. Cf. L.C, HI., pp. 43, 44. 

308.— K' I JfiN Yew T'ien Ch'ui ^Z J< M ^ M- The 
man of K'i, who lived in dread of the Heavens falling : — met. 
for exaggerated apprehension, foolish foreboding of evil. The 
phrase is derived from a passage in the allegorical writings of 
Lieh Tsze. 

309. — K'i Lien Shan fR j^ llj. The range of mountains 
which formed the centre of the country of the Hiung-nu Sj ^i 
in whose language KH-lien signified Heaven. Identified with 
the T'ien Shan 3^ llj or Celestial Mountains of Central Asia. 
See T. K. Han % |f , 2nd year. 

310. — K'i Peh U fg. One of the assistants of the Emperor 
Hwang Ti, B.C. 2697. Was the Emperor's tutor in medical 
investigations and the reputed founder of the art of healing. 
Hence the phrase | ^ fig, — the science of K'i Peh and Hwang 
Ti — met. for medical skill. 

311. — K'lEN Niu ^ ^. The Cow-herd — a pseudonym 
attributed to one of a group of stars near the Milky Way, 
identified by some with that called -Jpf ^ (j3 7 Aquila) and by 
others with the constellation ^ (comprising portions of Capri- 
cornus and Sagitarius). A remarkable legend connects the 
"cow-herd" with Chih Nii i^ ^, the Spinning Damsel, a 
Lyra. Hwai Nan Tsze first gave currency to a romantic idea 
on the subject by declaring that the two are separated all the 
year round, except on the seventh night of the seventh month 
^C^i when "magpies fill up the Milky Way and enable 
the spinning-damsel to cross over. ' ' From this obscure passage 
a legion of poetical allusions have sprung, the most famous of 
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which is a stanza by the Emperor Wei W8n Ti (Ts'ao P'ei), 
who refeils to the [supposed] separated lovers gazing at each 
other from afar— I \ M ^ ^ ^ M- The tf '-i 5^> has a 
legend to the effect that when Chang K'ien (q. v.) was sent 
to discover the sources of the Yellow River, which was be- 
lieved to be the continuation on earth of the 5c M (Milky 
Way), he sailed up the stream for many days until he reached 
a city where he saw a woman spinning and a young man 
leading an ox to the water to drink. Chang K'ien asked 
what place this was, and in reply the woman gave him her 
shuttle, telling him to show it when he returned to his own 
country to the star-gazer ^ 2js, who would know from it where 
he had been. Accordingly, when the shuttle was shown to 
Kiin P'ing, the wise man referred to his calculations and 
found that the day and hour when Chang K'ien had received 
the shuttle corresponded with the moment when he had ob- 
served a wandering star intrude itself between the positions of 
Chih Nil and K'ien Niu. It was accordingly inferred as cer- 
tain that the voyager had actually sailed upon the bosom of 
the Milky Way. 

312. — K'lN ^. The Chinese lute, a stringed instrument, 
considered as yielding the purest strains of harmony. Its 
invention is ascribed to the ancient Emperor Sh8n Nung. 
Combined with the sSA j^ or harp of many strings, it constitutes 
an emblem of harmony, which the She King repeatedly 
adduces. Thus the lines quoted by Confucius: ^ •? Sf -&•» 
jnjg |g % — "happy union with wife and children, is like the 
music of lutes and harps." Cf. L. C, I., p. 260. Again, in the 
celebrated Kwan Ts'u Ode (see ante, 295) the happy agree- 
ment, free from feelings of jealousy, which reigns in the well- 
ordered female apartments of a prince, is typified in the verse : 
W,%M-ko^^^'S, Z- Hence ^ |i ;t =li— the string of 
the lute and harp — is an expression commonly used as an 
emblem of matrimony ; and $f f^, a derivative of the same 
idea, metaphorically implies a second marriage. Beside the 
harmony of married life, the friendship of either sex is equally 
symbolized by the concord of sweet sounds proceeding from 
these instruments ; and in another acceptation purity and 
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moderation in official life are similarly typified» In allusion to 
the lettered functionaries of old who, without thought of 
worldly lucre or unworthy intrigue, contented themselves in 
recreation with their favourite lutes, the abode of a virtuous 
official is designated ^ ^, the Lute-hall, and the approach to 
his tribunal as | i-g, the steps leading to the lute. See T'ao 
Yiian-ming and Ts'ai Yung. 

313. — K'lN Si M S- 7tli century B.C. An official of the 
State of Ts'in, who recommended Peh-li Hi (q. v.) to Duke 
Muh for employment. When the Duke refused to accept the 
services of this wise man, K'in Si, devotedly resolved to effect 
his purpose, stopped his master's chariot and, exclaiming ; 
*' Since I can be of no use to my country, it is better I should 
die!" dashed out his brains against the side of the vehicle. 
The deep impression created by this act of devotion had the 
desired effect, and Peh I,i-hi was taken into Duke Muh's 
counsels. 

314.— K'ING KWOH K'ING CH'fiiNG fi [ iS- The 
vanquisher of states and cities — a hyperbole derived in part 
from the SAe King and employed by L,i Yen-nien (q. v. ) iu a 
stanza which he sang before Han Wu Ti, with hidden reference 
to the beauty of his sister, the lady Li. Hence met. for the 
power of female loveliness. 

315.— K'lu Jan Kung JL % &• See Chang Chung-kien. 

316.— K'lu TsuN %^§^, *(ii«^. A.D. 1420— 1495. A 
native of the island of Hai-nan (K'iung Chow), and celebrated 
as a scholar, poet, and statesman. Was one of the continuators 
of the Vung Kien Kang Muh and author of numerous 
philosophical treatises and commentaries. Can. as ^ ^. 

317. — K'iung ^. A synonym for the jade-stone (chryso- 
prase), the rarity and value of which have led to its being 
adopted as the symbol for all that is most beautiful and precious. 
In the She King the expression kHung hwa \ ^ is found as a 
synonym for gems or precious stones. According to the ^ ^ 
Dictionary, kHung was the name of the red jade-stone ^ 3g, but 
the commentary on the Book of Odes, iu which the character 
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occurs (L,. C, IV, p. 152), declares that it signifies the "finest 
kind of jade-stone." The poet Sze-ma Siang-ju, in the 2nd 
century B.C., spoke of "chewing the blossom of the kHung,'' 
and this was explained by his commentator Chang I 5| J| 
with reference to the legend which placed the k'mng tree— the 
tree of life— among the wonders of Mount Kw'en Lun (q.v.). 
He says that the k'iung tree was 10,000 cubits in height and 
300 arm-spans in circumference, and that its blossom, if eaten, 
conferred the gift of immortality. Another writer states that 
the name of the tree was | ;^, and that it was composed of 
the gem called ^ jFf- (Cf. K. D. in verb. ) From the period 
above cited the kHung tree was continually extolled as the 
especial property of the goddess Si Wang Mu (q. v.), who be- 
stowed its leaves arid blossoms upon her votaries, and the 
expression became naturalized in the mystic language of the 
Taoists, who constantly made use both of this word and its 
synonym ^ (see Yii) as symbolisms in connection with the 
secrets of alchemy or the wondrous glories of the transmundane 
spheres. Hence k^iung tan \ ^ is employed as a generic 
term for the occult preparations which constituted the draught 
of immortality or the powder of transmutation. (See Tan. ) In 
poetry kHung is used as a convertible term with 3g jade-stone, 
and also, in allusion to the milk-white purity of one of the 
most highly prized varieties of the gem, as a synonym for 
whiteness or spotlessness. The radiant face of the moon is 
described as | ^, the lake of kHung. 

318.— K'ow Chun % i^. *^ fiji. D. A.D. 1023, A 
celebrated statesman and scholar. Notwithstanding his integ- 
rity and devotion to the service of the State, he fell a victim to 
the intrigues of enemies jealous of his power, and notably the 
courtier Wang K'in-jo. While attending the Emperor Ch§a 
Tsung in an aggressive campaign undertaken in A.D. 1004 
against the Ki-tan Tartars, with the object of recovering a part 
of the territory they had seized upon, he counselled the con- 
elusion of a treaty with the enemy on terms offered by them at 
T'an Chow \% jll, perceiving that disaster was inevitable unless 
their offers of peace were acceded to. The Emperor unwillingly 
accepted his advice, but in later years was easily persuaded by 
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K'ow Chuu's enemies that he had acted a t«itorous part on 
this occasion. He eventually banished the ill-judged counsellor, 
but was shortly afterwards obliged to recall him. After years 
of alternate favour and disgrace, the Minister was banished once 
more to Lui Chow (in modern Kwang-tung), where he died. 

319.— K'UNG KiuJL£. *f'?M- B.C. 551— 479- The 
foregoing are the names borne by the revered sage, who is 
known in European literature as Confucius. The influence 
exerted during a period almost coextensive with the Christian 
era by the reputation of his teachings and example has been 
well-nigh absolute over the Chinese mind, led by insensible 
steps to elevate the philosopher into a model of ideal perfection. 
For many centuries past, and by unanimous consent, Confu- 
cius has been venerated as the one being upon earth who was 
endowed with wisdom unalloyed ; who, without any claim to 
divine inspiration or reliance upon supernatural powers, had 
an intuitive knowledge of righteousness, whose every word 
was a priceless inheritance and every action a ' ' pattern to the 
succeeding ages." Such has been the judgment of posterity, 
commencing from a period about two centuries and a half 
subsequently to the sage's death, but even during his lifetime 
he was undoubtedly reverenced as a man of surpassing wisdom 
and eminent goodness. His father, K'ung-shuh Liang-hSh 
?L -M ^ iiS) was a military officer of the State of L,u ^ (occu- 
pying part of the modern province of Shan-tung), a man of 
great personal prowess and unusual strength and stature. 
This warrior was the son of Peh Hia f^ J, whose father, 
K'ung Fang-shuh JL ^ ^, had migrated into hvL from his 
native country, the state of Sung J^, in order to escape from 
the enmity of a powerful hereditary foe. This period, with 
the centuries immediately preceding and ensuing upon it, was 
the feudal age of China's history, when the sovereignty of the 
Emperors of the Chow dynasty had become reduced to little 
more than an empty pageant and the actual functions of 
government had wholly passed into the hands of a varying 
number of vassal princes, who ruled their respective territories 
or States (^) with all the attributes of sovereign power. His- 
tory records that the soldier Shuh I,iang-hSh had married in 
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early life a lady named She J^ J^, who bore him nine daugh- 
ters, and a concubine, by whom he had a son, a cripple, who 
was called Meng P'i :S: jJt- When more than seventy years of 
age, yearning for direct ofifspring, he sought in marriage one of 
the three daughters of the Yen family |g J^, of whom the 
youngest, Cheng Tsai gj; ;^ by name, espoused him in dutiful 
obedience to her father's command. The offspring of this 
union was a son, who received the name K'iu, in consequence, 
it is related, of a remarkable "hill-like" protuberance of his 
forehead ; the place of his birth being Tsow ^, a city in the 
district of Ch'ang-p'ing ^ 2p, tbe site of which is placed in the 
modern district of Sze Shui ffg prfc in Shan-tung. When three 
years old, K'ung K'iu was left an orphan by the death of his 
father, and his mother subsequently removed with him to the 
district of K'ii Fow ^ ^, where his home became established 
in a village to which the same name — ^ ^ — was eventually 
given as that borne by his birthplace. The fabulists of later 
ages have recorded a multitude of supernatural or marvellous 
occurrences which heralded the birth of the sage and attended 
his growth in years, but these are merely transparent imita- 
tions of the Hindu legends relating to the nativity of Shakya- 
muni (Buddha) and are considered as mere romance by the 
Chinese themselves. They may be found dwelt upon at some 
length in the "Life of Confucius," contained in chapter V, of 
Vol. I, of the Chinese Classics, by the Rev. James Legge, 
D. D., to which reference must be made for anything more than 
a summary of the leading facts in the sage's career. These — 
as distinguished from later embellishments — are narrated by the 
historian Sze-ma Ts'ien, whose work, composed about B.C. 
ICO, already assigns a prominent position to the sage, with 
a prophetic sense, it is contended, of the glory that was held in 
store for his reputation. Of his early years little is recorded 
beyond the fact of his displaying a temperament unusually 
sedate and prone to ceremonial usage. At the age of nineteen 
he married, and in the following year his wife gave birth to a 
son (see K'ung Li). About this period he is found engaged in 
official duties as a comptroller of the public granaries, and 
shortly afterwards he became surrounded by a school of young 
men, who enrolled themselves as his pupils in the study of 
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morality and the teachings of the ancient sagea|i which he had 
made the field of enthusiastic and reverent research. It is 
owing to these disciples that the greater part of what is known 
respecting the sage and his teachings has been transmitted to 
posterity. Confucius himself composed no doctrinal work. 
An assiduous student of the then existing records or traditions 
concerning the great dynastic founders of the Chinese polity, 
he held up for the admiration of his pupils and his countrymen 
at large the virtuous endeavours of these wise rulers and the 
principles upon which under their government the empire was 
ordered. The lessons which he drew from these sources and 
inculcated in his conversations or by his example are pre- 
served in the collection of notes or discourses, fH fg, which 
(translated by Dr. Legge under the title of Confucian Analects) 
forms one of the four Books E3 ^ constituting the most sacred 
portion of the Chinese canon of philosophy and instruction. 
In these dialogues he is seen expounding his views upon the 
duty of men, in which obedience to parents and to rulers, 
humility and contentment, a reverence for antiquity and strict 
adherence to the traditional usages of ceremony, occupy the 
principal place. The book which contains this embodiment 
of the sages' lessons is considered as having been the joint pro- 
duction of some of his chief disciples, and his teachings were 
amplified and consolidated in other treatises, the ^ ^ and 
*¥ /ff) which constitute, with the above-named, the so-called 
Confucian Books. When at the zenith of his repute as a 
teacher, he repaired to the imperial capital, the city of Loh •{!§ 
(near the site of the modern Ho-nan Fu), with the intent of 
studying there the records of antiquity. This visit has been 
rendered memorable by an interview which is said to have 
taken place between Confucius and the founder of a school of 
thought entirely opposed to his own, the philosopher Lao Tan 
or Lao Tsze (q. v. ), but the narrative upon which this incident 
in the life of Confucius is based is drawn from the writings of 
Chwang Tsze, a disciple of Lao Tan, and is discredited in 
consequence by the followers of the orthodox sage. Their 
reluctance to accept the story of this encounter, although sup- 
ported by the authority of Sze-ma Ts'ien, arises from the fact 
that Confucius is represented in the legend as having been 
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disconcerted by tlie lofty speculations and bold language of the 
Taoist philosopher, who did not hesitate to evince contempt for 
the petty maxims with which his contemporary sought to reg- 
ulate the relations of human society. Returning to his native 
state, Confucius was made chief magistrate of the town of tfi ^, 
where, by applying in practice the principles of government he 
had already taught, he wrought, it is said, a marvellous reforma- 
tion in the manners of the people. The ruler of L,u, Duke 
^'^^g S &) raised him from this position to the higher office of 
Minister of Works Hj ^ and subsequently to that of Minister 
of Justice -gj g, during his occupancy of which posts he "be- 
came the idol of the people and flew in songs through their 
mouths" (I,. C, I., proleg., pp. 74, 75). The regard of his 
sovereign became, however, alienated from him through the 
intrigue of a neighbouring prince, the Duke of Ts'i, who 
grew jealous of the prosperity which, under his renovating influ- 
ence, the State of lyU had attained. In order to divert the mind 
of Duke Ting from serious thoughts he sent to that potentate a 
present of eighty of the most beauteous damsels of Ts'i, trained 
to the performances of music and dancing, together with 30 
spans (10, comprising four each) of the finest horses. The 
enjoyment derived from these acquisitions caused the wise 
minister to be neglected by his sovereign, and Confucius, now 
in his 57th year, withdrew from his office, trusting, but in vain, 
that this act would prove a warning to Duke Ting. During 
the remainder of his life he travelled from State to State, 
received in some places with honour, in others left wholly 
neglected, but always attended by some of his faithful disciples. 
During these years of leisure he turned to account his lifelong 
study of the records of antiquity, and rendered services which 
have been declared inestimable by posterity in collecting and 
arranging the basis of the works which now, under the title of 
J^zng ^, form the second portion of the canonical scriptures. 
In B.C. 481 he undertook the composition of the only original 
work derived from his pen, a chronicle of the history of his 
native State, commencing with the year 722 B.C., to which he 
gave the name Ckun Ts'iu % ^ (Spring and Autumn), with 
reference, it is presumed, to the succession of the seasons. In 
this work he sought especially to make the facts of history a 
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vehicle for inculcating the principles maintaitftd in his teach- 
ings. While engaged in its composition, news was brought to 
him that a marvellous beast had been captured during a hunt- 
ing expedition of Duke Ngai of I<u (to which State Confucius 
had now returned), and this beast the sage at once recognized 
as the supernatural lin 1^, the appearance of which at a time 
when disorder universally prevailed he looked upon as of evil 
omen. Profoundly affected by the occurrence, he exclaimed 
that his end was drawing near and his teachings exhausted, 
and with the record of this event he closed his historical labour. 
Two years afterwards he breathed his last, and was interred in 
immediate proximity to his family residence. His disciples 
reared a tomb over his remains, which continues venerated to 
this day as a sacred spot, adorned and enriched by successive 
dynasties, and which even the most lawless rebels have treated 
with respect. (Cf. Williamson's Journeys in North China^ 
Vol. I., p. 224.) By this tomb the main body of his pupils 
mourned during three years, but the devoted Tsze Kung dwelt 
in a hut beside it for three years longer. The memory of the 
philosopher was venerated and his teachings were handed down 
during the ensuing ages by a succession of disciples, but it 
was not until nearly three hundred years after his decease, 
when the feudal system was on the point of disappearing and a 
general reform in the principles of government was introduced 
under the newly-founded dynasty of Han, that recognition was 
accorded to his memory by Imperial command. Kao Tsu, the 
first sovereign of the Han dynasty, visited his tomb and oflFered 
a sacrifice before it ; and the recovery of the canonical texts 
in the reign of his successors, who diligently endeavoured to 
repair the losses caused by the proscription of ancient literature 
during the reign of She Hwang-ti(q.v.), stimulated a fresh and 
increasing veneration for a teacher who constituted a prominent 
link with the glorious past, and whose doctrines were entirely 
acceptable to the possessors of absolute power. His descend- 
ants were employed iu honourable posts, and in A.D. i the 
Emperor P'ing Ti caused a temple to be erected in which 
sacrifices were to be offered to his name jointly with those of the 
model he venerated, the Duke of Chow (see Chow Kung), and 
the title ® ^ ^ ^ ;g &—«' Illustrious Duke Ni, I^ord of Com- 
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pleted Praise — " was attributed to Confucius. During some 
centuries the sage was consequently referred to as ^ /g, or 
g <iC, but in A.D. 739 the Emperor Hlian Tsung advanced 
him to a position of higher sanctity than that of the Duke of 
Chow, and canonized him as ^ ^ ^, Prince of Illustrious 
Learning, since which date he has been recognized as the 
chief national object of sacrificial honours. At the same time 
the subsidiary title of ^ j|, or "Sage of Antiquity," was 
attributed to him by the imperial will, and in A.D. 1012 the 
Emperor Sung Chan Tsung substituted for this the epithet S 
H, or Most Perfect Sage, which the mandates of succeeding 
sovereigns have confirmed. The designation Tsze ■?, with 
which Confucius was honoured in his lifetime, is considered to 
have been identical with the fourth rank of nobility, which 
had come during his epoch to be applied not only to the higher 
functionaries of state, but also to the teachers or "Masters" 
who were resorted to as sources of instruction. Holding the 
position of Ta Fu ^ ^, or "High Officer," his full honorary 
designation was ;/<; ^ ^, whence he came to be called K'ung 
Fu-tsze, and this appellation, latinized by the Jesuit translators, 
has taken the form in which his name is known in European 
literature. (Cf. J. C. L., k. 4, Art. :f; ^.) 

320.— K'UNG Li ?L M- *fe .%• B.C. 532—483- Son 
of Confucius. It is recorded that his father gave him the 
cognomen Li (carp) in celebration of a present he had received 
of a pair of fish of this kind from the sovereign of his native 
State. No particulars of his life are recorded. 

321.— K'UNG Ki ?L IS- *•? iS- Son of the preceding 
and grandson of Confucius, of whose doctrines he became 
one of the most conspicuous expositors. Born about B.C. 500, 
he lived to the age of 62, according to Sze-ma Ts'ien, or to 
upwards of 100 years, as other writers maintain. (Cf. L- C, I., 
proleg., p. 37.) The instruction he received from his illustrious 
grandsire became fruitfully developed by his own philosophic 
mind, and took shape in the treatise entitled tfi ^, the 
"Doctrine of the Mean," which embodies the Confucian ethics 
in their highest form. He is canonized as one of the @E, 
or four associates of the sage, and enjoys the title of JjE ^ '^. 
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322.— K'UNG Fu JL S§- *■? W,- ^•'*irca B.C. 210. 
A descendant of Confucius in the ninth degree and eminent 
as a scholar. Holding office under the destroyer of literature, 
She Hwang-ti, he is reputed to have preserved the text of 
the chief canonical works by secreting them in his house, 
whence they were eventually recovered. He is also looked 
upon as the author of a collection of memoirs of his famous 
ancestor and of the latter's grandson, Tze-sze, fragments of 
which are still preserved under the literary pseudonym JL ^ ^, 
which is said to have been adopted by himself. 

323.— K'UNG Ngan-kwoh JL ^ ^- * ^ M- A descend- 
ant of Confucius in the twelfth degree. Held high office under 
the reigns of Han King Ti and Wu Ti, in the second century 
B.C., and was principally instrumental in the task of decipher- 
ing the ancient text of the Shu King, when recovered circa 
B.C. 150, from the place where it had been concealed during 
the proscription of literature by She Hwang-ti. (Cf. L>. C, 
1., proleg, p. 12.) Was author of treatises in elucidation of the 
classic of filial piety ^ Jl and the dialogues of Confucius. 

324.— K'UNG YiNG-TA JL si Ji, * ft m- A. D. 574—648. 
A descendant of Confucius in the 33nd degree and a dis- 
tinguished scholar and public functionary. 

325.— K'UNG Yung JL Mil!. *^ m- Z>. A.D. 208. A 
celebrated scholar and public functionary, but famous also as a 
lover of conviviality and boon companion of the erratic genius 
Ts'ai Yung. Held office as Governor of Peh Hai ft ?§, and 
was for a time in high favour as a. counsellor of the last 
Emperor of the Han dynasty, but as an opponent of the 
schemes of Ts'ao Ts'ao he incurred the enmity of that arbitrary 
usurper, and was at length executed as a traitor by the latter's 
i:ommand. 

326.— K'tt YtJAN jg ^, also named K'tJ P'ing | 2|3. Was 
a privy counsellor of Prince Hwai, of the State of Ts'u g '|i ;£, 
circa B.C. 314, with whom he stood high in favour until 
ousted from his position by a jealous rival, who unjustly 
denounced him to the sovereign. The disgraced minister, 
conscious of his own integrity, found solace iu the composition 
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of a poem which he entitled || ,||f — or grief dispelled — and in 
which he sought to convey instruction to his sovereign's mind 
by Clothing the lessons of antiquity in a lyrical form. Finding 
his appeals disregarded, and the condition of his country 
becoming desperate, he resolved to bid farewell to life, and 
betaking himself to the bank of the river Mi I,o fg ^, after 
revealing his distress and his final resolution to a fisherman 
whom he encountered, he clasped a stone to his bosom and 
plunged beneath the waters of the stream. This suicide took 
place on the 5th day of the 5th moon, and, in commemoration 
of the statesman's heroic death, the people of Ts'u were 
accustomed on that day to hold an annual festival, when 
offerings of rice were cast into the river to propitiate, it 
was said, the water spirits, as was done when attempts were 
made to recover the body of K'ii Yiian. This festival is still 
celebrated in Southern China, under the name of the feast of 
dragon-boats, and a peculiar description of rice-cake, enveloped 
in the leaves of the water-flag, is eaten in commemoration 
of the event. 

327.— K'Oan Teh-yU H fg M- *ig ^- A.D, 759— 
818. A distinguished statesman and scholar. 

328.— Kw'Ai Ch'^h P #. * 3ft: 5i- A politician of the 
era preceding the foundation of the Han dynasty, and coun- 
sellor, among others, of Han Sin (q. v.), who relied greatly 
upon his sagacity and prudence. 

329. Kw'Ei ^. The name attributed to one of the Nine 

Ministers of Shun, B.C. 2255. He was charged with the 
direction of the State music. 

330.— Kw'^N I.UN E ^- -A- mountain of Central Asia, 
widely celebrated in Chinese legends. The actual range of 
mountains to which this name is applied, is identified by 
modern geographers with the Hindu Kush, but it is chiefly in 
ancient fable and Taoist mythology that mention of it occurs. 
The name is found in the Shu King, in the ancient record 
entitled the Tribute of Yii (^ K, L. C, HI., p. 127), where it 
is spoken of among the spots whence the wild tribes of the 
West B ^ brought haircloth and skins, but at a very early 
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period the cosmogonists and mystics appear to have elevated 
it to the position of the central mountain of the earth and 
the source whence the "four great rivers" take their rise. 
Thus in the Shan Hai King it is alleged that "Mount Kw'en 
Lun is 10,000 li in circumference and 11,000 li in height. 
Around its base flow the blue river, the white river, the red 
river, and the black river." Lieh Tsze, in his allegorical 
rhapsody, based on the legend of Chow Mu Wang, dilated on 
its marvels as the residence of the queen of the genii, Si Waug 
Mu (q. v. ), and from his day onward the fabulists have vied with 
one another in fantastic descriptions of the wonders of this fairy 
abode. Hwai Nan Tsze, with his accustomed wealth of detail, 
portrays the mountain and its accessories in terms which have 
given birth to countless later fictions. He says : " It has walls 
piled high in nine-fold gradations ^ i^ A< Si rising to the 
height of 11,000 /?', 114 paces, 2 feet, and 6 inches, and upon 
it there grow trees and grain. On the west there are the tree 
of pearls 3^ ^, the tree of jadestone ^ ) , the tree of the silan 
gem Jg I , and the tree of immortality /}^ 5E | . On the 
east there are the ska- fang ^ ^ and the lang kan ^ J]-, on 
the south there is the kiang tree ^ j , aud on the north the pi 
^ and the yao ^ trees (different forms of chrysoprase or jade). 
At its foot flows the Yellow Water which, after three windings, 
returns to its source. It is called the Tan water ^- 7J1C, and 
those who drink of it escape death. The waters of the Ho (the 
Yellow River) flow from the mountain, and the Weak Water 
II 7jC (see Jo Shuei) issues from a hollow rock and flows 
into the Moving Sauds S S^-" Innumerable other marvels 
are related of the mountain and its appurtenances, the source 
of which may be traced through more than one indication 
to the legends of the Hindu mythology. Thus in the !&• jH IB 
the statement occurs that " Mount Kw'Sn L,un is called in the 
West Mount Sti-mi ^ 3i," the well-known Chinese equiva- 
lent for Sumeru, the abode 'of Indra and his consort, with 
whom there is consequently ground for identifying Tung 
Wang Kung and Si Wang Mu. The description which is 
appended to this mention of Mount Kw'gu L,un bears moreover 
a striking resemblance to many of the features of the Hindoo 
legends. The mountain is said to be peopled with genii, who 
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cultivated upon its terraces the " fields of sesamum " ^ and 
"gardens of coriander" ^ g] (seeds which are eaten in lieu of 
ordinary food by the votaries of longevity). Beside these stand 
twelve gemmeous towers 3g J, all built of the five-coloured 
jade-stone. Here, according to another collection of Taoist 
fables, the g ^ ^ ^, dwells the goddess Si Wang Mu at tlie 
head of her fairy legions, and here grow the forests of chry- 
soprase ^ ^ and the great tree of jade-stone JJ |p[, which is the 
tree of life. (See K'iung.) At its foot lies the ^ ^j^, or I,ake 
of Gems. It was in this marvellous abode that the goddess 
feasted her Imperial visitor, Muh Wang, of Chow (q. v.). 

331. — Kw'en Ming Ch'e ^ ^ ^- The name given 
to an artificial lake formed B.C. lao, near Ch'ang-ngan, by 
Han Wu Ti, for the purpose of exercising his forces in nau- 
tical evolutions prior to the conquest which he undertook of 
the barbarous tribes inhabiting the country of Kw'6n Ming 
(in the region of modern Sze-ch'wan). Chao Ti afterwards 
converted the lake into a fish-rearing establishment, whence 
the sacrificial supplies were drawn. The surplus produce was 
sold at a low rate to the poor. 

332.— LAN K'lAO ^ ^f. The Indigo Bridge at the 
ancient capital of China, Ch'ang-ngan. It is celebrated both 
as the bridge under which the steadfast Wei-sh6ng Kao (q.v. ) 
lost his life (K. Y.), and still more as the scene of the marvel- 
lous adventure of P'ei Hang ^ ^, a scholar of the T'ang 
dynasty, respecting whom the following romance is narrated : 
Passing this bridge one day on his way to his native place, 
and being athirst, he entered a hut, where an old crone gave 
him to drink from a vessel which she summoned her daughter 
to bring. The girl displayed features of marvellous beauty, 
and in reply to the scholar's inquiry stated that she was called 
Yiin Ying ^ ^, a name of which he had been warned in a 
dream. He forthwith asked her hand in marriage, but her 
mother replied that his suit could be entertained only on the 
condition that he should produce a pestle and mortar of jade 
BE ^■^ E3 fo'^ ^^'^^ purpose of pounding certain magic drugs 
bestowed upon her by a genie. After a month's search the 
scholar found the required articles, and obtained his bride iu 
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exchange for them. He was afterwards adnSStted with her 
into tlie ranks of the genii. From these two stories the name 
of the bridge has become symbolical of lover's trysts and 
betrothals. 

333. — LAN T'iNG '^ '^. The Epidendrum Pavilion, the 
rendezvous in the 4th century A. D. of a convivial and literary 
club of distinguished scholars, whose compositions in prose 
and verse were written out by the hand of the celebrated 
calligrapher, Wang Hi-Che (q. v.). Facsimiles of his texts have 
been engraved on slabs in successive ages, and rubbings of 
these inscriptions are known by the name of the pavilion 
whence their originals emanated. 

334.— lyAN Ts'ai Ho [^ ?ic fo- A legendary being, one 
of the Eight Immortals (A fllj), and of uncertain sex, but 
usually reputed as a female. The -Jk ^ M ti states that she 
wandered abroad clad in a tattered blue gown, with one foot 
shoeless and the other shod, wearing in summer an inner 
garment of wadded stuff, and in winter choosing snow and ice 
for a sleeping place. In this guise the weird being begged a 
livelihood in the streets, waving a wand aloft and chanting a 
doggerel verse denunciatory of fleeting life and its delusive 
pleasures. 

335.— I.ANG Ya T'ai JJe^ iJI J. A tower said to have 
been built in B.C. 232 by Ts'in She Hwang-ti. It was an 
edifice in many stories, crowning the summit of Mount Lang 
Ya, whence it overtopped all the surrounding hills and com- 
manded a view of the Eastern sea. Its site is placed in the 
modern district of Chu-ch'eng, on the south of the Shantung 
Peninsula. 

336.— Lao Tszb ^ ■:?. The founder of the Taoist system 
of philosophy. He is said to have been surnamed Li ^ and 
named 5, with the cognomen fg |5^, or g g:, and Tan |§ 
is also said to have been one of the designations he bore. His 
history is almost altogether legendary, but amid the cloud of 
fables narrated concerning him, his biography, as given by 
Sze-ma Ts'ieu, contains some particulars which may be 
regarded as perhaps authentic. According to this account he 
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was a keeper of the records at Loh f^, the capital of the Chow 
dynasty, about the close of the sixth century B.C., and pro- 
fessed a doctrine of abstraction from worldly cares, based upon 
speculations concerning Tao J^ and Teh f* (see post)^ which 
excited the curiosity of the sage Confucius himself and led to 
an interview between them, from which the orthodox philos- 
opher retired disconcerted with the bold flights of imagination 
he encountered in L,ao Tsze, " soaring dragon-like above the 
clouds to Heaven." Doubt is, however, cast upon the veracity 
of this legend, which is derived from the writings of Chwang- 
tsze, himself a follower of the Taoist patriarch. After a long 
period of service, lyao Tsze retired from his employ, foreseeing 
the decadence of the house of Chow, and betook himself 
toward the West. On reaching the frontier pass of Han Kuh 
® ^ 1^ the governor of the gate, Yin Hi, besought him to 
indite his thoughts in writing before retiring from the world, 
and the philosopher accordingly prepared a work in two sec- 
tions, treating of Tao and T&h ; after committing which to the 
care of Yin Hi, he disappeared from mortal ken. To this brief 
record a later tradition adds that Yin Hi, a scholar versed in 
the secrets of astrology, was warned beforehand by supernatural 
appearances of the sage's coming, and after obtaining from his 
pen the precious treatise, departed in his company for the 
deserts of the West, riding upon a car drawn by black oxen. 
The later mystics improved upou the current legend by assign- 
ing a period of fabulous antiquity and a miraculous conception 
through the influence of a star to Lao Tsze's birth, alleging 
him to have been the incarnation of the supreme celestial 
entity which they named -^ ±."^1^ oi the Venerable Prince 
[of] the Great Supreme, whence he is also entitled I^ao Kiin. 
According to the fabulous account given in the JlJ filj j^, he 
became incarnate in B.C. 1321, and was born of a woman in 
ft t Ml a village of the State of Ts'u. His mother brought 
him forth from her left side, her delivery taking place under 
a plum-free ^ !^, to which he at once pointed, saying: "I 
take my surname (viz., Ivi) from this tree ! " When first born 
his head was white and his countenance as that of an aged 
man, from which circumstance he derived his designation of 
Lao Tsze — the Old Child. He is further represented as having 
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served Wu Wang, the founder of the ChowdynSty, B.C. .1122, 
as keeper of the records, and to have wandered to the " furthest 
extremities of earth," including the countries called Ta Ts'in 
^ ^ and Tu K'ien ^ $^, where he converted men to his 
doctrines and again returned to China to undergo the episode 
of his rencontre with the keeper of the gate, the date of which 
is placed in B.C. 1030. As this legend is obviously of an 
epoch posterior to the introduction of Buddhism in China there 
is every reason to believe it an invention based on the accounts 
of Shakyamuni's nativity and designed to vie with the 
marvels narrated concerning the latter. The longevity ascribed 
to him is only what should be expected of the patriarch of a 
sect whose chief aim in after ages became the achievement of 
corporeal immortality. No countenance is given, however, in 
the writings ascribed to this pen, to marvels of this kind or 
supernaturalism of any description. The ideas which can be 
actually traced in his Treatise on Taa and T^k (the If f* ^) 
may be summed up as follows : Creation proceeding from a 
vast, intangible, impersonal First Principle, self-existent, self- 
developing, the mother of all things. The operation of this 
creative principle fulfilled in the nature of man, the highest 
development of which again is to be sought for in a return 
through "quietism" and "non-action" to the mother prin- 
ciple. The highest good, accordingly, is to be enjoyed in a 
transcendental abstraction from worldly cares, or freedom from 
mental perturbation. In a doctrine such as this it is not 
difficult to trace at least a superficial likeness to the theories 
of Brahmanism, and whether originally derived from Hindu 
thought or not, it is probable that the cultivation of I^ao Tsze's 
teachings had a latent influence in preparing the way for an 
influx of the metaphysical speculations of Indian philosophers 
to satisfy a mental craving not provided for in the simple 
materialism which Confucius expounded. At least the latitude 
allowed by the vagueness of I^ao Tsze's writings both enabled 
and encouraged his so-called disciples and adherents to graft 
upon the leading notions of his text an entirely adventitious 
code of natural and psychical philosophy which, on the one 
hand, expanded into a system of religious belief, a simple 
travesty of Buddhism, and on the other became developed into 
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a school of mysticism, founded apparently upon the early' 

secrets of the professions of healing and divination, from whence 

it rose to occult researches in the art of transmuting metals into 

gold and ensuring longevity or admission into the ranks of the 

genii (see Tan f^ and L,i Shao-kiin). To all these professions 

and pretensions the title of the religion or teachings of Tao was 

given, although they were in reality in no wise countenanced by 

the doctrines of Lao" Tsze himself. His professed disciples, Lieli 

Tsze and Chwang Tsze, in the 4th century, and Hwai Nan 

Tsze, in the 2nd century B.C. , progressively developed the mystic 

element thus introduced, and a notable impetus accrued to it 

from the superstitious belief with which the pretensions of the 

alchemists were received by the Emperor Wu Ti, from whose 

period onward the reverence paid to the founder of the sect 

began to assume a divine character. The Emperors of the 

T'ang dynasty in especial delighted in exalting his memory by 

means of spiritual attributes. In A.D. 666 Kao Tsung 

canonized him with the title i: ± S % 1; llJ, when for the 

first time he was ranked among the gods as Great Supreme, 

the Emperor (or Imperial god), of the Dark First Cause. In 

A.D. 743 this title was still further enlarged by the ardent 

votary of Taoism, Hiian Tsung, and in A.D. 1013 the title 

'k 1. ^ ^ (already referred to above) was added by Imperial 

command to the previous list. (Cf. :$: if IB ^. ) His work, 

the Tao TiA King^ has been translated into French by M. 

Stanislas Julien, into English by the Rev. J. Chalmers, D.D., 

and into German by V. von Strauss. 

337._I^AO IyAI Tsze ^ ^ T'- A legendary character 
said to have flourished under the Chow dynasty and celebrated 
among the models of filial piety. It is said of him that at the 
age of seventy he still made attendance on his parents (who 
were still living in extreme old age) the chief care of his life, 
and, in order to entertain them in their childish dotage, he 
used to dress himself in a fantastic garb and gesticulate before 
them without a thought for his own years. 

338.-1,1 Ch£;n ^ M. Self-styled A W- A Taojst doctor 
of the Sung dynasty, circa nth century A.D., who gave out 
that he had lived on earth for eight hundred years, and hence 
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assumed the designation Li Pa-peh, He is sajd to have led a 
wandering life, professing to be an adept in the mysteries of 
transmutation, and finally to have passed away from earth 
without undergoing bodily decease. 

■339._I,i Cho-wu ^ ^ g. D. circa A.D. 1610. An 
eccentric character, widely known at the close of the i6th 
century, when he gave up an official position to adopt the life 
of a Buddhistic devotee. His name has been made use of by 
the authors or editors of popular romances and prefixed to the 
eulogistic notes or commentaries which are interspersed through- 
out the text of many of these works. 

340. — Li Fang ^ij |5$. The name assigned by a Buddhist 
tradition to the Indian priest, who is said to have come with 
seventeen companions from India to China in the reign of Ts'in 
She Hwang-ti (circa B.C. 220), introducing the sacred writings 
of the Buddhist faith. {Fa Yuan Chu Lin, Cf. K. P. W., k. 
28.) The legend appears to have no historical basis. See 
Ts'ai Yin. 

341.— Li Fang ^ g§, * BJ Jt- A.D. 925— 996. Minister 
of State in the reign of Sung T'ai Tsung, and celebrated by 
his erudition. Was chief director in several literary under- 
takings instituted by Imperial command. 

342.— Li Fu-j^n ^ ^ A- A favourite concubine of Han 
Wu Ti and sister of Li Yeu-nien (q. v.). Her beauty was 
byperbolically described by the latter in a stanza sung to the 
Emperor. (See K'ing Kwoh.) Hence the phrase ^ 'g, as a 
synonym for female loveliness. The Emperor was inconsolable 
at his favourite's death. He caused her portrait to be enshrined 
in the Kan Ts'iian palace, and was granted a glimpse of her 
spirit through the art of one of his magicians. 

343.— Li Fu-kwoh $ H g. Z>. A.D. 762. A eunuch 
of the household of T'ang Htian Tsung and the latter's most 
trusted counsellor during the closing years of his reign. When 
Hiian Tsung abdicated the throne in favour of his son, the 
Emperor Suh Tsung, the latter was similarly led to repose 
unbounded confidence in Li Fu-kwoh, under whose influence 
he raised to the rank of Empress the lady Chang, one of the 
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chief inmates of his seraglio (A.D. 757). From this period the 
control of State affairs was almost wholly engrossed by 1,1 Fu- 
kwoh, who was advanced to the post of Minister, and for a time 
his influence with the Empress (^g )§), who virtually ruled the 
State, was unbounded. She began, however, to weary of his 
dictation and sought to compass his death, but her consort died 
before she was able to accomplish the project, and in the ensuing 
confusion Li Fu-kwoh caused the Empress herself to be put to 
death in her own apartments. On the accession of the heir 
apparent (the Emperor Tai Tsung) Li Fu-kwoh was for a time 
treated with marked respect and continued in the discharge of 
his high functions, but the Emperor, fearing his encroaching 
disposition, caused him shortly afterwards to be secretly assas- 
sinated. 

344.— Li HiEN-CHUNG ^ 1^ ^. *M^- D. A.D. 1178. 
A renowned military champion of the dynasty of Sung. His 
father, Li Yung-k'i ^ ^^ ^, was hereditary governor of one of 
the northern frontier districts which, in A.D. 1138, were 
occupied by the encroaching Tartars of the house of Kin ^ 
when, scorning to be vassals of a barbarian enemy Li She-fu 
( I ift fS)i as he was then called, together with his father, 
made an attempt at escape, in which he with a few followers 
succeeded ; his father and the greater part of his kindred being 
overtaken and slain. The youthful Li She-fu, after taking 
refuge for a time among the Tartars of Hia g, made his way 
into China proper and offered his services to the Emperor (Kao 
Tsung), who rewarded him with a military command and 
invested him with the cognomen Hien-chung (Loyalty made 
manifest). He gained high distinction in many campaigns 
against the Tartar invaders. Can. as g^ g 5i- 

345. — Li Hwei ^ i'M- A minister of Prince W8n of Wei, 
^ "% ^1 temp. Contending States. Foreseeing that his 
country would be involved in arduous warfare, and anxious 
that the people should be perfected in the use of the bow, he 
caused it to be proclaimed that in all future cases of litigation 
the decision should be referred to the ordeal of archery. In 
consequence of this mandate every one displayed great 
eagerness in the practice of shooting with such excellent 
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results that when the day of battle at lengil>h arrived, the 
forces of the rival State of Ts'iu ^ were easily vanquished by 
the bowmen of Wei. 

346.— Li Kang ^ |f . =pfg ^. A.D. 1085— 1 140. A 
functionary of high merit and distinction during several reigns 
of the Sung dynasty. Was chief Minister of K'in Tsung 
at the time of the irruption made by the Kin Tartars into 
the central provinces of China, and valiantly conducted the 
defence of Pien King ff: ^, the then capital (the modern K'ai- 
feng Fu) in 1126, but was dismissed from office in order to 
conciliate the enemy on submission becoming inevitable. En- 
nobled as HI H ^. He was afterwards restored to his post, 
and continued to urge resistance to the invader, in consequence 
of which he was remitted to an inferior post, and was finally 
dismissed from his functions on the accession of Kao Tsung in 
A.D. 1127. Was can. as ,£, ^. 

347.— Li Ki ^ i|5. One of the "fatal beauties" of 
Chinese history. She was the daughter of a chieftain of the 
Jung barbarians on the west of China '^ 5^, and having been 
captured in B.C. 672 by an expedition undertaken against her 
tribe by Duke Hien o-f Tsin ^ )^ ^, she was taken by him 
to wife and became the favourite among many concubines. 
She gave birth, in B.C. 666, to a son, who was named Hi Ts'i 
^^, in whose favour the birth right of several elder half-brothers 
was set aside. (See Wen Kung. ) The prince being made heir 
to the throne through his mother's influence, not only met an 
untimely death, but involved his country in a series of 
sanguinary disorders. See Hi Ts'i. 

348.— Li Kuan ;^ ^|. A celebrated beauty of the harem 
of Han Wu Ti, B.C. 140. The exquisite delicacy of her 
complexion at the age of fourteen was such that her Imperial 
lover dreaded, it is said, lest the mere contact of a silken fringe 
should cause her injury. The Emperor playfully expressed the 
fear, moreover, that the zephyr, however gently blowing, 
might carry her away from earth. 

349. — Li Kwang ^ ^. A renowned commander in the 
service of the Emperors Wen Ti and Wu Ti of the Han 
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dynasty, second century B.C. Was victorious in upwards of 
seventy engagements with the Hiung-nu, and in B.C. 119 
was sent as second in command of a vast host specially 
equipped for the complete annihilation of these restless foes 
of the Chinese. The army of the Hinng-nu was actually 
routed, but their Khan {shan-yii |^ •^) escaped, and lyi Kwang, 
having answered for his certain capture, committed suicide 
upon the field of battle. He was deeply bemourned by his 
troops, for whose well-being he had constantly shown a 
peculiar care. 

350. — Li Kwang-li $ ^ fij. A military commander of 
the reign of Han Wu Ti, who despatched him in B.C. 104 at' 
the head of an army against the kingdom of Ta Ylian ;/i; ^, 
situated on the confines of Persia, on the pretext of subjugating 
the city of Urh She J_^ gj|}, which had failed in paying a 
promised tribute of horses. Although attended with enormous 
loss of life to his army in its passage across the trackless 
wastes of Central Asia, the expedition was successful, and its 
leader was hailed on his return with the title of J]^ 0ili }i| '^, or 
the (conquering) General of Urh She. In B.C. loi he effected 
the conquest of Ta Yiian, and was ennobled as f^ |f ^. The 
Emperor took his sister into the seraglio, and this alliance 
awakened in the favoured general's mind an ambitious design 
of seating its offspring upon the throne, but his plans having 
been detected in B.C. 90, during his absence on a campaign 
against the Hiung-nu, his family was seized and placed 
in durance. Upon this he took refuge with the enemy, 
who invested him with high honours, and he eventually 
became united in marriage with a daughter of the Hiung- 
nu Khan. 

351.— lyi KwANG-Pi ^ % ^- D. A.D. 764. A states- 
man and commander during the troublous period at the close 
of the reign of T'ang Hiian Tsung, and a faithful champion 
of the imperilled dynasty in conjunction with the renowned 
Kwoh Tsze-yi. His strategical skill enabled him in particular 
to combat and defeat the desperate efforts of the insurgent She 
Sze-ming to gain the control of the Empire in A.D. 755 — 760. 
Was ennobled as ffr '{^ I and canonized as |g^ ^. 
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352.— Li Kwei-nien ^ ^ ^. * #. ^ musician and 
instructor of the theatrical performers of the Li Yuan (q. v.) 
hi the reign of T'ang Hiian Tsnng. He was one of three 
brothers, all of whom were famous for their musical talent. 
They accumulated a vast fortune and erected a family mansion 
at the capital, which was said to vie in magnificence with the 
Imperial palaces. The two younger brothers were named 
respectively % i^ and t^ ^. K^ %.%%%)■ 

353. — Ivi KwoH ^ flJ. Abbreviation for Li Kwang-pi 
and Kwoli Tsze-yi, (q. v.). 

354._Li K'feH-YUNG ^ % %■ D. A.D. 908. A re- 
nowned commander of the latter years of the T'ang dynasty. 
His father was a chieftain of the Sha T'o ^ [Jg tribe, a branch 
of the T'u-kiieh, occupying a region near lake Balkash, who 
was originally named Chu-yeh Ch'ih-sin ;^ HP ^ »&, and who 
in A.D. 847 took military service with the Chinese and aided 
in repelling an invasion of the T'u-fan (Tibetans). In A.D. 
869 the Emperor I Tsung rewarded his services by bestowing 
upon this foreign auxiliary the surname borne by the Imperial 
house itself, viz., Li ^, to which he added the cognomen 
Kwoh-Ch'ang ^. Although at a later period engaged in a 
revolt, Li Kwoh-ch'ang and his son were among the foremost 
defenders of the house of T'ang in its gathering troubles, and 
the latter rendered valiant services in suppressing the rebellion 
of Hwang Ch'ao. For these he was ennobled as ^ J. He 
excelled in archery, an art which he had practised in his youth 
among the fearless hunntsmen of his native wilds, and marvel- 
ous tales are narrated of his skill. Having lost the sight of 
one eye, he became known as the one-eyed dragon — ^ B^ ^. 
See Li Ts'un-hu, his son. 

355. — Li Li ^ !^ a Minister of Justice under W^n 
Kung of Tsin, B.C. 630, who, according to the legend told 
concerning him, was so deeply grieved by the frequent infliction 
of capital punishment at the sentence of his subordinates that 
he resolved to put an end to his own existence, and turning a 
deaf ear to the persuasions of his sovereign, he fell upon his 
sword and died. 
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356.— Li Lin-fu ^ :^ -g-. D. A.D. 752. The Minister 
execrated in history as tlie chief agent in producing the disas- 
ters which befell China in the second half of the reign of T'ang 
Hiian Tsung, whose unworthy favourite he was. A supple 
and ambitious courtier, he secretly encouraged the disgust which 
the Emperor began, after many years of reign, to feel for the 
sternly upright counsels of Chang Kiu-lingiq. v.) and seized 
an opportunity in A.D. 734 of discrediting the latter and in 
rising to supreme power as chief Minister, in which capacity he 
continued until his death. Bent upon retaining his position and 
influence, he encouraged the excesses to which the Emperor 
had manifested an inclination ; encouraged the secret desire 
which the latter manifested in A.D. 737 to order the execution 
of three of his sons, and actively furthered the shameful license 
which was displayed in the elevation of the lady Yang (see 
Yang Kwei-fei/ and her two sisters to the height of Imperial 
favour. He was ennobled in A.D. 737 as ^ g 5^, a distinc- 
tion conferred upon him by the Emperor ostensibly as a reward 
for the good government of the Empire, which was attested by 
a report received from the chief criminal judge, Sii K'iao f^ %%. 
This functionary addressed the Throne stating that no more 
than 58 cases of capital pitnishment had taken place during 
the year, and that as a consequence of diminution in the 
"emanations of death" which hung round the great prison, 
magpies (birds of good omen) had been seen nesting in the 
trees which overhung it and which hitherto had been shunned 
by all the birds of Heaven. In A.D. 747 the Emperor be- 
stowed upon his favourite the palace revenue of an entire year, 
having long left the duties of government altogether in his 
hands. A celebrated phrase describes him as "having on his 
lips honey, but in his heart a sword." He died precisely at 
the moment when retribution was about to fall upon the 
sovereign whom he had misled. 

357. — Li Ling ^ |^. Grandson of Li Kwang, and like 
the latter a commander in the service of Han Wu Ti. Placed 
in command of an army in B.C. 99 for the purpose of attack- 
ing the Hiung-nu, he was allowed, on his own confident repre- 
sentation, to advance far into their territory with a light column 
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of 5,000 foot soldiers, leaving llie main body aHiis forces at a 
great distance behind. Although victorious at the outset he 
was speedily outnumbered, and his troops, surrounded on all 
sides, were cut to pieces ; not more than 400 of them returning 
across the frontier. Not daring to face his Imperial master's 
wrath, lyi Ling voluntarily became a prisoner. In accordance 
with the cruel usage of successive dynasties, his entire family 
was hereupon doomed to destruction, notwithstanding the 
defence attempted on his behalf by Sze-ma Ts'ien (q. v. . 

358. — Li Low :^ g (or Li Chu | ^). An ancient 
worthy, reputed as a contemporary of Hwang Ti, whose powers 
of vision were so acute that at the distance of 100 paces he 
could distinguish a siugle hair (^ ^). 

359.— Li Mi ^ «g. * f^ ;^. £). A.D. 618. A celebrated 
adherent of the founder of the T'ang dynasty. Was distin- 
guished at an early age both by his martial aptitude and his 
love of study. It is related of him that as a lad he was once 
riding upon an ox's back, and while driving the beast, was 
deeply absorbed in perusing the history of the Han dynasty. 
In this attitude he was met by the famous statesman Yang Su 
(q. v. ). In the intestine disorders which ensued upon the decline 
of the Sui dynasty, he fought his way to eminence and was 
ennobled as jpj g ^^ by Li Yuan, his chosen leader ; but on 
the eve of the latter' s success dissensions broke out between 
them, and Li Mi was slain by another partisan of the house of 
T'ang. 

360.— Li Muh ^ Sj^. D. B.C. 229. A famous command- 
er in the service of the State of Chao, in the period preceding 
its extinction by the dynasty of Ts'in. In his capacity as 
warden of the northern frontier he successfully repelled the 
annual incursions of the Hiung-nu, and for his services received 
the title and fief of g(J § g. In later years he maintained a 
bold defence against the invasion of his country by the forces 
of Ts'in, and the latter owed its final victory to a stratagem by 
which the dreaded champion was removed. The prince of 
Ts'in prevailed upon a minion of the prince of Chao to per- 
suade his master that Li Muh eutertaiued a treasonable design, 
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and lie was consequently superseded in his command. On his 
refusing to obey the mandate he was seized and put to death, 
whereupon the armies of Ts'in at once invaded Chao and 
eflfected its conquest. 

361.— Li Peh m^,*±^,f^m- A.D. 699-762. 
The most widely celebrated among the poets of China, a 
distinction earned no less by his erratic genius and romantic 
career than by his powers of versification. Remotely connected 
by descent with the sovereigns of the Tang dynasty, he was 
born and brought up in a remote district of the extreme West — 
the modern Sze-ch'wan — where his family had been settled. 
It is related of his mother that before giving birth to her child 
she dreamt that the planet Venus (T'at-pek, also called g ^ 
g), shot down from heaven and entered her bosom, from which 
circumstance the future poet derived his cognomen and designa- 
tion. At a very early age Li Peh betrayed signs of remarkable 
talent, and on being brought under the notice of the Imperial 
courtier Ho Che-chang the latter was so much impressed by his 
ability that he exclaimed: ".This is indeed an Immortal 
banished to earth !" — ^ tM fill A J^- The curiosity of the 
Emperor Hiian Tsung was excited by the reports he heard of 
the young man's talent, and he summoned the poet to an inter- 
view in his palace, where he was entertained with exaggerated 
honours. The Emperor himself handed dishes to him at a 
banquet, required his favorite and haughty concubine to attend 
the poet with the materials of writing, and called upon his 
chief eunuch and privy counsellor Kao Li-sze to divest him of 
his boots when overcome with wine. The hostility of the 
Emperor's female favourite barred the doors of official promo- 
tion against him, in revenge for some satirical allusions detected 
in his verses^ and he led for the remainder of his life a wan- 
dering existence, celebrating in continual flights of verse the 
praises of bacchanalian enjoyment and of the beauties of nature 
in the various localities he visited. Towards the end of his 
career he became involved in more than one of the seditious 
movements undertaken against the government of Hiian Tsung, 
and twice or thrice narrowly escaped the penalty of death, 
which on one occasion was commuted for banishment to the 
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wild region bordering on modern Yiin-nan. ^^Relieved from 
proscription in his old age, he retired to a refuge afforded him 
by a kinsman, lyi Yang-ping ^ I^ ^, the governor of Tang-t'u 
1^ ^ (near modern Nanking), under whose protection he died, 
and who collected and edited his poems. 

362. — Li PSh-yo ^ "§■ |?|. Seventh century A.D. A 
distinguished scholar and author of the History of the Northern 
Ts'i dynasty. Died circa A. D. 630. 

363. — Ivi Mi ^'S. * ^ 5)^.. A.D. 722 — 789. Renowned 
as a man of equal genius and integrity, the singularly-chosen 
confidant of T'ang Hiian Tsung. At the age of seven his 
precocity of talent led to his being summoned into the Imperial 
presence, where he excited wonder by his quickness of poetical 
repartie, and he was honoured by the notice of the great 
minister Chang Kiu-ling, who gave him the title of >J» ;£ or 
Little Friend. He was made companion to the heir apparent, 
and in later life was kept by the Emperor's side as one of his 
most trusted counsellors, although he steadfastly refused to 
accept official rank or title. Qn the accession of Suh Tsung, 
he was placed in the first rank of imperial counsellors, and 
in 786 was made chief Minister. Was ennobled as ^ ^. 

364.— Li Shang-yin ^ ^ ffi. * ^ llj. A.D. 813—858, 
A poet and miscellanist. 

365.— Li Shao-kun ^ ii? g. * © R. A professor of 
magic arts at the commencement of the reign of Han Wu Ti, 
4:ircd B.C. 140, and one of the earliest among the pretended 
adepts in the mysteries of alchemy and the production of 
the elixir of longevity. He was introduced into the presence 
of the Emperor, to whose mind he imparted the strong flavour 
of super naturalism, which left a marked impress upon the 
events of his reign, and succeeded in persuading Wu Ti that 
he had become possessed of the secrets of transmutation and 
immortality by a rencontre with the mystic being Ngan K'i- 
sheng (q.v.). He is said to have depicted his necromantici 
powers in the following strain : "I know how to harden snow 
and change it into white silver. I know how cinnabar trans- 
forms its nature and passes into yellow gold. I can f ein the 
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flying dragon and visit the extremities of earth. I can bestride 
the hoary crane and soar above the nine degrees of Heaven ! " 
Wu Ti was long absorbed in the occult studies prescribed to 
him by this professed magician, to whom he paid exalted 
honours. 

366.— Ivi She-min ^ ift ^. D. A.D. 649. Better 
known as T'ang T'ai Tsung. Was leader of the insurrec- 
tion against the licentious Yang Ti of the Sui dynasty, and 
having seated his father upon the throne after bringing his 
undertaking to a successful result, he succeeded the latter 
in A.D. 626, when he commenced a reign unsurpassed in 
brilliancy and glory in the entire annals of China. 

367.— Li Show ^ -g-. One of the assistants of the 
Emperor Hwang Ti, B.C. 2697, and reputed as the inventor 
of the art of notation. He is said to have drawn up the % ^, 
or nine sections of the science of mathematics. 

368.— I/i SzE ^ ff. D. B.C. 208. Originally a humble 
scholar of the State of Ts'u ^, Li Sze entered in early life 
the service of the conquering prince of Ts'in, and was for 
upwards of twenty years the counsellor and for a length 
of time the prime minister ^ ;^ of She Hwang-ti, the founder 
of the Ts'in dynasty, whose extraordinary act, the annihilation 
of literature, was undertaken by his advice. Sze-ma Ts'ien 
relates that, in B.C. 213, at a great festival held by the 
triumphant conqueror, after an address had been presented to 
him by one of his marshals, Chow Ts'ing ChSn JD $f E, 
in which the sovereign was congratulated upon his conversion 
of the feudal principalities into districts governed by simple 
officials, the Minister of Learning, Ch'un-yu Ytieh }S jj; ^, 
took exception to this eulogy, and reminded the monarch 
that in abolishing the system of feudal dependencies he was 
departing from the ancient methods and models of government. 
His propositions were remitted to the council and were 
strongly condemned by Li Sze, who advocated a complete 
rupture with the past, and commenting upon the obstinate 
adherence shown by the so-called scholars or literati to ancient 
pre<;«dents, regardless of present needs, he recommended that 
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all possessors of the writings handed down^rom antiquity, 
including the books of History and Poetry, be required, under 
severe penalties, to surrender them in order that they might 
be destroyed. The only exemption granted was in favour of 
works relating to medicine, divination, and agriculture. This 
plan was carried into effect with unsparing rigour, and in 
the following year some 460 recalcitrant scholars were put 
to death. Notwithstanding this proscription, however, copies 
of the chief works of antiquity, more or less mutilated, were 
eventually recovered in the following century. Ivi Sze was 
himself a well-taught scholar, and is the reputed inventor 
of the form of writing known as the ijt ^ or lesser seal 
character. On the death of his imperial master in B.C. 210 
he became a partner in the conspiracy which seated the 
unworthy Hu Hai upon the throne, but he was not long 
permitted by Chao Kao, the ambitious eunuch, to continue 
in the position of chief minister, and being hurled from power 
by the latter' s intrigues, he was at last put to death in public 
with frightful barbarity. 

369.— Li SzE-YtJAN ^ |-^ 'M- (Ming Tsung of the After 
T'ang dynasty.) £>. A.D. 933. Originally a deserted orphan, 
the child of unknown parents belonging to a tribe of the 
T'u-k'iieh, he was adopted by L,i K'eh-yung, (q.v.) and invested 
■with the latter' s surname. He rose to perform brilliant services 
on behalf of the dynasty founded by the son of Li K'eh-yung, 
on whose death in A.D. 925, amid threatening disorders, he 
proclaimed himself Regent, put the Empress to death, and 
shortly afterwards ascended the throne, becoming known in 
liistory as B^ ^. 

370.— Li Teh-yU m ^ W- * "X B- A.D. 787—849. 
A minister of high repute during several reigns of the T'ang 

dynasty. 

371.— Li T^iEH-KwUi. See T'ieh-kw'ai. 

372. — Li Tsi ^ fj. A.D. 594 — 669. Originally named 
Sii She-tsi ^ "K D), and a rival of Li Yuan in the contest for 
the mastery of the Empire on the downfall of the Sui dynasty, 
he tendered his allegiance to the rising house of Li in A.D. 
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617 and was invested with its surname. He served Ivi Yiian 
and his two successors on the Throne in various high capacities 
with great distinction, but contributed toward a disastrous 
policy by supporting the design of Kao Tsung, to raise 
the lady Wu, his father's late concubine, to share his throne. 
(See Wu How.) 

373.— Li Tsing (i) ^ i^. See No Cha. 

374.— Li Tsing (2) ^ ^. *MM- A.D. 571—649. A 
military adventurer who rose to distinction in the troubles 
which marked the closing years of the Sui dynasty. He served 
at the outset of his career under Yang Su (q.v.), but eventually 
joined the insurrection headed by the founder of the T'ang 
dynasty, one of whose principal supporters and Ministers he 
became. Was ennobled as |g ^ 5^. 

375.— Li Ts'uN-Htt ^ :§■ ^. D. A.D. 925. Son of Li 
K'6h-yung (q.v.), and one of the heroes oiF the protracted 
contest which ushered in the period of the Five Dynasties 
on the downfall of the house of T'ang. On the final extinc- 
tion of this dynasty, he proclaimed himself Emperor, and is 
known in history as Chwang Tsung ^ ^ of the After T'ang 
dynasty. 

376.— Li Urh ^ 5:. See Lao Tsze. 

377. — L,i Yen-nien ^ 3i ^. A famous minion of Han 
Wu Ti, B.C. 140. He was one of a family of actors, and 
having committed some offence, was subjected to the penalty of 
castration, but his sister having been introduced into the 
Imperial seraglio, he was himself raised to a position of high 
favour, and was long one of the Emperor's chosen companions. 
His talent for music rendered him highly acceptable near 
the Imperial voluptuary's person, but after the death of his 
sister he fell into disgrace, and he finally perished at the hands 
of the executioner. 

378.— Li Yen-show ^ 5i #, * 11 I^- D. circa, A.D. 
650. An erudite scholar and functionary ; chiefly distinguished 
as author of the Histories entitled ^ ^ and ^t &• 
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379.— 1*1 YiNG ^ By*XM- -O. A.D. i6f. A celebrated 
statesman of the Han dynasty. His stern integrity caused him 
to be equally venerated by the people and feared by the corrupt 
officials of the day. In A.D. i66 he fell a victim, with many 
others, to a cabal organized by favourites of the Emperor 
Hwan Ti, and was cast into prison. He was shortly afterwards 
liberated and allowed to retire into private life, but in A.D. 
169 the eunuchs, by whom his overthrow had been achieved, 
rendered apprehensive by the esteem in which his name was 
universally held, caused him to be seized and put to death, 
with many others. 

380.— Li Yung ^ M, * ^ ft, t 4fc f§, A.D. 678—747. 
A functionary and celebrated poet of the reign of T'aug Hiian 
Tsung. Having incurred the resentment of the all-powerful 
lyi L,in-fu (q.v.), he was put to death by the latter's order. 

381.— Li Yt)AN mM,*Mm,^mU- D. A.D. 626. 
(T'ai Tsu, founder of the T'ang dynasty.) Was titular Duke 
of T'ang H ^ 5^ temp. Yang Ti, the debauched tyrant who 
hastened the downfall of the Sui dynasty, and whose power 
was overthrown mainly by the exertions of lyi She-min, (q.v.), 
second son of I<i Yiian. The latter was proclaimed Emperor 
in B.C. 618. 

382.-1,1 YOan gj g. The name given to a portion of 
the Imperial domain at Ch'ang-ngan temp. Han dynasty, 
which became the site in A.D. 713 of the Kiao Fang jg; J^ or 
Imperial dramatic college instituted by T'ang Hiian Tsung. 
This sovereign, a lover of the stage and of music, became the 
founder of a vast institution under the above name, where 
hundreds of male and female performers were trained for his 
delectation. These became known, from the site of the 
college, as the ^ g ^ H, or Young Folks of the Pear 
Garden, and this title has continued to be claimed by actors 
until the present day. 

383.— Liang Hung ^ im, * fS ^. A scholar of the Han 
dynasty, chiefly renowned as the husband of Meng Kwang 
(q.v.). 
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384.— Liang Ki -^ ^, * fg ^. D. A.D. 159. Son of 
Liang Shang \ ^, whose daughter was elevated, in A.D. 132, 
to the rank of Empress of Han Shun Ti. Through bis sister's 
influence, Liang Ki was speedily raised to positions of the 
highest dignity and influence. In A.D. 136 he became 
governor of Ho-nan, and in A.D. 141, on his father's death, 
he received the title of generalissimo ^ )f| ^. In A.D. 146, 
on the accession of a youth aged barely fifteen to the throne, 
Liang Ki poisoned the unfortunate sovereign and placed the 
government in the hands of his sister as Regent on behalf of 
another youthful scion of the house of Han, known in history 
as Hwan Ti. A second sister was installed in the position of 
Empress, and fresh honours were grasped by the ambitious and 
unscrupulous Liang Ki, who, after wielding the destinies of 
the State for well-nigh twenty years, at length fell a victim 
to a palace conspiracy and was executed with many of his 
adherents. 

385.— LiAO-TUNG She yg ^ ^. — The [white-headed] 
pigs of Liao-tung, a proverbial expression, somewhat similar 
in meaning to "carrying coals to Newcastle. " It is recorded 
in the History of the Eastern Han dynasty that P'8ng Ch'ung 
15 ^, an official of the reign Kwang-wu, having manifested 
a desire to see his talents rewarded, his friend Chu Fow ^ ^ 
wrote to him saying: "There was once a sow in Liao-tung 
(where all pigs are black) which gave birth to a litter of 
young ones with white heads. The owner thought they were 
worthy of being presented to His Majesty, and proceeded with 
them toward the Court, but on reaching the region of Ho 
Tung JrT ;^ he found that all the pigs there were white, and 
wended his way back much disheartened. So would it be 
were your individual merits to be spoken of at court !" Cf. 
K. S. L., art. She. 

386. — LiEH TszE. See Lieh Yii-k'ow. 

387.— LiEH YtJ-K'ow ?i| % ^, commonly called Lieh 
Tsze I ^. A metaphysician whose period is assigned to the 
age immediately succeeding that of Confucius. His writings, 
forming a small collection of historical and philosophical 
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disquisitions, strongly tinged with allegory, w«-e edited in the 
4th century A.D. by Chang Chan gg ?S, a functionary of the 
Tsin dynasty, and are classed in Taoist literature with those of 
Chwang Tsze, (q.v.). 

388.— I/IEN Chu Ho Pi 51 |$ -&• g.— Pearls strung 
together and the gem-tally united. Met. for brilliancy and 
concord ; used also with special reference to the winter solstice, 
when, according to an ancient writer on astronomy, the sun 
and the moon stand opposite to each other like the two cor- 
responding sides of the official token pi^ and the five planets 
are conjoined like a circlet of pearls. The expression is 
derived from the tradition of the Bamboo Books, where it is 
recorded that this auspicious conjunction took place when 
the great Yao had completed the 70th year of his reign. 

389. — Lin i^. One of the four supernatural creatures of 
Chinese tradition, and regarded as a happy portent, on its 
alleged appearance, of the advent of good government or the 
birth of virtuous rulers. The male beast is denominated kH'^ 
and the female /«'«, whence the generic designation usually 
employed is the compound epithet kH-lin. According to the 
^ gf it has the body of a deer, the tail of an ox, and a single 
horn. Ts'ai Yung asserts that it is the incarnate essence 
of the five primordial elements (5S. fj). It is said to attain the 
age of one thousand years and to be the noblest form of the 
animal creation, the emblem of perfect good. Nevertheless, 
the apparition of one of these marvelous beasts was regarded 
as an omen of approaching evil by Confucius, as it did not 
harmonize with the patent disorder of his times, and he con- 
cluded the history of his native state with the record of this 
event. See ante^ K'ung K'iu, and cf. L. C. I, proleg.,p. 86. 

390.— Lin Ku-tu V^-'U U*1k t.- A.D. 1580— 1666. 
A poet in high repute. 

391.— lyiN LiNG-su % ^%. A famous pretender to 
magical powers in the reign of Sung Hwei Tsung, the mis-, 
fortunes of whose reign are attributed to the infatuation with 
which he became engrossed in Taoist superstitions. In A.D. 
1 1 16 lyin Ling-su was presented to the Emperor as an adept in 
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supernatural mysteries, and was honoured with immediate 
notice, receiving the title of j^ ^ jg g ^ ^, and under his 
guidance the Emperor embarked in extravagant and costly 
follies, abandoning himself wholly to the worship of imaginary 
deities invented by the Taoist sect, for whose doctrines he 
established a special college. Before his elevation to this 
height of Imperial favour, I/in Ling-sn had been a member of 
the Buddhist priesthood, having left which, he led for a time 
the life of a wandering mendicant, professing ability to com- 
mand rain or sunshine at will ; and on attaining a position of 
commanding influence, he used every means in his power for 
destroying the Buddhist religion and substituting for it the 
fantastic Pantheon of the so-called Taoists. He is reputed to 
have contrived the death of Wang Yun-ch'eng ^ ;fe gfj;, a rival 
thaumaturgist, and at length, failing in A.D. 1120 to relieve 
the capital of inundations, he fell into disfavour and was 
banished from Court. The Taoists maintain that he was ad- 
mitted into the ranks of the genii. The worship of the Taoist 
god Yii Hwang-ti ^ ^ ^ dates from his period, having been 
inaugurated in 11 16 under his auspices by an Imperial 
mandate. Cf. T. K., an. cit. 

392.— Lin ShSn Li Po g| g? g- ^.— Met. for caution, 
apprehensive care, delicate tact ; an elliptical allusion to the 
following verse of the She King : WM.%% M, 4D ^ ^ il- ^n B 
M'^1 "We should be appreliensive and cautious as if on the 
brink of a deep gulf or treading on thin ice." Cf. L. C, I., p. 72. 

393.— Lin Siang-ju ^ ^ ia- 3^^ century B.C. A 
native of the State of Chao H and employed as counsellor by 
its sovereign, B 2SC I (B-C. 298—266) when threatened by 
the encroachments of the rising house of Ts'in. The prince 
of Ts'in having demanded the surrender to him of the famous 
■jewel known as %i ^ ± M. (see No. 551) which had passed 
into the possession of the ruler of Chao, and for which he 
offered to give fifteen cities in exchange, Lin Siaug-ju coun- 
selled compliance with the demand, but by his subsequent 
courage and firmness in presence of the ruler of Ts'in, he 
recovered the gem for his master, when the delivery of the 
promised exchange of territory was sought to be withheld. 
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His boldness excited the admiration even «£ the potentate 
whom he withstood, and the latter honourably sent him back 
unharmed to his own country. 

394.— Lin Ts:feH-su ^ Mi) f^, * :B M and tp ^. A.D. 
1785 — 1850. A native of the ^ "g district (Foo-chow). Grad- 
uated in i8ri as a tsm-sse, was shortly afterwards advanced 
to several important civil offices, and in 1839, on the deter- 
mination being formed by the government of the Emperor Tao- 
kwang to grapple seriously with the opium-traffic, was 
appointed Imperial Commissioner in Kwang-tung, and in the 
following year Governor-General of the Two Kwang provinces. 
Recalled and disgraced on the declaration of war by Great Bri- 
tain as a result of his energetic but unjustifiable proceedings, he 
ueverllieless remained in the province, until the capture of the 
Bogue Forts by the British forces extinguished the last hopes 
of successful resistance in that quarter. Having been trans- 
ferred in a subordinate capacity to the province of Chekiang 
he was subsequently still further degraded and sentenced to 
deportation to Hi, but this sentence was not carried into effect, 
and after a short period of disgrace, his reputation for integrity 
and administrative skill ensured his return to office. Appointed 
to the post of commander-in-chief of the forces assembled in 
Kwang-si for the purpose of opposing the Taiping rebels, he 
died at Ch'ao-cliow Fu while on his way to assume the duties 
of this post. Can. as -^ ,«§.. 

395.— LiNG-Hu Tfe-FEN /§. US til ^-. A.D. 583— 666. A 
celebrated scholar and bibliographer. Author of the j|| ^. 

396.— LiNG-Hu T'Ao ^ is ^. * ^ it. Held the post 
of chief Minister to T'ang Siian Tsung, A.D. 850. It is 
recorded of him that having been detained in the Imperial 
cabinet until far in the night on one occasion he was sent back 
to his home in one of the imperial chariots and lighted on his 
way by the "golden lily candelabra" ^ }§ J from the 
Emperor's own apartments. Can. as ^ g ^. 

397.— Ling Lun f^ ^j^. One of the reputed assistants of 
the Emperor Hwang Ti, B.C. 2697, and the founder, according 
to tradition, of the art of music. 
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398. — Ling Pao ^ g. The name of the district lying to 
the north of the defile called T'ung Kwan -^f g|, in modern 
Shen-si, where the Imperial forces under Ko-shu Han(q.v. ), 
were defeated in A.D. 756 by the army under the insurgent 
Ngan-lu-shau. 

399.— Ling T'ai ^ ^. The name bestowed by Si Peh 
(q.v. ) upon the domain and palace founded by him in B.C. 
iioo, which he surrounded by a park entitled Ling Yeo | g], 
where animals of many kinds were preserved. 

400. — Ling Wu ft ^. The name of the district in which 
the forces of the house of T'ang were reorganized in A.D. 756, 
after the abdication of the Emperor Hiin Tsung. The army 
which restored his son to power, under the generalship of Kwah 
Tsze-yi, is consequently referred to as | [ ^ 'M- Situated 
in modern Kan-suh. 

401. — Ling Yen Koh ^ ;^ Pg. A tower within the 
palace of T'ang T'ai Tsung, where, in A.D. 666, the portraits 
of eminent statesmen and commanders who had supported the 
dynasty since its foundation, were installed and their memoirs 
provided with a resting place. 

402. — Ling Yun T'ai ^ g ^. A celebrated tower 
erected at Loh Yang by Wei W6n Ti. It was 23 cliang in 
height (about 250 feet), and from its summit the tower of Meng 
Tsin ^ j^ [ could be descried. 

403. — Liu-HiA HwEi m T ^.- The designation usually 
given to Chan-hwo ^ J^, posthumously can. as ^., * -^. An 
official in the state of Lu in the age preceding that of Confuciu.s, 
by whom he was often referred to in terms of commendation. 
He is said to have been invested with the district of Liu-hia as 
his fief under the ducal government of Lu, whence the above 
designation arose. Cf. L. C, I., pp. 163 and 195 and 11, p. 
83.) The allusion in the phrase ^ H ;}; It ± #P T M is 
indicative of his upright character. It refers to the following 
incident : A man of the State of Lu dwelt next door to a 
young widow, whose house was one night destroyed by a 
tempest of wind and rain, and who besought her neighbour to 
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take her into his dwelling, which he refus|^ to do. The 
woman entreated him saying : " Dost thou not remember Hwei 
of L,iu-hia, to whom no one imputed evil though he held a 
woman in his lap?" The man replied: "Hwei of I^iu-hia 
might do this, but I cannot." 

404.— Liu HiANG fij ^,*^^. B.C. 80—9. One of 
the most celebrated among the philosphers and authors of the 
Han dynasty, with which he claimed kindred by descent from 
its founder. At the age of twelve was appointed one of the 
Imperial pages, and continued through life to hold various offices 
of trust under the reigns of Siian Ti and his two successors. 
He occupied a leading place in tlie commisiou of scholars who 
were employed by command of Siian Ti in the task of editing 
and elucidating the text of the ancient classics ; but, notwith- 
stauding his erudition in the orthodox literary canon, his mind 
displayed a strong leaning toward the more imaginative specula- 
tions of the Taoists, and his inclination toward a belief in the 
supernatural has caused his name to be associated with sundry 
marvellous stories. Thus it is recorded that the apparition of 
a venerable being, clothed in a yellow robe, surprised I^iu Hiang 
while absorbed one night in his studies, and revealed to him 
the mysteries of creation and the evolution of the principles of 
nature, which are expounded in his treatise on the JL fi^ or five 
primordial elements. The mystic being, before he vanished 
from sight, declared himself to be the Essence of the Great 
First Cause ic Z» # •^- Liu Hiang was author of the History 
of the Han dynasty, in which he became the founder of the 
modern style of historical composition, and also of a collection 
of anecdotes respecting virtuous women, which likewise became 
a recognized model of style. 

405. — Liu Hin |i) fj;. Son of the preceding, and like him 
a distinguished historian. He aided his father in the labour of 
arranging the literary treasures recovered from the proscription 
instituted by She Hwang-ti, and in B.C. 7, after his father's 
death, was made a privy counsellor and placed, under the 
patronage of Wang Mang, at the head of the literary commis- 
sion of the She K'ii Koh (q. v.). He classified the existing body 
of literature under seven heads, and further arranged the 
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writings of the so-called ^, or philosophers in nine divisions. 
(See Part II., Nos. 227 and 280.) 

406. — Liu How gj J^. The Empress Liu. See Wang 
Ts'eng. 

407. — lyiu HuAN glj S- A scion of the house of Han, 
who took up arms in A.D. 23 to resist the usnrper Wang 
Mang, and proclaimed himself Emperor under tlie title |g i^, 
but after holding a nominal sway for two years was constrained 
to abdicate in favour of his kinsman Liu Siu, who ascended 
the throne under the title 3t :K *?& and founded the second or 
Eastern dynasty of Han. 

408.— Liu I-min fi) jf ^. Second century A.D. One 
of the revered patriarchs of the Taoist sect. With Hwei Yiian 
(q. V. ) and others he formed the fraternity of the White Lily, 
comprising 18 members, who made a temple upon the Lu Shan 
g llj (in modern Kiang-si) their retreat. 

409.— Liu Ki fil g. * f6 fH- t W B- A.D. 1311— 
1375. One of the most. celebrated among the adherents and 
counsellors of the founder of the Ming dynasty, to whose 
service, in his struggle for the overthrow of the Mongol sover- 
eignty, he brought not alone high political sagacity, but also 
the prestige attaching to distinguished literary attainments. 
Was ennobled as MM i'^- 

410._Liu Kung-k'Oan W & ^^ ' Wlk #■ ^-D- 778— 
865. Celebrated, with his brother Liu Kung-ch'o [ | ^, 
among the scholarly officials of the T'ang dynasty. Is specially 
renowned as a calligrapher. 

411.— Liu Ling |i) f^. * ffi i^. One of the renowned 
fraternity of poets and winebibbers styled the Seven worthies 
of the Bamboo Grove, circa A.D. 265—280. He in particular 
was wholly devoted to joviality, and is reputed to have uttered 
the wish that he might ever be followed by a gravedigger, so 
that he should be interred without delay or ceremony when he 
should fall dead in his cups. 
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412.— Liu Ngan |iJ ^. D. B.C. i2# Commonly 
called Hwai Nan Tsze. A giandsou of the founder of the Han 
dynasty and feudal priuce of Kwang-ling J^ W. SRi with the 
title Hwai Nau Wang f]g ^ 5;. He was an ardent votary of 
the mystic researches of the Taoists, and assembled around him 
many hundreds of the pretended adepts in supernatural arts 
(^ i)) who professed ability to effect the transmutation of 
metals and to compound the elixir of immortality. The results 
of his study of the phenomena of nature, and the operations of 
the supreme creative energy, he embodied in a treatise, to which 
he gave the title |>,| ^^ f^ (explained as equivalent to the 
characters ;/i; B^ ff , or the History of Great Light), which 
forms one of the standard works of the Taoist canon, and is 
known familiarly as the treatise of Hwai Nan Tsze. It is 
related that having exhausted his wealth in the vain researches 
of alchemy, he was led into certain treasonable practices which 
entailed his ruin. Cf F. S. T. According to his contempo- 
rary Sze-ma Ts'ien, he was encouraged to aim at the succession 
to the throne by the failure of direct offspring to his kinsman 
Wu Ti, but the plot which he and other great vassals had 
concocted being discovered in time, he was proscribed and 
perished by his own hand. Notwithstanding the assertions of 
history, the Taoist writers of a subsequent age maintained that 
he had reached the state of earthly immortality and invested 
him with marvellous demiurgic powers. His writings owed 
their preservation to the care of Liu Hiang (q. v. ). 

413. — Liu Ngan-she gi] ^ -[ft, * ^ il- nth century 
A. D. A public official and censor of the reign of SuNG Cheh 
Tsung, by whom he was dismissed from office in A.D. 1093 for 
his boldness in remonstrating against errors in policy. His 
views on the duties of a ruler and the art of government are 
still held in high repute, and he is ranked among the models 
of incorruptible integrity. Can. as % ^. 

414.— Liu Pang |iJ ^. * ^. D. B.C. 195. The 
founder of the Han dynasty, known in history as 'j^ jjg.. 
Originally a peasant of the district of P'ei ^ (in modern 
Kiang-su), he gained great popularity among his fellow- 
villagers by an engaging disposition aud a commanding 
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presence, and was chosen by a man of wealth named lyii 
g to espouse his daughter, who in after years became the 
ill-famed Empress L,ii. At the outbreak of revolt against 
the successor of She Hwang-ti, in B.C. 209, he collected 
a band of insurgents and proclaimed himself duke of P'ei. 
Espousing the cause of Prince Hwai of Ts'u ^ '|g 2) a 
puppet sovereign set up by the chieftain Hiang Iviang (q. v.) 
and aided by the counsels of his astute adherent Chang lyiang 
(q.v.), he speedily fought his way to eminence, and in B.C. 206 
received the surrender of the insignia of Empire from the 
hands of Tsze Ying, the youthful heir of the great founder 
of the Ts'in dynasty. Entering the capital, Hien Yang, 
he restrained his followers from license and abrogated the 
tyrannical code of laws until then in force. Proclaimed Prince 
of Han ^ I by the leader whom he still recognized, he 
attracted to his standard a host of ambitious and able captains, 
and seizing as a pretext the murder of I Ti ^ ij^, under which 
title Prince Hwai had been proclaimed Emperor, he turned 
his arms against the author of this crime, Hiang Tsi, and 
boldly assuming the Imperial title, succeeded in overcoming 
all opposition. In B.C. 202 he was installed as the undisputed 
sovereign of the empire of China, the modern form of whose 
polity may be said to have commenced at this epoch. Clemency 
and moderation are said to have been the distinguishing 
characteristics to which he owed the willing submission ten- 
dered to his rule by the multitude, thankful to escape from the 
sanguinary oppression under which they had long groaned. 
After a short reign he died, leaving his consort I^u How 
(q.v.) as regent of the Empire. 

415.— Ltu Pei fi] ffi. * S fi- D. A.D. 222. A distant 
kinsman of the imperial house of Han in the period of its 
decline when, according to traditional history, he rose from 
the humble occupation of a seller of straw-shoes, by which 
he gained a living in his early years, to command a body 
of volunteers engaged in combating the rebellion of the Yellow 
Turban insurgents, A.D. 185. In company with his famous 
brothers-in-arras, Chang Fei and Kwan Yii (qq. v.), he speedily 
rose into note, and in A.D. 191 fought under the leadership 
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of Yiiaii Sliao against the usurper Tung Clio.* He remained 
for a time subject to the influence of the ambitious statesman 
Ts'ao Ts'ao, but on the latter's vilterior designs to usurp 
the throne becoming revealed, he declared an open enmity 
against him, and in virtue of his dynastic kinship set up 
a claim to the heritage of the house of Han. Establishing 
himself in the West of China (the modern Sze-ch'wan), 
he maintained a lifelong warfare against Ts'ao Ts'ao and 
the rival house of Wu (see Sun K'iian), and on the final 
extinction of the Han dynasty in A.D. 220 he proclaimed 
himself Emperor, having up to that period borne the title of 
® 4* I ) ^"'^ '^ known in history as 03 ^'k 't§- T^he dynasty 
which he founded, styled that of ^ ^, is considered the 
legitimate successor to the line of Han Kao Tsu, although 
the larger portion of the Empire continued divided during his 
reign and that of his son and sole successor by the rival houses 
of Wei and Wu, thus constituting the epoch of the ^ ^ or 
Three Kingdoms. Much of the success which attended the 
efforts of Liu Pei is attributed to the sagacity and prowess of 
his great counsellor, Chu-ko Liang 'q.v.). 

416.— Liu Piao |iJ ^. * J; ^. B. A.D. 208. A distant 
kinsman of the imperial house of Han, who during the troub- 
lous period of the reign of Hieu Ti, took up arms as a military 
adventurer, and having gathered to his standard a number of 
robber bands, converted them into soldiery and subdued a large 
extent of country on the south bank of the Yang Tsze. In 
A.D. 190 he was nominated by Tung Cho governor of the 
region ^1| ^■I'j, and for a number of years he continued to wield 
an almost independant sovereignty, successfully resisting the 
attacks of Ts'ao Ts'ao until death removed him from the scene. 

417.— Liu Shu $\\ 1S- * M B- A.D. 1052— 1078. A 
celebrated historical writer associated with Sze-ma Kwang 
in the production of the latter's vast work, the annals of 
China, the introduction to which, entitled ^ %, or the Leg- 
endary Period, is attributed to his pen. 

418.— Liu Siu fij ^. £>. A.D. 57. The founder of the 
second or Eastern Han dynasty, known as pfc st '^- See Liu 
Hiian. 
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419.— Liu Tsung-yOan t^ ^ x- *■?]?. A. D. 773— 
819. One of the celebrated poets and essayists of the T'ang 
dynasty. Was famous also as a calligrapher. After holding 
many high offices he became involved in political disgrace, 
toward the close of his career, and in A.D. 815 he was 
banished to occupy the governorship of L,iu Chow, in which 
post he died. He is hence frequently designated :|5P W '^'^^■ 
As a poet, he is placed on the same level with the renowned 
Han Yil. 

420.— Liu Yen fij .g. *± ^. £>. A.D. 780. Famous 
as a scholar and a public administrator. Brought into notice 
at the early age of eight, by a ceremonial address, which he 
composed on the occasion of the solemn worship of the Tai 
mountain by the Emperor Hiian Tsung, he rose to fill the 
highest offices of State, and was highly successful in restoring 
by sagacious measures the prosperity destroyed by the rebellions 
which laid waste the Empire from A.D. 756 to 762. In 763 
he was named chief Minister. He at length fell a victim to 
the enmity of his political adversary Yang Yen, and was put 
to death by the emperor's command. When the order to con- 
fiscate his property was put in execution, it was found that he 
had died possessed of no other effects than a few books. 

421.— Liu Yung |4 Ji, * # iD A.D. 1719— 1804. A 
public functionary of high repute for integrity, and at one time 
a Minister of State. Was famous in his old age for his calli- 
graphic skill, specimens of which are in high request. 

422.— Liu YtJ |\i #. * (i M- D. A.D. 422. The founder 
of the Sung dynasty of the 5th century. Originally a seller of 
Straw sandals, he rose by military service to high rank, com- 
mencing his career in A.D. 401 by successes against the rebel 
Sun NgSn % ,§. After serving the last emperors of Tsin 
dynasty for a number of years in divers capacities, and being 
invested in A.D. 416 with the title of ^ &, together with the 
office of chief Minister of State, he caused the feeble Emperor 
Ngan Ti to be put to death in A.D. 418 and after placing for 
some time a puppet sovereign on the throne, at length declared 
himself Emperor iu A. D. 420. 
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423.— Iviu Yu-si 14 ^, f^.*mU- A.rb772— 842. A 
celebrated poet, contemporary with Han Yti, and Liu Tsung- 
yiian. Held office as Governor of Soo-cliow, but fell a victim 
in A.D. 815 to the same political complications that entailed 
the disgrace of Liu Tsuug-yiian, simultaneously with whom he 
was banished to a distant government. 

423a. — Lo Ch'ang Kung-chu ^ g S' i- The Princess 
of Lo Chang, daughter of the last ruler of the Ch'en dynasty, 
A.D. 587. She was married to Sii Teh-yen f^ fg =", being 
separated from whom in the disorders which ensued upon the 
downfall of the Imperial fortunes, she broke a mirror in twain 
and gave her husband half, keeping the other portion herself, 
with the engagement that on a certain future day she would 
expose it for sale in the capital as a means of letting her where- 
abouts be known. The lady was compelled to enter the 
seraglio of Yang Su (q. v.), but contrived to have her token 
conveyed to the public market, where, on the appointed day, 
her husband recognized it and paired it with his own portion, 
Yang Su, on learning the history of the mirror, caused the 
husband and wife to be reunited. 

424.— Lo Ml ^ j^iJ. * ^ Jj^,. A celebrated scholar of the 
Sung dynasty, and author ot the compilation entitled ^ ^, a 
collection of fabulous and legendary notices relating to prehis- 
toric times. 

425.— LOH Ping-ch'ang ^ ^ '^. * M PI- A.D. 1798:— 
1867. A native of Fatshan near Canton, who in 1850 became 
Governor (jg ^) of Hu-nan, and gained great distinction by 
his efforts in coping with the Ta'i-p'ing rebels. His sub- 
ordinates, carefully selected and trained by himself, have in 
many cases risen to occupy leading positions in the Empire ; 
the most notable among them being Ts8ng Kwo-fan. In i860 
was appointed Viceroy of Sze-ch'wan, and in this office he 
died. Posthumous honours of a high degree were awarded to 
him by Imperial decree. 

426.— LoH Sh£;n fj§ S^. The fairy ladies of the river 
Loll — a creation of the poetic fancy of Ts'ao Chih (q.v.) who, 
iu his poem entitled f^ $l^ ^, ventured upon peoplipg the 
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river Loh with a race of fairy denizens, as bright and enticing 
as the cloud-born beauty of Mount Wu, (see Wu Shan Sien 
Nil) immortalized in the stanzas of Sung Yii. 

427.— Lu Chung-lien # fif ji- A minister of the State 
of Ts'i, circa B.C. 300. At a time when the victorious forces 
of Ts'in were threatening the power of this state and its allies 
with overthrow, he was urged to make submission to the 
sovereignty of Ts'in, but firmly refused, and by his determi- 
nation infused fresh spirit into the weaker combatants. 

428.— Lu HwEi-NfeNG It ^ tg. A. D. 638—713. Known 
^s y^ JiiH or the Sixth Patriarch {oi the Chinese Buddhists) and 
the last of the Eastern apostolate ;^ jfi§., to whom the succes- 
sion of the twenty eighth and last of the Indian patriarchs 
^M ®) Boddhidharma , was transmitted. (See Part II., No. 
215.) A native of Sin Chow ^ >}l\, in Northern China, he 
became a convert to Buddhism in early life, and was invested 
by the fifth patriarch with the monastic garb and with the 
mendicant's bowl of the Indian apostle ; after receiving which 
he led a wandering, ascetic life in various parts of China, 
spending some years at Kwang-cliow (Canton), and also at 
Ts'ao Ki '^ '^, in the mountainous region on the borders of 
Kwang-tung and Kiang-si. He eventually retired to his native 
place and died in the monastery called P ,§, ^, at Sin Chow. 
The three cities which had been his favourite places of abode 
contested the honour of receiving his remains, and his body was 
finally interred at Ts'ao Ki. He named no successor in the 
apostolate, and the bowl of Boddhidharma was buried beside him. 

429. — Ltj Nan-tsze # :^ •?• The [upright] man of 
I/U, /. e., Liu Hia Hwei (q.v.). 

430.— Lu Pan % Jjl or )|^.— Pan of the State of Lu, the 
cognomen attributed to Kung-shu Tsze 5J> Hi "?) a famous 
mechanician of the State of Lu, said to have been contemporary 
with Confucius. He is mentioned by Mencius. (Cf. L-C, 
II., p. 461.) Wonderful stories are related of his ingenuity; 
among others it is said that his father having been put to 
death by the men of Wu J^, he carved an effigy in wood of a 
genie whose hand, pointed in the direction of Wu, where, in 
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consequence, a drought prevailed for the space^f three years. 
On receiving supplications and largess from the men of Wu, 
he cut off the hand of the figure, when rain at once fell. He 
is now worshipped as the patron divinity of carpenters and 
masons. The proverb ^ f^ ^ ^ — "to exhibit dexterity with 
the axe iu the house of Pan" — is nearly equivalent to that of 
"carrying coals to Newcastle." It is used of an exhibition of 
a smattering of knowledge in the presence of a sound scholar. 

431.— Lu Po-TfeH |§ tS fi- 2nd century B.C. One of the 
celebrated generals of the Han dynasty. Commanded in the 
expeditions under Ho K'ii-p'ing, and was ennobled as ^ ^ ^. 
In B.C. 1 20 he was despatched in concert with three other 
generals to invade the territories of Nan Yiieh ^ ^ (the modern 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi), which he conquered on behalf of 
Wu Ti, suppressing the sovereignty founded by Chao T'o (q.v.). 
On this expedition he was invested with the title i)t 'M ^ 'M 
or generalissimo subduer of the waves, which was revived in the 
ensuing century to designate the famous captain Ma Yiian (q.v.). 

432. — I/U Sheng J^ ^. A professor of the art of alchemy 
and a pretended adept in the secrets of the genii, who was 
patronized by She Hwang-ti B.C. 220. He is said to have 
accompanied the expedition of Sii She (q. v.), and, according 
to the jjiji f[Ij j§, was the first to imbue the Emperor with 
belief in the existence of the Isles of the genii. (See Peng I^ai.) 

433.— IvU T'Ai p J. The Dew Tower, a building the 
erection of which was planned by Han Wen Ti (B.C. 179 — 157), 
but which he refrained from constructing on finding its cost 
calculated at 100 bars of gold. With the moderation and un- 
selfishness which are applauded in his character he exclaimed : 
' ' I will not spend on this building what would furnish ten 
households with a fortune ! " Hence the phrase : ^f | | ;iW^) 
as a symbol of wise frugality. 

434.— I.UH ^.— Phr. ^g I ^ ,^. See Chao Kao. Phr. 
^ I . — Met. for the downfall of a dynasty with reference to the 
following phrase ascribed in the ^ ^ to Kw'ai Ch'eh : ^ ^ 
^^%y^m:tM^^^%, i-e., The house of Ts'in 
lost its deer, and the whole empire pursued it — the most gifted 
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reached it first." Here the possession of power by the sover- 
eign of Ts'in is symbolized by the deer which was placed be- 
fore him by Chao Kao. 

435.— LuH Chih g S?. * f ji ^. A.D. 754—805. A 
faithful and plainspoken minister of T'ang Teh Tsung. His 
memorials have been handed down to posterity as models of 
style and intrinsic worth. 

436.— I.UH Ki ^ ^. * ± \^. A.D 261—303. The de- 
scendant of a line of distinguished functionaries, partisans and 
kinsmen of the house of Wu during the struggles of the Three 
Kingdoms. Held high military command, and shone also as a 
commentator and poet. He fell a victim at length to political 
intrigue and was unjustly put to death. 

437. — LuH KiA ^%. A trusted functionary in the em- 
ploy of the founder of the Han dynasty, who despatched him, 
circa B.C. 200, as his envoy to Chao T'o (q-v.) for the purpose 
of obtaining the allegiance of the latter after his assumption of 
the title of Prince of Yiieh. Journeying to the South, L,uh 
Kia reached the Court of Chao T'o at the site of the modern 
Canton, and received from him the declaration of his fealty to 
the house of Han. He remained for some years in the South, 
and was made by Chao T'o his chief minister. His memory is 
still preserved at Canton by temples erected in his honour, (^ 
^ ^ M). On his return to Nojthern China he wrote an 
account of his travels in the then wild and dimly known South- 
ern Regions, and on the accession of the Emperor Wen Ti, 
B.C. 179, he was again despatched on a mission to the poten- 
tate of Yiieh, who gave into his hands his submission to the 
suzerainty of the Han dynasty. 

438.— LUH KiD-Yt)AN ^%m- * •? f?- t ^ Ol- A.D. 
1 140 — 1 192. The most distinguished among a family of five 
brothers, who attained great celebrity by their genius and 
learning, and who were among the favourite fellow students of 
the illustrious Chu Hi. Was at the head of a numerous class 
of disciples, who attended his metaphysical teachings, and 
famous also as a poet. Can. as % ^- 
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439.— LuH LuNG-K'i 1^ III J±. * if^ ^. ^. 1630— 1692 
A celebrated scholar, distinguished by the especial patronage of 
the Emperor K'ang-hi. 

440. — LuH Ming ^ P,|. The belling of the deer ; the 
title of an ode of the Ske King (L,. C. IV., p. 245) which, 
in conformity with an imperial statute, is sung at the cere- 
monial feast ^ ^ ^ given to the graduates at the Provincial 
Examinations. This banquet is consequently designated Luh 
Ming Yen. 

441.— I.UH Shen ^m-* =^M- A.D. 1477-1544. A 
distinguished scholar and author. 

442.— Luh Siu-fu ^ ^ ^. D. A.D. 1279. One of the 
most constant and devoted among the Ministers who accom- 
panied the last scions of the Sung dynasty in their southward 
retreat before the conquering Mongols, and partook in their 
final catastrophe. Was vainly employed in endeavouring to 
arrange terms of peace, and at length, after a brief period of 
unmerited disgrace, rallied the last remaining forces of the im- 
perial caiise at Yai Shan j^ ll|, an island opposite the western 
estuary of the Canton River where, for a few months, the 
shadow of authority was maintained under his guidance. At 
length even this last retreat was stormed by the forces of Kub- 
lai, and in a great naval action the imperial flotilla was utterly 
destroyed. When all was lost, Luh Siu-fu, having first com- 
pelled his wife and children to precipitate themselves into the 
sea, himself clasped the boy-emperor in his arms and leapt 
beneath the waves. Thus perished the dynasty of Sung. 

443.— Luh St) ^ i^f. * ^ |g. ist century A.D. One of 
the examples of filial piety. Holding ofiice under Han Ming 
Ti, he was imprisoned owing to his complicity in a political in- 
trigue, but gained the admiration of his jailer to such an extent 
by the devotion he showed for his mother that he was set at 
liberty. His name is frequently confounded with that of Luh 
Tsi ^ i^, an official in the service of the house of Wu, third 
century A.D., who also gained a high repute for filial devotion. 

444.— Luh Tien ^ fffl. * ^ fiilj. A.D. 1042— 1102. An 
essayist and commentator. 
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445.— LUH T'Ai |g J. The Deer Tower, or palace of 
pleasure constructed by the abandoned tyrant Chow Sin, where 
he disported with Ta Ki, the infamous consort for whose delec- 
tation his subjects were oppressed. Here at length he perished 
in B.C. 1123, after the defeat of his forces by Wu Wang, who 
"distributed among the people" the accumulated treasures of 
this abode of magnificence and wealth. Cf. L. C, III., p. 316. 

446.— LUH Yeo ^ iJ$. * ^ H. A.D. 1125— laio. A 
distinguished functionary, poet, and historical writer. 

447.— IvUH YuN ^ g. * dt H. A.D. 262—303. Brother 
of Luh Ki (q.v.), whose reputation and eventual fate he shared. 

448. — Lui I ® ^. An individual said to have lived 
during the reign of Han Shun Ti (A.D. 126 — 144\ and to 
have been deeply attached to his friend Ch'en Chung ^ g;, 
in company with whom he competed at the literary examina- 
tions for the degree of "^ :j'', having carried off which honour, 
he endeavoured to yield it on behalf of his friend. On the 
consent of the officials being refused, he feigned madness, 
tearing his hair, and wandering about in affected frenzy. His 
attachment to Ch'8n Chung became at length so famous 
that his wish was at length more than gratified, the coveted 
degree being conferred on both alike. The friendship of the 
pair, as renowned as that of Damon and Pythias, is recorded 
in the proverbial saying : W M ^ vM ^o T^ io ® ^ B- 

449. — IvUi KuNG ® ^. One of the sages employed by 
the great Hwang Ti, B.C. 2697, in his labours on behalf of 
mankind. In company with K'i Peh (q.v.) and Yii Fu -fj JfJ, 
he was engaged in investigating the pulses and in perfecting 
generally the art of healing. 

450.— Lui Tsu i^ fil. The name attributed to the 
Princess, who, as consort of the Emperor Hwang Ti, B.C. 
3697, is said to have been the instructress of the people in the 
art of rearing silkworm. See Si Ling She. 

451. — IvUNG ^ (i). The Dragon, chief among the four 
divinely-constituted beasts (see Part II., No. 94), a legendary 
monster depicted by Chinese tradition as a four-footed reptile 
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resembling in its shape the huge saurians wh«h palaeontolo- 
gists have brought to light in recent years. According to 
the Yih King, the symbol cMn ^, corresponding to the 
third of the four primary developments of the creative 
influence, is synonymous with lung^ the dragon ; and, in 
conformity with this dictum, the powers and functions of 
nature governed by the forces thus indicated, such as the 
East, Spring, etc., are ranked under the symbol ^ f|, the 
Azure Dragon, which also designates the eastern quadrant of 
the uranosphere. The ^ "% dictionary (A. D. 200) states 
that of the 360 species of scaly reptiles, the dragon is the 
chief — it wields the power of transformation and the gift 
of rendering itself visible or invisible at pleasure. In the 
spring it ascends to the skies and in autumn it buries itself 
in the watery depths. Kwan Tsze (7th century B.C.), declares 
that "the dragon becomes at will reduced to the size of a 
silkworm or swollen till it fills the space of heaven and earth. 
It desires to mount, — and it rises until it affronts the clouds 
^ ^ ; to sink, — and it descends until hidden below the fountains 
of the deep (^ :^." The watery principle of the atmosphere is 
preeminently associated with the lung ; but its congener, the 
kiao or kiao lung ^ H, is inseparable from waters gathered 
upon the surface of the earth. Thus Sun K'ing says: "When 
earth is piled up in mountains, wind and rain arise ; and when 
water comes together in streams and lakes, the kiao lung comes 
into being." The early cosmogonists enlarged upon the 
imaginary data of such writers as those above quoted, and 
declared that there are four kinds of lung^ of which many 
different accounts are given. Thus it is said, there is the 
celestial dragon 5^ \ , which guards the mansions of the gods 
and supports them so that they do not fall ; the spiritual 
dragon jjii|i | , which causes the winds to blow and produces 
rain for the benefit of mankind ; the dragon of earth, which 
marks out the courses of rivers and streams, and the dragon 
of the hidden treasures {^ 1? | , which watches over the 
wealth concealed from mortals. Modern superstition has 
further originated the idea of four Dragon Kings | i, each 
bearing rule over one of the four seas which form the border 
of the habitable earth ; and the palaces which form their 
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respective abodes are named as follows : in the east sea, t^ ^ 
§; in the south sea, j^ |5^ 'g; in the west sea, ^ M ^j 
in the north sea, jt S ^•. {T. S. K. L., k. 12.) Beside 
the kiao-hmg^ the p'un-lung ^ I is also described as a 
denizen of the waters, and is in particular the dragon which 
does not mount to heaven. The hornless dragon is called kiu- 
lung jiif I . The Yellow Dragon ^ I is the most honoured 
of the tribe ; and this it was which emerged from the waters of 
the river Loh and presented the elements of writing to the eyes 
of Fuh-hi (q.v.). The dragon, as the chief among the beings 
divinely constituted, is peculiarly symbolical of all that per- 
tains to the Son of Heaven — the Emperor, whose throne is 
entitled lung-wei \ fu, the dragon-seat, and whose face is 
described as the dragon-countenance lung yen \ |g, an 
allusion drawn from the ^ fg,, in which it is said that Kao 
Tsu, the founder of the Han dynasty, possessed this attribute. 
A peculiar description of pearl, possessing magic virtues, 
is said to be carried by the dragon upon its forehead. 

452. — Lung g| (2). One of the Ministers of Shun, who 
appointed him to the office of Na Yen j^jJ] =■ or Communicator, 
the mouth-piece between the sovereign and those below. Cf. 
L. C, HI., p. 49. 

453. — I/UNG Hu-PANG fl J^ |§. The name given to the 
published list of graduates at the second and third examina- 
tions (for kii-jSn or tsin-sze). The list is placarded on a day, 
the symbol of which is either lung (the dragon) corresponding to 
the cyclical character ^ or hu (the tiger; corresponding to the 
character g. The dragon and tiger are respectively the 
emblems of the sovereign and his ministers. 

454._LuNG Hu-SHAN g| J^ 111- A mountain situated in 
the prefecture of Kwang-sin )^ fa /fj in the province of Kiang- 
si, the abode during life of the Taoist patriarch Chang Tao-ling 
and of his reputed descendants to the present day. The patri- 
arch's residence at this spot is known by the title of _t jf Ig- 

455._LtjNG Mu II ^. The Dragon Mother, a deified 
being, worshipped at a celebrated temple situated near the 
town of Ytieh Ch'eng ^ Ji on the West River in Kwangtung 
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province. It is narrated that the object of giiis superstition 
was a village crone who gained her livelihood by fishing at 
this spot in the reign of She Hwang-ti (B.C. 32i), and who 
one day carried to her home an enormous egg she had found 
on the bank of the river. From this egg a creature was 
hatched which remained faithfully attached to her person, and 
aided her in catching fish. One day the old woman acci- 
dentally lopped oflf a portion of the creature's tail, whereupon 
it left her ; but after a lapse of some years it returned in a 
shape of such splendour that she at once recognized it as a 
dragon. Summoned to Court to give an account of her 
marvellous adventures, she had made half the journey when 
she was overcome with a longing for her home, whereupon the 
dragon at once appeared and transported her in an instant to 
the banks of her native stream. In later ages she became 
revered as a diviuity, the patroness of navigators upon the 
West River ("g ^), by whom she is still worshipped. 

456. — Lung Yang-kWn ft I^ ;§■. The title given to'a 
favourite of the Prince of Wei g^ J, circa 4th century B.C. 
It is related of him that when angling one day with his patron 
he caught a number of fiue fish, but of a sudden burst into 
tears. When asked the cause of his grief he confessed that he 
had wept on reflecting that each fish he successively caught 
seemed finer than the previous one, which he was ready there- 
upon to throw away ; and such he feared would be his own 
fate as some newer object of liking presented itself to his 
sovereign's fancy. In common parlance, the name Lung-yang 
Kiin is given to sodomites. 

457.— IvO g— Chu Lt) H I . The faction consisting in 
the brothers and nephews of the Empress I/ii (see lyii How). 

458.— LtJ How g )§. The Empress Lii, consort of Kao 
Tsu, the founder of the Han dynasty, whence she is also 
designated ^ Jg. Her cognomen is said to have been ^ J^. 
Long enjoying the undivided affections of her lord, she became 
imbittered in his later years by the preference he evinced for a 
youthful concubine named Ts'i ^ ^ A, but notwithstanding 
her fears in this respect she saw the succession to the throue 
bequeathed, on Kao Tsu's death, to her own son, who reigned 
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seven years under her tutelage, during which period she 
engrossed the entire authority of government. Developing an 
unsuspected malignity of nature, she poisoned the youthful 
son of her hated rival, the lady Ts'i, who had been created 
Prince of Chao ^ 2, and causing the unhappy lady herself 
to be seized, she cut off her hands and feet, put out her eyes 
and destroyed the organs of hearing and of speech, and then, 
casting the still living victim of her rage upon a dunghill, she 
bade the Emperor, her son, go to inspect what she termed the 
"human sow." The young sovereign, driven into an ag^ony 
of terror on recognizing in this frightful spectacle the former 
light of his father's seraglio, lost consciousness and remained 
imbecile until his death in B.C. i88. The Empress hereupon 
arrogated to herself the supreme dignity, and wielded the 
sovereign power until her reign was cut short by death in B.C. 
i8o. She conferred high oflBces upon a multitude of her 
relations, and aimed, it is inferred, at seating one of her own 
family upon the throne as her successor, but notwithstanding 
a desperate attempt on the part of the Lii princes to establish 
their dominion after her decease, their forces were dispersed by 
Chow Po (q.v.), and a son of Kao Tsu by the lady Po @ ^, 
who had hitherto maintained himself in obscurity as Prince of 
Tai f^ I, was elevated to the Throne in her stead. Hers is 
the only reign of a female sovereign to which Chinese history 
accords a legitimate title ; and the crimes which disgraced it 
point a significant warning against female rule. 

459.— LtJ HwEi g H. *m pT- -^- A-D- 1071. A 
statesman of the reign of Sung Chen Tsung, and one of the 
foremost among the denimciators of the reforms advocated by 
Wang Ngan-she (q. v. ). 

460.— IvtJ I-KiEN @ H f|. " ffl ^. ^- A.D. 1044. 
One of the most celebrated among the scholars and statesman 
of the Sung dynasty, and the progenitor of a numerous race of 
distinguished men. Was a colleague in office of Wang Ts'gng. 
Ennobled as ff g 5^ and can. as ^ i^. 

461 —Lu KuNG-CHU B^M- " WU- D. A.D. loSg. 
A son of the preceding, and celebrated like his father both in 
politics and letters. His three brothers formed with himself a 
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galaxy of brilliant scholarship. Held office Conjointly with 
Sze-ma Kwang, in the chief Ministry of State, and was highly 
venerated for his integrity and wisdom. Can. as j£ )|fj. 

462.— I,u Me;ng g ^. * •? 0J5. D. A.D. 219. One of 
the heroes of the struggle between the founders of the Three 
Kingdoms on the downfall of the Han dynasty, and an adherent 
of Sun K'iian (q.v.). At the outset of his career an illiterate 
soldier, he devoted himself to study at the instance of his chief, 
and rose to high distinction in literature as well as in arms. 
His troops achieved the victory which led to the capture and 
execution of the great Kwan Yii, and he died in the hour of 
his greatest triumph. 

463.— I.U Meng-che;ng g ^ jE- * H ^- I^- A.D. 

loii. One of a brilliant line of statesmen and men of letters, 
and himself a functionary of the highest distinction. Ennobled 
as 1^- g ^ and can. as ^ ^. 

464.— IvtJ Pu g ^. D. A.D. 198. A military com- 
mander in the service of the last Emperor of the Han dynasty, 
under the patronage of Tung Cho (q.v.), whom he was instigated 
to murder A.D. 193. After wielding supreme authority in the 
Court for a brief period, he was ousted from his position of 
influence by the rising fortunes of Ts'ao Ts'ao(q.v.), against 
whom he took up arms with a success which proved but 
momentary. Compelled at length to surrender himself a 
prisoner, he was put to death by Ts'ao Ts'ao, at the advice of 
Iviu Pei, who insisted on the necessity of removing from the 
world so formidable an antagonist. He is represented as the 
type of a fearless warrior, but devoid of cunning or forethought. 

465.— LU Pu-WEi g ;?; #. D. B.C. 237. Famous as 
the virtual founder of the fortunes of the Ts'in dynasty, and 
said to have been in fact the father of the Great She Hwang-ti. 
Originally a travelling merchant of the State of Ts'in, he 
encountered the prince I Jgn, and attached himself to the 
latter' s fortunes (see I JSn). On the death of the latter in 
B.C. 247 he left his putative son, aged thirteen, to the 
guardianship of the youthful Prince's mother and of Ivii Pu-wei, 
to whom, in addition to the title of nobility %^^ which had 
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been conferred upon him, the honorary designation fifi ''^ was 
attributed by the youthful sovereign. During the ensuing 
decade lyii Pu-wei conducted the government and consolidated 
the power of the house of Ts'in, but (according to a received 
tradition) he was not deterred by the altered position of his 
former concubine (now dowager queen) from continuing an illicit 
intercourse with this lady, until in B.C. 237 the intrigue being 
discovered, he was dismissed from his functions and sent into 
banishment, shortly after which he died. The work entitled 
S JS § ^, a collection of quasihistorical notices, although 
nominally his production, was compiled under his direction by 
an assemblage of scholars. It is recorded that on its completion 
he suspended 1,000 pieces of gold at the gate of his palace, and 
offered this sum as a reward to any person who could suggest 
improvement in the work by adding or expunging a single 
word. Hence the phrase ^, ^ ^ ff: M f^- 

466.-IvU Tsu-K'iEN BUM- * i^m- t m m- A.D. 
1137 — 1181. One of the most renowned among the schoolmen 
of the Sung dynasty, a contemporary and fellowlabourer with 
Chu Hi, whose official patron he became. His opinions oc- 
cupy a leading place, beside those of Chu Hi and Chang Ch'e 
in the philosophical system matured at this brilliant period of 
Chinese study. 

467.-LtJ YEN g ^. * }lB| ft. t m m ^. ^- A.D. 755. 
One of the most prominent among the later patriarchs of the 
Taoist sect, of whose doctrines he was an ardent votary. 
While holding office as magistrate of the district of Teh-hwa 
(in modern Kiang-si) he encountered, it is said, the immortal- 
ized Chung-li Kiian (q. v.) among the recesses of the L,u Shan 
^ [Ij and was instructed by him in the mysteries of alchemy 
and the magic formula of the elixir of life. It is related (in a 
legend obviously borrowed from a Buddhist prototype), that 
when the mystic being declared to him who he was, saying : I 
am 9 ^ ^ ^, lyii Yen expressed an ardent desire to fulfil the 
mission of converting his fellow-men to the true belief, but was 
preliminarily exposed to a series of temptations, ten in number 
— all of which he successfully overcame ; and hereupon he was 
invested with the formulas of magic and a sword of supernatural 
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power, with which he traversed the Empire, iHaying dragons 
and ridding the earth of divers kinds of evil, during a period of 
upwards of four hundred years. In the 12th century, temples 
were erected in his honour, and were dedicated to his worshop 
under the designation Ch'un Yang |i^ ^, which he had made 
his own. He is also called Lii Tsu g |i., or the Patriarch L,u, 
under which designation he is for some obscure reason wor- 
shipped by the fraternity of barbers. 

468.— Ma Chow ^ M- * K S- A.D. 601—648. A 
fearless minister and censor of the early reigns of the T'ang 
dynasty. He rose by merit from a humble station, and he 
shares a reputation for wisdom and virtue with his wife, whom 
he is said to have recognized as a woman of superior worth, 
while she occupied the lowly station of a cake-vendor. 

469.— Ma How ^ ^ (i). D. A.D. 79. The Empress- 
consort of Han Ming Ti, and daughter of the celebrated gen- 
eral Ma Yiian (q. v.). She bears the title in history of Ming 
T8h Hwang How ^M M & )Si ^^^ is celebrated for her high 
intelligence and virtue. She was childless, but the Emperor, 
who was fondly attached to her, desired her to adopt as her 
own his son by a concubine named Kia ^ K, a cousin of the 
Empress, and it is recorded that the care and affection she be- 
stowed upon the child (afterwards the Emperor Chang Ti), 
exceeded that of mothers in general toward their' own offspring. 

470.— Ma How JH^ (3). £>. A.D. 1382. The Empress- 
consort of the founder of the Ming dynasty. See Kwo Tsze- 
hing. 

471.— Ma Ku {i ^. One of the female celebrities of 
Taoist fable. She is said to have been a sister of the immor- 
talized soothsayer Wang Fang-p'ing (see Wang Yiian), and like 
him to have been admitted into the ranks of the genii. It is 
related that once when Fang-p'ing revealed himself in presence 
of Ts'ai King ^ j^, whom he chose as his disciple and taught, 
by corporeal sublimation, to free himself from the bonds of 
death, the genii was accompanied by his sister Ma Ku, who 
appeared in the semblance of a damsel of eighteen or twenty, 
arrayed in gorgeous apparel, and who waited on her brother 
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and his pupil with strange viands served in platters of gold 
and chrysoprase. The wife of Ts'ai King had been newly 
delivered of a child, seeing which Ma Ku took some grains 
of rice and threw them on the ground, where they at once 
became transformed into cinnabar (the magic metal of the 
alchemists). Fang-ping seeing this exclaimed with a smile : 
"Sister, do you still indulge in child's play!" to which 
the damsel replied: "Since I have been your handmaid 
thrice has the eastern sea become fields where the mulberry 
grows !" git^iUjKJtJSHfS^H- Hence the phrase 
fjl" S -^ ^1 signifying the cyclic revolutions of nature and 
cataclysms occurring upon the earth's surface, such as beings 
of immeasureable longevity alone are privileged to witness 
more than once. 

472. — Ma KtJN ,^ ^. 3rd century A.D. A celebrated 
mechanician, who flourished at the court of the Wei |^ dynasty. 
He constructed a number of highly ingenious machines, both 
for utility and diversion. K. P. W. k. 35. 

473. — Ma IvUN ,I|| ^. 2nd century A.D. Daughter of 
Ma Yung and wife of Yiian Wei ^ |J^, one of the warriors of 
the closing period of the Han dynasty. Celebrated for her 
virtuous conduct and her wit. 

474.— Ma She-hwang ^ M M.- ^ legendary character, 
said to have been one of the physicians who flourished under 
Hwang Ti, B.C. 2697. He was an adept in the constitution 
and diseases of the horse. On one occasion, a dragon presented 
itself before him, with drooping ears and opened jaws. The 
wise physician perceived at once the ailment under which the 
monster was suffering, and performed the operation of acupunct- 
ure on its throat, administering at the same time a potion of 
sweet herbs, which cured the disorder forthwith. The grateful 
dragon then carried off his preserver upon his back to enter the 
regions of bliss. 
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475.— Ma Sui ^m*'i^ *• ^- ^-D- 79^- Distinguished 
as a military commander in several campaigns against the 
invasions from Tibet. Ennobled as 4t ^ I- 
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476.— Ma Twan-lin ^ iff g^ * A ^- •C'. circa A.D. 
1325. A scholar of unrivalled erudition, the results of which 
are embodied in his great work, the Antiquarian Researches 
entitled "X M M ^- ^on of a high official in the service of 
the last Emperors of the Sung dynasty, he passed his life in 
study during the troublous period which ushered in the Mongol 
conquest, leaving at his death the manuscript of his great 
work, which was published in A.D. 1319 by Imperial com- 
mand. Cf. W. N. , p. 55, and Remusat, Nouvelles MHanges 
Asiatiques^ T. II., p. 166. 

477.— Ma W^n-shSng % jSC #• * M H- ^- ^-D- 1510- 
A distinguished functionary of the Ming dynasty, celebrated 
as a military administrator. 

478.— Ma Yuan M ^. * ^ M- D. A.D. 49. A re- 
nowned commander. Employed from early youth in military 
affairs, he was sent in A.D. 36 to repel an incursion of the T'u- 
fan (Tibetans), whom he drove back across the western frontier. 
In A.D. 41, when already more than seventy years of age, he 
was dispatched at the head of an army equipped for the sup- 
pression of an attempt made in Kiao Che ^ J^jt, the modern 
Tonquin, to shake off the Chinese yoke. The rising was 
headed by a female chieftain named Cheng Tseh ^ %, but 
proved unsuccessful. Embarking part of his army in the 
Canton river Ma Yiian marched another division across the 
mountains of the south-west frontier, and wholly routed the 
insurgent tribes. Taking the intrepid chieftaiuess and her 
sister Cheng Urh ^ % prisoners, he put them to death ; and in 
token of his victory he erected a pillar of bronze on the extreme 
southern border of the "hill-country" %% fg. 

During this campaign he bore the title ^ 'i^M'M- or General- 
issimo Queller of the Waves ; and for his services was ennobled 
^s M .§. ^- His daughter was given in marriage to the heir 
apparent to the throne— (see Ma How). Scarcely returned from 
his Southern campaign, he found the northern frontier threat- 
ened by an invasion of the Hiung-nu, (A.D. 45), whereupon, 
despite his age and infirmities he besought permission to take 
the field once more. To prove that his vigour had not left him, 
and to testify his readiness to incur the risks of service, he raised 
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himself erect in the saddle in presence of the Emperor, exclaim- 
ing : " It is more meet that a commander be brought to his 
home as a corpse wrapped in a horse's hide than that he die in 
his bed surrounded by boys and girls!" Upon this the 
sovereign exclaimed admiringly : ^ ^ "^ ^ ^ "Ah ! this old 
man! how stalwart and lightsome he is ! " In A.D. 48, on a 
rising having taken place on the part of the barbarous tribes of 
Wu-ling (^ 1^ ^ ill modern Hunan), he was placed, at his 
own request, in command of an army of 40,000 men, who were 
dispatched against them, and in the following year he died in 
the field. No sooner was his death made known than his 
adversaries at Court spread abroad a calumnious rumour to the 
effect that on his return from Tonquin he had secretly brought 
back a vast hoard of pearls and ivory which should have been 
surrendered to the State. This allegation, it is said, was based 
on the fact that he had brought with him one chariot-load 
of seeds of the grain called ^ ^, which he had discovered 
during his campaign and which was believed to constitute a 
remedy against infectious disease. In a spirited memorial 
his widow met and refuted the accusations levelled against the 
deceased hero. 

479.— Ma Yung ,1^ |$. * $ g. A.D. 79—166. One of 
the most eminent among Chinese scholars. Held various 
political oflSces, but is chiefly celebrated from his labours in 
arrangement and exposition of the classics and the teachings 
he inculcated upon a numerous band of pupils. His most 
celebrated disciple was Cheng Hiian (q.v.), whose name is 
coupled with that of his master in the phrase H i|S, forming a 
compound, synonymous with learning and literary authority. 

480.— Mao Ch'ang ^ M- ^ scholar of the 2nd century 
B.C., to whom is attributed the text of the IJ ig or Book of 
Odes as handed down to the present day. Cf. W. N., p. 3, and 
L,. C, IV., proleg., p. 11. 

481.— Mao K»i-ling ^ ^ f&. * i^C pT- t W ?til- A.D 
l532 — 1713. A celebrated scholar and commentator. Consid- 
ered as the foremost modern authority on the subject of the 
classics, with reference to which he impugns the views formed 
by the metaphysical school of Chu Hi. 
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482. — Mao Tsiao ^ j^,. An intrepid co«nsellor of She 
Hwang-ti, B.C. 337 who, despite the penalty of death threat- 
ened against all who should offer remonstrance, interceded 
with the monarch for the life of the latter' s mother when 
condemned to execution on the discovery of her adulterous 
intrigues, and was successful in obtaining mercy, 

483. — Mao Ts'iang ^ Jg. A famous beauty, said to 
have been one of the ornaments of the seraglio of the Prince of 
Yiieh, B.C. 465, and a contemporary of the peerless Si She 
(q.v.). Chwang Tsze says : " Mao Ts'iang and Li Ki (q.v.) were, 
of all mortals, the most lovely. When the fish saw them they 
dived deep under water, and birds, when they saw them, soared 
high in the air ! " (K. S. I.., art ^ A-) 

484. — Mao Yen-show ^ M M- The reputed author of 
the woes of Chao Kiin (q.v.). Having been commissioned by 
Yiian Ti of the Han dynasty to paint the portraits of the 
beauties of his harem, he is said to have falsified the lineaments 
of the lovely Chao Kiin on being denied a bribe, and subse- 
quently, on the lady's real beauty being discovered by the 
Emperor, to have fled with hex portrait to the Khan of the 
Hiung-nu, whom he instigated to demand her surrender to 
become the barbarian's queen. 

485.— Meh Ti (or Mih Teih) g ^. Also designated 
Meh Tsze | ^. A celebrated philosopher and founder of 
a school in metaphyics. His precise epoch is uncertain, but 
it is commonly assigned to a period intervening between 
the ages of Confucius and Mencius, or between the 4th and 
5th centuries B.C. He propounded a celebrated doctrine 
summed up in the words ^ ^, or "universal love," which is 
vigorously attacked by Mencius. Cf. L,. C, 11., proleg., p. 
103 ei seq, 

486. — Mei ^. The plum ; equally prized for its fruit 
and its blossoms. The fragrance and snowy purity of the 
latter have been celebrated in numberless verses. The quota- 
tion ig I Jfc H (thirst quenched by longing for a plum-tree) 
is derived from an incident related of Wu Ti f^ ^, the founder 
of the After Wei dynasty, A.D. 386—394. His troops, during 
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a toilsome campaign, being exhausted and fainting with thirst, 
he encouraged them to struggle forward by announcing that a 
little farther on they would reach an orchard of plum-trees 
laden with juicy fruit. On hearing this the mouths of his 
soldiers watered, affording such alleviation as to enable them to 
continue their march. 

487.— Mei Fuh ^ m- *^ M- One of the Taoist 
patriarchs. He held office as governor of Nan Ch'ang during 
the reign of Han Ch'8ng Ti (B.C. 32 — 7), but gave up his post 
in disgust with the disorder of the times. It is -recorded that in 
B.C. 14 he vainly endeavoured to call attention to the ambi- 
tious projects of Wang Mang (q.v.). Subsequent legends declare 
that having betaken himself to a life of meditation among the 
mountains of the south he attained to a knowledge of the 
secrets of the genii, including the formula by which immor- 
tality is ensured. Having drunk the magic elixir he revisited 
his native place, Show Ch'un, whence shortly afterwards he 
was caught up to heaven upon a gorgeous Iwan bird f^ (a 
fabulous creature depicted in the likeness of a peacock), attend- 
ed by a bevy of celestial youths and maidens. In the reign 
Sung Yiian Feng (A.D. 1078— 1085) he was deified with the 
title # § * A. 

488.— Mei WfeN-TiNG ^ -^ ^. * "^ jl- t :^ €• A.D. 
1643— 1722. Celebrated as a mathematician during the reign 
of K'ang-hi. Author of numerous works. 

489._Mencius. See MSng K'o. 

490.— MfeNG Ch'ang ^•^. * i^ jnl- Celebrated for his 
probity as a magistrate during the reign of Han Shun Ti. 
Appointed governor of Ho P'u ^ ff, a region bordering on the 
Tonquin gulf, he found the people suffering under the exactions 
of his predecessor and afflicted by the disappearance of the 
pearl-mussel from the beds in which they had been accustomed 
to carry on a valuable fishery. No sooner, however, had M^ng 
Ch'ang commenced his virtuous rule than as if by a special 
manifestation of heaven's favour, the mussel-beds again 
became filled. 
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491._MfeNG CH'ANG-KtJN S # ©• D. ^.C. 279. The 
title enjoyed by T'ien Wen g ^J^, son of a powerful vassal of 
the Prince of Ts'i and one of the leaders in the pending contests 
of his age. The number of partisans attracted by his liberality 
was so great that his abode received the designation jj» Jc Tf 
the little Empire. Driven from Ts'i during a period of reverse 
he became chief minister to the prince of Wei H, on whose 
behalf he warred successfully against his native State. 

492. — MiCNG Che-siakg :!: % ^.. D. A.D. 935. A gen- 
eral of the Posterior T'ang dynasty. Was proclaimed Prince 
of Shuh @ J in A.D. 933, and in the following year assumed 
the title of Emperor. In the ensuing year he died and was 
succeeded by his son Meng Ch'ang | ^. The latter reigned 
as independent prince of Shuh (the modern Sze-ch'wan) 
until A.D. 965, when he submitted to the arms of the Sung 
dynasty. 

493.— MSng Hao-jan ^ ffi ^. A.D. 689—740. A cele- 
brated poet. 

494.— M£;ng K'o ^ fpf. * :y I^, or M6ug Tsze | ^P, the 
Philosopher Meng, latinized as Mencius. B.C. 373 — 289. A 
descendant of one of the noble families of L,u, the same State 
of which Confucius was a native and second only to the great 
Master himself in reputation and autliority as a moralist and 
philosopher. The record of his teachings and conversation 
with princes who sought his counsel, or disciples who gathered 
around him for instruction, forms the fourth of the Shu or 
Canonical Books ; and upon the principles they inculcate, a 
great portion of the orthodoxy of China in matters relating to 
ethics and social order is directly founded. With reference to 
the personal history of Mencius few details have been preserved, 
but of his early life a familiar tradition records that having 
been left an orphan in childhood by the death of his father, 
he was educated with tender but wise solicitude by his mother 
(see MSng Mu.) In later years he studied, it is said, under 
disciples of the renowned Tsze-sze (see K'ung Ki), becoming 
thus a direct inheritor of the Confucian doctrines, which he 
expounded during the peripatetic career of his subsequent life. 
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Cf. I/. C, II., proleg. , chap. II., Section I. The record of his 
teachings was first made the subject of profound study and elab- 
orate commentary in the second century A.D. by the erudite 
scholar Chao K'i (q. v.), who designated him by the honorific 
epithet gg ||, or "Sage Second" (to Confucius), and this has 
since remained as the philosopher's distinctive title. In A.D. 
1083, the Emperor Sung Shin Tsung conferred upon him the 
retrospective honour of elevation to the rank of f|5 g ^, or 
Duke of Tsow, and he was classed among the most honoured of 
the disciples of Confucius. His reputation gained fresh lustre 
from the disquisitions of the schoolmen of this period, and in 
A.D. 1330 an imperial decree invested him with the additional 
title of g5 1^ ^. The sage's tomb is still reverently guarded 
near the city of Tsow Hien, in Shantung. Cf. "Journeys in 
North China," by the Rev. A. Williamson, Vol. II., p. 264. 

495.— MijNG KwANG -^ ^. * fg g. A virtuous but ill- 
favoured woman, whose history is narrated in the Records of 
the Han dynasty, under which she is said to have flourished. 
Near the abode of her parents lived the wise scholar, I,iang 
Hung (q.v.), who refused to marry as he found no woman to his 
liking ; and Meng Kwang, also steadfastly remaining single 
until her thirtieth year, declared to her parents that the only 
man whom she respected sufficiently to mate with was lyiang 
Hung. The scholar heard this and wedded her. As coarse- 
featured as she was strong in mind, her bodily strength was 
such that she could lift a rice-pounding mortar from the 
ground, but the scholar was displeased after his marriag^ on 
finding that his bride had bedecked herself in the usual feminine 
finery which his soul abhorred. lyearning the cause of her 
lord's displeasure, Meng Kwang instantly donned a suit of 
homely apparel and continued through life to manifest a 
similar spirit of obedience and moderation. She dwelt content- 
edly in a lowly station, and was accustomed to testify the re- 
spect in which she held her husband by "raising the rice bowl 
to a level with her eyebrows ' ' when she sat down with him to 
meat. Such at least is the explanation devised for the phrase 
§ ^, upon which the ingenuity of many commentators has 
been exercised. Cf. jf $& M ^t, k. 8. 
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496. — M£;ng Mu 3£ #. The mother •£ Mencius (see 
Meng K'o), revered as one of the chief patterns of maternal 
wisdom. Having been left his sole guardian, it is related, 
through the death of his father, when the future philosopher 
was still a child, she devoted the most sedulous care to her 
son's training and "thrice changed her abode" ^ -^ ^ ^, 
in order to guard his education from hurtful influences. Having 
dwelt at first near a burial place, and again near a market, 
where the boy was led to mimic the scenes he saw enacted, she 
was not content until she had found a home adjacent to a 
school. At a later period she destroyed with a knife a web of 
cloth on which she was engaged, as a practical lesson to her 
son, who showed a disposition to trifle in the midst of his studies. 

497.— M^NG T'lEN ^ -Ig. n. B.C. 2IO. General of the 
forces of She Hwang-ti, the founder of the Ts'in dynasty. lu 
B.C. 214 he was. sent at the head of an army of 300,000 men 
to combat the Hiung-nu, and on the following year employed 
a vast host in the construction of the rampart of defence on the 
northern frontier known as the Great Wall. On the death of 
his imperial master and the murder of the heir to the throne 
(see Fu Su, Hu Hai, and Chao Kao) he committed suicide. 
Tradition connects his name with the invention of the Chinese 
writing-brush, which he is said to have been the first to 
introduce in its modern form. 

498.— MfeNG T'o S fg. * fg K- A. personage chiefly 
noted as the object of a satirical couplet from the pen of Su 
Tung-p'o. He flourished at the close of the 2nd century A.D., 
and in return for a jar of wine presented by him to the Court 
eunuch 51 |^, be is said to have been made governor of Iviang 
Chow ^g jHI- His good luck was contrasted by the poet with 
the inadequate rewards which a "hero of a hundred fights" 
might expect for his services. 

499.— Mi;NG TsuNG :^ ^. * ^ 5^. An official of the 
Ts'in dynasty 3rd century A.D., who is enrolled among the 
examples of filial piety. It is related of him that on one 
occasion, during winter, on his mother expressing a longing 
wish for some bamboo shoots, he went into the woods bewailing 
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the misfortune that the delicacy could not be obtained at such 
a season ; when suddenly, as a reward for his filial regard, the 
bamboos around him began to put forth their sprouts. 

500.— Mi Fei ^ ^. * % M- A.D. 1051— 1107. A 
celebrated antiquary and connoisseur. 

501.— Mi L,ow ^ |g. The Maze, a palace built by the 
licentious despot Yang Ti, of the Sui dynasty, amongst the 
labyrinthine intricacies of which, it was said, even the immor- 
tals might lose their way. 

502. — Mi Tszk-hia 51 "? JS- -A- personage referred to in 
the writings of Han Fei. He was a favoured minion of one of 
the princes of Wei ^, among whose laws it was enacted that 
to ride without permission, in one of the royal chariots, should 
be punished by chopping off the offender's feet. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the favourite having heard one night that his mother 
lay ill, took the prince's chariot in order to hasten to her 
dwelling, and for this act of filial devotion his master com- 
mended in lieu of punishing him. At another time, when 
walking with the prince in an orchard, he tasted a peach, and 
finding it sweet gave the remainder of the fruit to his royal 
patron. The latter, iudignant at this freedom, caused him to 
be put to death. This incident is referred to in the phrase v. i. 
@. m m n- See S. K., k. 63. 

503.— MiN Sun ^ ^^. * ^ ^. One of the disciples of 
Confucius, included also among the models of filial piety. His 
stepmother, it is recorded, having two children of her own, 
used him ill and clothed him only in the leaves of plants. 
When this was discovered by his father, the latter became 
wroth, and would have put away the harsh stepmother, but 
Min Sun entreated him saying: "It is better that one son 
should suffer from cold than three children be motherless !" 
His magnanimous conduct so impressed the mind of his step- 
mother that she became filled with affection toward him. 

504.— Ming Hwang BJ ^. D. A.D. 762. The title 
under which Hiian Tsung, of the T'ang dynasty, is commonly 
referred to, an abbreviation of his posthumous designation, 
viz. , S ^ ^ ^ ^' His reign, which extended over the long 
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period of 44 years, is one of the most celebj^ted in Chinese 
history, owing to the splendour of its commencement and the 
disasters which marked its close. In many respects the career 
of this famous sovereign bears a likeness to that of L,ouis XV. 
of France. A grandson of the Emperor Kao Tsung, the young 
prince Lung Ki |^ g, born A.D. 685, was not the direct heir 
to the throne, but having distinguished himself during the 
brief reign of Jui Tsung in A.D. 710 by successfully combat- 
ing the attempt made by the kindred of the Empress Wei :(: 
to overthrow the dynasty, he was recognized as heir-apparent 
and invested with the title tfp J,. Succeeding to the throne in 
713 he took the designation |^ !Si ^s the title of his reign, 
and for some time gave promise of great assiduity and modera- 
tion iu his government. In his second year he issued a 
sumptuary decree prohibiting the extravagant costliness of 
apparel which was in fashion and set an example by causing a 
bonfire to be made in his palace of a vast heap of embroidered 
garments and jewelry. Under the influence of the wise counsels 
of Chang Yiieh, Chang Kiu-ling, and other ministers, his 
administration of the empire prospered and divers reforms 
were introduced, but as time rolled on, the Emperor, satiated 
with the pleasures of rule, lapsed by degrees into a craving for 
ease and sensual enjoyment. The crafty courtier L,i Lin-fu 
encouraged these longings with a view to his own aggrandize- 
ment, and the passion which the Emperor conceived in 734 for 
the princess Yang, the consort of one of his sons, marked the 
commencement of an era of infamy and extravagance, which 
led at length to universal disorganization. In 742 the desig- 
nation % ^ was adopted as the title of the 30th year of the 
Emperor's reign, and about this time a Turkish minion of the 
court, named Ngan Lu-shan (q. v. \ grew into high favour. The 
government was soon abandoned into his hands and wielded 
under the influence of the three sisters Yang who, with their 
brother Yang Kwoh-chung, had obtained complete control 
over the Emperor's enfeebled will. See Yang Kwei-fei. A 
revolt was at length undertaken by Ngan L,u-shan and the 
empire was shortly in a blaze of insurrection ; the aged author 
pf these calamities being driven from his capital and forced to 
take refuge in the extreme west of China, undergoing the 
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misery of seeing his male and female favourites butchered before 
his eyes (A.D. 756). He hereupon abdicated in favour of his 
son, who became the Emperor Suh Tsuiig. 

505.— Ming T'ang BJ? ^. The Hall of Brightness, or 
Light, the name given to an edifice reared by the early sover- 
eigns of the Chow dynasty for the performance of ceremonial 
rites in connection with the duties of government, the audien- 
ces of vassals, etc. In its form and dimensions it was typical 
of the attributes of heaven, earth, and the planetary bodies. 
Ill the reign of Han Wu Ti the same name was given to an 
imperial college or institute for the general direction of the 
arts and ceremonies, and under the T'ang dynasty a costly 
palace was reared with this appellation for the practice of 
sacrificial rites and Taoist worship. 

506, — Mo Hi J:^ ■#. The favourite, execrated in history, 
of the tyrant Kieh (q.v.), to whom she was presented in B.C. 
1786 as a propitiatory offering by the conquered chieftain of 
She ^ JS- For the delectation of this beautiful but aban- 
doned consort, Kieli embarked in the extravagant excesses 
which at length aroused a deliverer for the empire in the 
shape of the conquering T'ang (q.v.). 

507. — Mow I ^ ^. The fabled inventor of arrows, 
temp. Hwang Ti, B.C. 2697. 

508. — MuH KuNG -^ ^. According to Taoist legend 
one of the first beings evolved from chaos, by the spontaneous 
volition of the primordial principle, was Muh Kung. The ^ 
m asserts : "Muh Kung was born upon the Azure Sea ^ f^, 
and governs the influences of Yang |>^ and Ho fu (£ ^., sunlight, 
spring, life harmony, the eastern heavens, etc.). He rules in the 
east, and is also entitled I*ord King of the East "^ J ^." 
This being is represented as the male patriarch of the genii and 
as husband of Si Wang Mu (q.v.), the queen of the immortal 
tribe. It appears probable that tlie original conception of such 
a personage arose from the desire to find a mate for the mystic 
female divinity, whose name occurs in the earliest of Chinese 
traditions, whilst round the pair there eventually became 
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grouped a crowd of fanciful attributes, borrow^ most probably 
from Indian sources and arranged in imitation of the legends 
relating to Indra and his consort. 

509. — MuH L,AN ;^ ■^. A heroine famous for her filial 
devotion and masculine courage. It is related of her that her 
father, when summoned in the time of the Liang dynasty, 
about A.D. 500, to his post as a soldier upon the frontier, was 
suffering under grievous sickness ; whereupon Muh Lan, in 
order to save her parent from distress or punishment, donned 
his military garb and personated him in the ranks of the army, 
where she served for twelve years without betraying the secret 
of her sex. 

510. — Mu MXJ J^ -^. According to legendary history the 
fourth in rank among the wives of the Emperor Hwang Ti, a 
wise though ill-favoured woman, who ruled the imperial house- 
hold with great sagacity. 

511.— Muh Wang of Chow j^ || "£. D. B.C. 947. 
The fifth sovereign of the Chow dynasty ; ascended the throne 
B.C. looi. His reign is celebrated through traditions which 
relate incidents of the intercourse with the west and the vast 
journeys undertaken by this adventurous monarch. It is record- 
ed that he conducted great campaigns against the rebellious 
barbarian tribes on his southern and western frontiers, and was 
driven by his charioteer Tsao Fu, with his -A Wi ^ eight 
famous horses " wherever wheel-ruts ran and the hoofs of horses 
had trodden." The Anjtals of the Bamboo Books relate that 
in his 17th year he headed an expedition to Mount Kw'8n-lun 
(q.v.) and visited Si Wang Mu (q.v.), (Cf. L. C. III., proleg., 
p. 150), and this tradition has been amplified in the mystical 
treatise of L,ieh Tsze into an imaginative description of the 
revels with which the Queen of the Genii entertained her im- 
perial visitor. A fabulous narrative of the journeys of Muh 
Wang, entitled ^ 5c "? fti is believed to date from the second 
or third century B.C. Cf. W. N., p. 153. 

512.— Nan Ki Fu J^n ^ Jgg ^ A- The Lady of the 
Extremity of the South, the fourth among the fairy daughters 
of Si Wang Mu. 
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513.— Nan Ko Che M:feNG ^ f^f ;^ ^. A dream, the 
"baseless fabric of a vision" in allusion to a celebrated his- 
toriette of the T'ang dynasty, by Li Kung-tso ^ ^ ^. In this 
tale it is narrated that a certain military reveller, named 
Ch'un yii Fen fj -if; ^, who was acustomed to take his potations 
under the shade of a spreading hwai tree 'jz'U ^^■i f^'^ 
asleep in his cups one day and dreamt that he was waited 
upon by supernatual beings, who besought him to proceed with 
them to the country of their king. Leading him through 
a cave below the tree, these messengers introduced him to 
scenes of regal splendour in a land the name of which was 
$^ $ ^. The king of this country entertained him royally 
and made him governor of his province of Nanko {lit. south 
branch), where he lived for many years. On awaking, the 
dreamer found that he had compressed these imaginary experi- 
ences within the space of a few moments, but on inspecting 
the interior of the tree an ant's nest was found in a hollow 
of the trunk with a gallery leading to a branch of the tree on 
the south, showing a singular correspondence with the events 
of his dream. 

514. — Nan Tsze ^ •?. A meretricious contemporary of 
Confucius, — sister of Ch'ao ^, a noble of the State of Sung, 
with whom she had an incestuous connection. She became 
the wife of the Duke of Wei |^ ^, and Confucius, when so- 
journing in that State toward the close of his career, was blamed 
by his disciple Tsze Lu for permitting himself to be seen in 
her company. Cf. L. C. , i, 57. 

515.— Ni Hi^NG jS^. *IE215. Second century A.D. 
An erratic and impracticable philosopher, highly esteemed by 
K'ung Yung, who brought him to the notice ofTs'aoTs'ao 
during the latter' s regency. He spurned, however, the oflFers 
made him of official employment, and delighting chiefly in 
music, asked and obtained the post of chief drummer at 
the State banquets. On one occasion of special solemnity, 
when called upon to doff his usual attire and appear in 
a different garb, he complied with the order by stripping 
himself naked, and in this condition gravely performed on the 
instrument confided to his charge. After passing from the 
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employ of one patron to another, the half-st»c, half-buffoon 
was at length put to death by a grandee wko>in he had annoyed 
by impertinence. 

516.— NiEN K^NG-YAO ^ ^ ^. B. circa, A.D. 1665. D, 
A.D. 1726. A high official during the reigns K'ang-hi and 
Yung-cheng. Was successively Imperial Commissioner, Gov- 
ernor of Hu-nan, and Viceroy of Sz^e-ch'wan. Although high- 
ly esteemed by the Emperor K'ang-hi, he fell into disgrace 
early in the ensuing reign, and charges were brought against 
him of harbouring rebellious designs, in proof of which lie 
was accused of amassing treasure and munitions of war. He 
was accordingly seized and put to death as a traitor. 

517.— NiNG T'si ^ ^. Seventh century B.C. A poor 
but sagacious philosopher of the State of Wei ^, who was 
compelled by necessity to earn his bread as a waggoner. 
Driving his cart through the territory of Ts'i ^ he chanced to 
stand feeding his oxen at a time when Duke Hwan passed by, 
and the prince was struck by the singular air with wbkh he 
chanted a ballad as he carelessly drummed on the horns of one 
of his oxen. The Duke sent Kwan Chung (q.v.) to invite the 
humble wanderer to enter his employ, an offer which was 
joyfully accepted, and he rose to be one of the chief counsellors 
of State, It is narrated that Kwan Chung, puzzled by the enig- 
matical address with which Ning Ts'i received him, chanting 
the words ^J^ ^^^^^ sat brooding over the mystery as he 
sat at meat on his return home, but bis perplexity was relieved 
by the acuteness of one of his handmaidens, who induced 
him to declare its cause, and who interpreted the obscnre 
sentence hy a reference to the Book of Odes. See ^, Yii. 

518..— Niu Lang ^ 1(5. See K'ien Niu. 

519.— Niu SiBN-K'tH ^ 1[Ij % Z». A.D. 742. An 
official famous principally through his connection with I^i Lin- 
fu (q.v.) at the turning point of the reign of T^ang Httan 
Tsung, Having distinguished himself by his careful adminis- 
tration of the province of Ho Si, the Emperor proposed in A.D. 
736 to his faithful counsellor Chang Kiu-ling that he should be 
raised to the Ministery of State. Chang Kiu-ling opposed this 
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idea, but it was eagerly seconded by L,i Iviii-fn, who saw in it 
a means of ingratiating himself with the sovereign, and on his 
advice being accepted he was advanced to the coveted post of 
minister, in which he associated himself with Niu Sien-k'eh. 
The latter was created ffl H ^ and remained contentedly till 
his death the tool of his wily colleague. 

520.— No Cha 5115 nB or Prince No Cha | I i: ^, a 
minor deity, apparently borrowed by the Taoist mythologers 
from Indian sources and made the subject of a fantastic legend, 
tinctured to a great extent by Buddhist traditions. He is 
worshipped, like the majority of the Taoist divinities, as a 
"stellar god" ^ ;g", but is represented as having passed 
through an earthly career, assigned to the period in which the 
dynasty of Yin was overthrown by the founder of the Chow 
dynasty (i2th century B.C.). He is said to have been brought 
to birth in the shape of a "ball of flesh" by the wife of L/i 
Tsing ^ i^, a warrior of that period, and to have developed 
marvelous supernatural powers in the contests then pending, 
but this legend, popularized in the romance entitled ^ fl^ J^ 
H, is a travesty of the Buddhist version of his history, which 
represents him as the son of the god of the thunderbolt or 
vajra. According to the ^ jji^ >J» fjl, when the supreme deity 
3E ^ ^ desired to bring the entire army of demons (J^, the 
Buddhist maras) to submission, he caused one of his attendant 
spirits to become incarnate as the third son of fg J:§ 5c I> the 
"pagoda-bearing god," corresponding to the Indian Vajrapani j 
the jagged thunderbolt held in the hand of this deity being 
apparently mistaken by the Chinese for a pagoda, which in 
their drawings he is represented as wielding. When, but five 
days old, the child No Cha invaded the halls of the dragon- 
king of the eastern sea and slew one his dragon-warriors, 
incensed at which the dragon-king complained to the supreme 
deity, and the father of No Cha seized the child and put him 
to death in expiation. He afterwards supernaturally re-ap- 
peared, when he "cut off his flesh to make restitution to his 
mother, and dissevered his bones to return them to his father," 
after which he took refuge in spirit beside the throne of 
Buddha, who gave him a new body, composed in its various 
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parts of the stalk, leaves, flower, aud fruit of tie sacred lily, 
and confided to his charge the "wheel of the law " (the prop- 
agation of the Buddhist doctrine). He is at the same time 
represented as having been invested with eight arms, and the 
wheel of Buddha ^ ^ is exchanged in the popular legends for 
two "fiery wheels" if^^, upon which he is pictured as riding 
through the skies, bringing his mighty influence to bear upon 
the contests in which he was engaged. He is said to have had 
two brothers, ^ p£ and /f; nEi ^^ whose names an astronomical 
tinge is also apparent. 

521. — NO KwA ^ j5|g. One of the line of mythical 
sovereigns, said to have been the sister and successor of Fuh- 
hi, B.C. 2738. A casual mention occurring in the writings 
of Chwang Tsze and I^ieh Tsze is expanded in the "^ 3E ift IB 
of Hwang-fu Mi and similar works into the statement that Nti 
Kwa, also entitled Nii Hi ^ H had the body of a serpent and 
the head of an ox, and assisted her brother Fuh-hi in invoca- 
tions to the gods, beside which she instituted the ordinances 
of marriage and thus regulated the relations of the sexes. An 
obscure legend of a diflferent character represents Nii Kwa as 
having been the creator of human beings when earth first 
emerged from chaos. She (or he) ' ' moulded yellow earth and 
made man." Cf. K. P. W., k. 9, p. 18. Sze-ma Cheng, in 
his introduction to the ^ fjl, gives the following account of 
Nii Kwa: "Fuh-hi was succeeded by Nii Kwa who, like 
him, had the surname ^. Nii Kwa had the body of a serpent 
and a human head, with the virtuous endowments of a divine 
sage. . . . Toward the end of her reign there was among the 
feudatory princes Kung Kung dt X, whose functions were the 
administration of punishment. Violent and ambitious, he 
became a rebel, and sought by the influence of water to over- 
come that of wood (under which Nii Kwa reigned). He did 
battle with Chub Yung, but was not victorious ; whereon he 
struck with his head against the Imperfect Mountain ^JI ^ llj 
and brought it down. The pillars of heaven were broken and 
the corners of earth gave way. Hereupon Nii Kwa melted 
stones of the five colours to repair the heavens and cut off the 
feet of the tortoise to set upright the four extremities of earth. 
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Gathering the ashes of reeds she stopped the flooding waters, 
and thus rescued the land of Ki ^ >}'\\ (the early seat of the 
Chinese sovereignty.)" Chinese commentators abandon all 
attempt at explaining the significance of these legends, but 
Chao Yi points out (K. Y. k. 19, p. 1) that there is not 
sufficient ground for maintaining that Nii Kwa was a female 
personage, as the traditional sound Nil may have been im- 
properly represented by the character ^ on the subsequent 
invention of written symbols, and an ingenious attempt is 
also made to interpret the phrase '^ JL ^ yS i^^ ^ by 
the suggestion that the character ^ may signify "to supply 
a deficiency" as well as "to repair," and that read in this 
sense the clause may mean that Nii Kwa supplemented the 
light or warmth of heaven by the combustion of mineral 
substances. 

522. — NtJ YiNG -^ ^. One of the two daughters of the 
emperor Yao. With her sister Ngo Hwang (q.v.) became the 
wife of the virtuous Shun. 

523. — Ngan-k'i ShSng ^ ^J\ ^- One of the lengendary 
Taoist patriachs. According to the 1^ i 1? lie passed a 
wandering life on the shores of the eastern (Yellow) Sea, where 
he hawked about drugs for sale in the reign of She Hwang-ti, 
B.C. 221, enjoying the reputation of having lived 1,000 years. 
The great monarch himself summoned the itinerant sage to his 
presence and conversed with him upon the mysteries of Tao 
in an interview which lasted three days and nights. In taking 
leave of the Emperor he bade His Majesty look forward to 
a renewed meeting in the Isle of the Genii (see P'eng Lai 
Shan). It was in consequence of this bidding that She Hwang- 
ti sent an expedition under Sii She and L,\i Ngao (qq.v.) to 
search for the isles of the blest. Other traditions assert that 
Ngan-k'i Sh^ng encountered hi Shao-kiin (q.v.) in the recesses 
of Mount Tai ^ yj, and having cured him of sickness adopted 
him as his pupil in the mysteries of sublimation and wandered 
in his company to all parts of the empire. On reaching the 
Lo Fow mountains j^ "J^ llj in Kwangtung, Ngan-k'i Sh8ng 
confined his diet to the stalks of the gj ^'§ or reeds growing iu 
the water-courses, by which he finally became emancipated 
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from the dross of earth, and ascending the 1^^mmit of the 
White Cloud mountain j^ ^ [Ij he mounted to heaven before 
the eyes of his companion. 

524.— Ngan IvO Kung Chu ^ ^ ^ ^. A daughter of 
T'ang Chung Tsung who, with her sister, the Princess T'ai 
P'lng i: 2p 5V i' was permitted, in A.D. 706, by that monarch 
to engross the entire direction of State affairs. She accumulated 
vast resources by tire sale of offices and of pardons, and gathered 
a strong body of adherents, whom she raised to various positions 
of dignity. Married, in the first place, to a relative of the 
Empress Wu (see Wu How), named "^ ^ f ||, who was executed 
shortly after their union under a charge of treason, she cast, 
after some years, a favourable eye upon his brother p£ 5E ff 
and married him in A.D. 711, after having conspired with the 
Empress Wei to overthrow the dynasty and having been privy 
to the murder of her father by this ambitious woman. She fell 
a victim at length to the reaction headed by Prince Lung Ki 
(see Ming Hwang) who, after triumphing over the Wei 
conspiracy, put herself with her husband and many of her 
partisans to death. 

525.— Ngan Luh-shan ^ If ilj. Z). A.D. 757. A 
military commander in the service of T'ang Hiiau Tsung, 
whose favoured minion he became. He was of Turkish or 
Tartar descent, and originally named A-lo-shan PijJ ^ ll], but 
on his mother's second marriage he adopted the surname of her 
husband. In 736 he was defeated in an expedition against the 
K'i-tan Tartars, and was sent for judgment to the capital, 
where Hiian Tsung, taking a fancy to the prisoner, pardoned 
him in despite of the advice and prognostications of Chang Kiu- 
ling. A few years later he was raised to high command and 
soon became the Emperor's inseparable companion, sharing 
his revels with the beauteous concubine Yang Kwei-fei, who 
laughingly called him her son. In person he was of great 
stature, but remarkably obese, with a countenance the vacancy 
of which served as a mask to hide a crafty and ambitious 
disposition. Placed at the head of a vast army for operations 
against the Turkish and Tartar nations on the northwest 
frontier, he at length disclosed his secret designs, and iu 755 
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proclaimed his independeuce and declared war upon his 
imperial patron. Forces were assembled against him in haste, 
and the capital was defended by the valiant generals Kwo Tsze- 
i, lyi Kwang-pi, and Ko-shu-han, but meanwhile insurrection 
broke out on every side, the Kittperor was driven from his 
capital, and the ungrateful rebel was still in the full tide 
of success when he was assassinated by his son Ngan K'ing-sii 
ig ^ ^, who feared lest the oflfspring of a favoured concubine 
should be allowed to supplant him in his heritage. 

526.— Ngag Tsuh Ch'^ng Ti^^^^ it. Supporting 
the earth with the feet of the tortoise. See Nil Kwa. The 
ngao is said to be a "huge tortoise, which supports mountains 
on its back. It is i,ooo li in circumference." 

527.— NgSn Yung Ybn ,@. H |e. The banquet given 
at Peking to the graduates who have passed the examiuation 
for the jg ± degree. See I/uh Ming. 

528.— Ngo Hwang ^ ^. Sister of Nii Ying, with whom 
she was given to the virtuous Shun to wife by her father, the 
Emperor Yao, in B.C. 2288. A pleasing tradition relates that 
the two sister-queens, having accompanied their lord on his 
journey to the south, during which he died in the laud of 
Ts'ang-wu ^ tf , wept unceasingly as they bent over his tomb, 
and their tears falling on the stems of the bamboos around, 
became transformed into the spots which adorn the variegated 
species of this plant. The monarch's grave was near the river 
Siang, and hence the spotted bamboo is called jft f^, and the 
two princesses have become deified under the title Siang Fu- 
j8n (q.v.). 

529.— Ow Yang-siu W^^W^' ^^^ ^-^^ 1017— 1072. 
Celebrated among the foremost statesmen and scholars of the 
Sung dynasty. Was a colleague of Han K'i A.D. 1061 in the 
chief Ministery of State. With Sung K'i composed the " New 
History" of the T'ang dynasty, which was substituted fof 
the "Old History" by Sieh Kii-chgng, and was^ in addition, 
author of the History of the Five Dynasties, together with 
numerous poetical and critical compositions. From his birth- 
place is designated ^ ^ |^ Can. ^ % & Si- 
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530.— Ow Yang-sun i^ |i fft. * ^ tJc. h.T>. 557— HS- 
A celebrated scholar and calligraphist. Was in early life a 
friend of the founder of the T'aug dynasty who, on acceding to 
the Imperial dignity, raised him to the position of tutor to the 
heir apparent, with the title of ^ "g >^. The style of charac- 
ters he introduced was employed in some celebrated monumen- 
tal inscriptions. 

531. — Pa K'ow Wu Kia A P ^ ^- Met. the extreme 
of misery or want, a family of eight persons (mouths) without 
a home. The last emergency. Reference is here made to a 
passage in the writings of Mencius. Cf. I/. C, II., p. 25. 

532. — Pa Sze-pa E. »§. E- ^- A.D. 1279. Bashpa, a 
Tibetan lama of the hereditary sect or priesthood of Ssakia, 
who became a confidential adviser of Kublai Khan during the 
latter' s career of conquest in China. In A.D. 1260 he was 
named g |§ Preceptor or Hierarch of the State and recognized 
as head of the Buddhist Church. In 1269 he constructed an 
alphabetic system for the Mongol language, which then first 
became committed to writing. In reward for his services he 
received the exalted title of ;^ ^ ^^ ;j or Prince of the Great 
and Precious Law (of Buddha). 

533.— Pan Piao JjSE ^. * ^^ jg. A.D. 3—54. A histor- 
ical writer, but chiefly noted as father of the historian Pan Ku. 

534.— Pan Kv jMM- *^M- D. A.D. 92. Son of the 
preceding, whose historical labours he continued in early life, 
collecting the chronicles of the first or Western Han dynasty in 
succession to the great historiographer Sze-ma Ts'ien. His 
undertaking having been brought under the notice of the 
Emperor Ming Ti, the latter bestowed upon it his approval 
and appointed the author to the post of imperial historio- 
grapher for the purpose of compiling his work from the archives 
of the State. (Cf. 3E ^ K. 46. ) Pan Ku was author also of a 
treatise displaying much historical and philosophical lore 
which, from the name of the imperial library in which it was 
composed, he entitled j^ J^ 55, but before his history was 
brought to completion he became involved in the overthrow of 
the party of Tow Hien (q.v.), and being cast into prison, died 
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there. The Emperor Ho Ti subsequently entrusted the unfin- 
ished work to Chao, Pan Ku's gifted sister, by whom it was 
concluded. 

535. — Pan Chao |6E Bg. * ^, ^. Sister of the preceding. 
Married in early life to the functionary Ts'ao Show "^ ^, but 
being left a widow by the latter's death she busied herself with 
literary labours, among the fruit of which was a work entitled 
"Lessons for the Female Sex," ^ |)f, which attained great 
celebrity. On her brother's death she was commanded by the 
Emperor to continue and complete his work. She is named 
also Ts'ao Ta Ku '^ :^ ^, or the lady Ts'ao {Ji^-ia read as J^zc), 
under which designation she was admitted, after her widowhood, 
into the palace as a lady-in-waiting to the Empress. 

536.— Pan Ch'ao iS ®. * fifi ?(■. A.D. 52—102. 
Younger brother of Pan Ku and famous as a military com- 
mander. In early youth he manifested an ambition of great 
achievements, but owing to the poverty to which his family 
were reduced, he was compelled to earn money as a scribe for 
his mother's support. One day, laying down his pen ^ §^, he 
burst forth with an irrepressible longing that he might be at the 
work of heroes, and earning, as he exclaimed, "like Chang 
Kien and Fu Kiai-tsze, the patent of an earldom with the 
sword " rather than to pass his life in the drudgery of a copy- 
ist. His relatives laughed him to scorn, but a soothsayer, on 
observing his physiognomy, predicted great things for his 
future, and he ere long succeeded in obtaining military employ- 
ment. In A.D. 73 he was sent by the General Tow Ku (q.v.) 
on an embassy to the King of Shan-shgn f 5 ^, a small state of 
Turkestan, near the modern Pidjan. Here he signalized 
himself by attacking in his camp and putting to death an envoy 
who had been secretly despatched by the Khan of the Hiung- 
nu to influence the King of Shln-shgn against the Chinese 
ambassador, and the result of this audacious action was, as he 
had anticipated, the complete intimidation of the petty Court, 
to whom he forebade further intercourse with the Hiung-no. 
On his return to Court Pan Ch'ao was warmly applauded by 
the Emperor (Ming Ti), who again despatched him on an 
embassy to the important kingdom of Khoten ^ ^, and for 
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some years he remained as the guiding spirit of tfce half- warlike, 
half-diplomatic relations between China and the kingdoms of 
Turkestan. On the death of Ming Ti, the Hiung-nu took 
advantage of a period of weakness and disorder to overrun, with 
their allies, the countries which had owned allegiance to China, 
bat Pan Ch'ao, although called home by the Imperial council, 
acceded to the urgent requests of the Kings of Shen-shen and 
Khoten and remained to support their independence against 
the Hiung-nu. In A. D. 80 he was placed at the head of a 
fresh expedition, with which he recovered the Imperial prestige, 
and in 88 he served under Tow Hien (q.v.), in the latter' s 
victorious inroad upon the Hiung-nu. Between this period 
and the close of the century he carried the Imperial arms to the 
borders of the Caspian, sending one of his lieutenants, Kan 
Ying ^ 51, it is said, on an embassy (which was not carried 
into effect I to the Roman Empire, and at length in A.D. 103, 
feeling himself worn out with age, he requested permission to 
return and lay his bones in his native country. He died 
shortly after reaching China. Was ennobled as ^ jft ^. 

537.— Pan Ma gS ,^. Sc. Pan Ku and Sze-ma Ts'ieu, 
the two founders of the art of historiography. 

538.— Pan TsiEH-vtJ ^ ^ ^f . A lady of the seraglio 
(tsieh-yu) of Han Ch'eng Ti and an attached adherent of 
the Empress Hii ff- Jg-, whose downfall she shared B.C. 
18. She is noted for the bold reproof with which, while 
still enjoying the Imperial favour, she checked an inclination 
toward license on the Emperor's part, and the sagacity with 
which she defended herself against the accusations of using 
tnagic arts levelled against her by her successful rival Chao 
Fei-yen. 

539.— Pao Ch'^ng ^%. *^ t.. D. A.D. 1062. A 
celebrated statesman and scholar, renowned by the integrity of 
his conduct while holding sundry provincial offices and minis- 
terial positions. 

540. — Pao Shuh-ya 16 ^ 3^. Minister of Hwan Kung 
of Ts'i (q.v.), B.C. 686, in which capacity he became the 
l^atron of his friend the celebrated Kwan Chung (q.v.). 
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541. — Pao Sze ^ jg. The favourite consort of Yeo Wang 
of the Chow dynasty, B.C. 781 — 771. It is related of her that 
having fallen into a melancholy mood, she could not be induced 
to smile until it was suggested that for her diversion the 
feudatory princes should be summoned to the capital by a false 
alarm. Hereupon the beacons were lighted and the great 
vassals hurried with their forces to the rescue when, at sight 
of their embarrassment and surprise, the favourite's depression 
vanished in an outburst of laughter. She is also reputed to 
have declared that nothing would relieve her ennui but the 
souud of rending silken fabrics, and in this whim her imperial 
consort also indulged her at a vast expenditure. Ere long, the 
capital being threatened in earnest, the beacon-fires were ouce 
more lighted, but this time no heed was given to the signal, 
and the barbarian hordes triumphed over the undefended 
sovereign who, with his unhappy favourite, fell into their 
hands and perished. 

542. — F^H I (6 H- (i) The Baron I, one of the nine 
Ministers of Shun, B.C. 2255. He filled the oflBce of ^ ^ or 
arranger of the Ancestral Temple. Cf. L. C, III., p. 47. 

543. — P^H I fg X- (2) Named Yiin ;fe. One of the 
celebrated pair of brothers, renowned for stern integrity and 
unflinching faithfulness. With his brother Shuh Ts'i (named 
Che ^) flourished, according to legendary history, toward the 
close of the 12th century B.C. in the small state of Ku Chuh 
(forming part of modern Chihlii, of which their father was 
prince ^ fj" ^. The prince desired to make the younger 
brother, Shuh Ts'i, his successor, but the latter refused to 
deprive the first-born of his heritage, and on his father's death 
fled from the principality after vainly endeavouring to induce 
his brother to accept the heirship. Peh I, declaring that he 
would not run counter to his father's will, also withdrew, and, 
leaving the throne to a third brother, retired with Shuh Ts'i to 
a life of obscurity. The brothers emerged from their retreat in 
their old age to seek an abiding place with Ch'ang, the chief 
of the West (see Si Peh), but, on reaching his domain, they 
found that his death had taken place, and ,that his son, having 
overthrown the dynasty of Yin, was proclaimed Emperor, as 
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founder of the house of Chow. Deeply grieved, wnd refusing to 
change their allegiance, they declared that they would not sup- 
port their life with the "graiu of Chow," and, retiring into 
the recesses of Mount Show Yang "g" |^ (in modern Shense), 
they subsisted for a time by gathering wild seeds 5^ ^ until 
death removed them from the world (S. K., k. 6i). Both Con- 
fucius and Mencius extolled their steadfast purity of mind. Cf. 
Iv. C, L, p. 45. 

544.— Peh K'i i^ ^. D. B.C. 257. A celebrated com- 
mander of the State of Ts'in and leader in many memorable 
campaigns, commencing with B.C. 293, which he fought 
against a confederate attack upon the territories of Ts'in. In 
B.C. 280 he defeated the armies of Chao ^ and received in 
reward the title fC ^ ^, with the fief of Wu Ngan. In B.C. 
260 he utterly defeated the forces of Chao, and is said to have 
put to death 400,000 troops, after receiving their surrender. 
The number of his victims is even stated at a larger amount, 
and the deed is classed with that of Hiang Tsi (q.v.)who perpe- 
trated half a century later a similar butchery. Notwithstand- 
ing his eminent services, he fell into disfavour with Prince Hi 
1^, the ruler of Ts'in, who cast him into prison B.C. 257, 
■where he committed suicide. 

545.— Peh K'in \^ #. D. B.C. 1063. Eldest son of 
the Duke of Chow (see Chow Kung), who invested him in B.C. 
II 15 with the fief of lyU i^, which had been originally con- 
ferred upon himself by his brother Wu Wang. He established 
his residence at K'iih Fow ft ^ in modern Shan-tung, which 
thus became the nucleus of the most ancient and distinguished 
among the feudal states owning allegiance to the house of 
Chow. 

546.— Peh Ktt-YiH |& jg ^, * ISI 5c. A. D. 772—846. One 
of the most famous among the poets of the T'ang dynasty. 
Held also various high offices ; among them that of governor of 
the modern Hang-chow, where he constructed one of the great 
embankments of the beautiful Si Hu |f JiS lake. This is still 
known, from his name, as the j^ |^. His verses resemble in 
their character those of Li Peh, and, like the latter, he was en- 
thusiastic in praises of the winecup. 
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547.— Peh Li-hi "g M li- 7tb century B.C. Celebrated 
as a wise counsellor of Duke Muh of Ts'in |g @ S- Origi- 
nally a minister of the petty prince of Yii j^ :g, he became a 
fugitive when upwards of seventy years old, circS B.C. 655, 
on the downfall of his master, occurring through an unwise 
course of policy against which he had felt himself powerless 
to struggle. He fell into the hands of the men ofTs'u, from 
whom, knowing his worth, Duke Muh of Ts'in ransomed 
him at the price of five ram's skins jS 15 ^ >^i offering 
no higher ransom lest the captors should deem their prize 
too valuable. Having been made Minister of State he aided 
the Duke with counsels so prudent as greatly to further the 
interests of Ts'in. During one of the episodes of his early life, 
Peh-li Hi had employed himself as a herdsman, and hence 
the legend referred to by Mencius. Cf. L,. C, II., p. 242. 
Cf. S. K., k. 5. 

548. — Peh Liang T'ai ;^ ^ ^. A palace erected by 
Han Wu Ti, B.C. 115, for the prosecution of his favourite 
studies in astrology and magic. It is said that its beams were 
of cedar (whence its designation) and that .the scent of the 
wood was perceptible at a distance of many miles. Literary 
gatherings of eminent scholars were held in this palace, but it 
was destroyed by fire after a brief existence in B.C. 104. 

549. — Peh Yen fg ^. D. A.D. 1294. Bayan, a Mongol 
noble and general, eventually chief Minister of Kublai Khan 
and the principal instrument in effecting the latter' s conquest 
of China. Having carried the Tartar arms to the banks of the 
Yang-tsze, he crossed that river in 1274, and capturing Ngow 
Chow (the modern Wu-ch'ang Fu in Hu-peh), he turned east- 
ward to attack the remaining strongholds of the Sung dynasty. 
His victorious campaigns were in general signalized by politic 
leniency toward the conquered Chinese, but, angered by the 
stubborn resistance he met with at Ch'ang-chow % Jfl (^11 
modern Kiang-su) in A.D. 1275, he gave unusual license to 
his soldiery when the city was at length taken by sform, and 
suffered the entire population to be put to the sword. In 
the following year Hang-chow (the Kin-sai ;^ 05 of Marco 
Polo) surrendered to him, and the imperial court fell into 
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his hands, the Emperor alone having sought sRety in flight, 
and a few years more sufficed for the complete subjugation 
of the Empire. 

550.— Peh Yih-k'ao fg g, ^. Eldest son of Ch'ang, 

the "chief of the West" (see Si Peh), but set aside in favour 
of his younger brother Fa, who became founder of the Chow 
dynasty. 

551. — PiEN Ho -\; %i. 8th century B.C. A man of the 
State of Ts'u, who discovered a block of jadestone in the 
niouutains of King Shan and hastened to present it to his 
sovereign. The stone was declared not to be genuine, and its 
finder was sentenced to be deprived of his right foot as an 
impostor. On the accession of the next sovereign, he again 
presented the gem, but it was once more rejected, and his 
left foot was chopped off. When a third sovereign came to 
the throne, Pien Ho wept at his gate, and on being asked 
his reason he answered that he wept, not on account of his 
own mutilation, but because a true gem had been rejected as 
fictitious and a loyal subject branded as a deceiver. The 
Prince hereupon caused a lapidary to test the stone, when it 
was found to be a jadestone of the purest water. It received 
the designation ^D J^ J^ M> ^^^ its finder was offered a title 
of nobility as ^ p^ ^, but he declined the honour. From 
the above legend comes the proverbial expression ^ SB /f> |^ 
^J llj 3E — having eyes, yet not recognizing the jadestone of 
King Shan. See No. 393. 

552.— Pi Kan 3^ =f: A relative of the tyrant Chow-sin, 
with whose downfall the dynasty of Shang was ended, B.C. 
1123. Pi Kan is alleged to have remonstrated with the 
imperial debauchee who, in mockery of his warnings, 
exclaimed: "They say that a sage has seven orifices in his 
heart; let us see if this is the case with Pi Kan!" and 
hereupon, to the delight of his infamous consort Ta Ki, he 
ordered his kinsman to be put to death and the heart, torn 
from his body, to be laid before him. When the tyrant was 
overthrown by the arms of Wu Wang, the deliverer "raised 
a tumulus over the grave " of Pi Kan. Cf. I,. C, III., p. 315. 
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553. — PiEN Ts'iAO )i ||. (i). The designation attributed 
to one of the physicians of Hwang Ti, B.C. 2697. (a). The 
title given to a famous physician who is said to have flourished 
in the State of Chao about the sixth century B.C. His name 
was Ts'in Yiieh-j€n ^ ^ A, and he is said to have been the 
keeper of a hostelry, whei'e one day a sage, possessed of magic 
powers called Ch'ang Sang Kiin ^g # ^, took up his abode. 
The latter, recognizing unusual qualities in his entertainer, 
instructed him in the mystic art of healing. In the investiga- 
tion of his art he dissected the human frame and gained a 
knowledge of its internal parts, and of the channels by which 
the blood is conducted through the body. The theory of the 
pulses is derived from his discoveries. Cf. S. K., k. 105. 
According to other versions he was one of three brothers, all 
of whom were skilled in different departments of the healing 
art. Having taken up his abode in the State of ]J he is also 
called I ■^ or the L,eech of hu. 

554. — Pu K'UNG :^ ^. Z>. A.D. 774. A Singhalese 
Buddhist, whose name (Am6gha, i£l. not hollow) was rendered 
into Chinese by the above characters. He came to China in 
A.D. 733, and was held in high veneration at the court of 
successive sovereigns of the T'ang dynasty. Under his in- 
fluence the Tantra doctrines, dealing with talismanic forms and 
professions of supernatural power, first gained currency in 
China, Cf. E. H. , p. 8. 

555.— PuH Shang h H- * •? M- ^- B.C. 507. One of 
the disciples of Confucius, whose doctrines, after the sage's 
death, he aided in transmitting to posterity through his own 
pupils. He lived to a great age, and is said to have lost his 
sight by weeping for the death of his son. 

556. — P'AN Fei li jig. A concubine of Tung Hwgn 
How, the last of the sovereigns of the Ts'i dynasty, A.D. 501. 
She is celebrated for her beauty and grace, and it is related of 
her (but on untrustworthy grounds) that the practice of artifi- 
cially cramping the feet was introduced under her auspices. 
See Yao Niang. Her imperial lover is said to have uttered one 
day, when gazing at her performances in the dance upon a 
platform ornamented with golden lilies, the rapturous expres- 
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sion: "Every footstep makes a lily grow!"#nd hence the 
term ^ jg, metaphorically used for the feet of women ! is said 
to have taken its rise. In allusion to the same tradition, the 
expression jg ^ (lily hook) is also applied in celebrating this 
charm of womankind. 

557.— P' AN Fu-jEN it ^ A. The lady P'an, whose 
father, an enemy of K'iian, founder of Wu (see No. 632), had 
been condemned to death, became in consequence immured 
in the prince's weaving-halls, where her beauty attracted 
universal admiration. The ruler of Wu, hearing of her loveli- 
ness, ordered her portrait to be painted for his inspection, 
whereupon the virtuotis lady, in order to avoid attracting his 
regard, resorted to starvation with the design of impairing her 
good looks. So beautiful did she remain, nevertheless, that 
the prince, on perceiving the portrait brought to him, struck 
the table with his amber sceptre iU ^ JQ in ^ SI ^) exclaim- 
ing : "This is indeed a goddess !" and raised the lady to a 
position of high favour in his seraglio. (K. S. 1/. and |& jg ^ 
K. vS.) 

558. — Pan Ku ^ 'fi'. A mythical being, alleged by the 
later compilers of legendary history to have been the first 
development out of chaos. It is said in the g& ^ that "when 
the great first principle had given birth to the two primary 
forms, and these had produced the four secondary figures, the 
latter underwent transformations and evolutions, whence the 
natural objects depending from their respective influences came 
abundantly into being. The first who came forth to rule the 
world was named P'an Ku, and he was also called the 'Un- 
developed and Unenlightened' {i.e., the Embryo) J? §5: Jt-" 
The philosophical writers of the Sung dynasty are not ashamed 
to adopt the legend of P'an Ku, while admitting that the 
early historians, including Sze-ma Ts'ien, say nothing of his 
existence. Thus Hu J6n-chung remarks: "P'an Ku came 
into being in the great Waste ; his beginning is unknown. 
He understood the ways of heaven and earth, and compre- 
hended the permutations of the two principles of nature, and 
he became the chief and prince of the Three Powers ^ :f • 
Hereupon development began from chaos." Another writer 
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declares that heaven was his father and earth his mother, and 
that he was consequently named % ^, the Son of Heaven. 
(F. K., k. I.) The cosmogonists have improved upon this 
representation of a First Being with marvellous additional 
embellishments. P'an Ku, it is said, gave birth in dying to 
the existing material universe. His breath was transmuted 
into the wind and the clouds, his voice into thunder, his left 
eye into the sun, and his right into the moon ; his four limbs 
and five extremities into the four quarters of the globe and the 
five great mountains, his blood into the rivers, his muscles and 
veins into the strata of the earth, his flesh into the soil, his 
hair and beard into the constellations, his skin and the hairs 
thereon into plants and trees, his teeth and bones into the 
metals, his marrow into pearls and precious stones, the sweat 
of his body into rain, and the parasites upon him, impregnated 
by the wind, into the human species. (Cf. 5C ^ Ift i" K.. 
P. W., k. 9.) Other legends relate that he had the head of 
a dragon and a serpent's body, and that by breathing he 
caused the wind, by opening his eyes he created day, etc. , etc. 

559. — P'feNG Lai Shan M M \il- One of the three Isles 
of the genii zi 111] lU or Fortunate Islands, which it was believed 
under the Ts'in dynasty, 3rd century B.C., were to be found in 
the Eastern Sea, opposite to the coast of China. The names 
(55 £ and ^ /^ were also given to this island ; its neighbours 
being respectively called Fang Chang and Ying Chow. They 
are all inhabited by genii, whose lustrous forms are nourished 
upon the gems which lie scattered upon their shores, or with 
the fountain of life (see Ying Chow) which flows perennially 
for their enjoyment. Ts'in She Hwang-ti despatched an ex- 
pedition in search of these abodes of bliss. See Sii She, 

560. — P'^NG NiAO Ul ,%. A fabulous bird, declared in 
the mystical writings of Chwang Tsze to be of monstrous size, 
with wings like the clouds of heaven, which at every swoop it 
speeds upwards a distance of 3,000 Iz. Chwang Tsze also 
asserts that it comes into being by metamorphosis from the 
Kw8n fish |g, a monster of the deep. The Sight of this 
fabulous bird is made symbolical of rapid advancement ia 
study, as indicated in the phrase : I SIH M- 
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561.— P'Sng Tsu t^ IE. A mythical *eing, who is 
reputed to have attained a fabulous longevity. According 
to the ?!| filj % his surname was Ts'ien ^ and his name 
K'eng 0. He was a great grandson of the ancient Emperor 
Chwan Hii, and had attained the age of 767 years when the 
Yin dynasty came to an end (B.C. 1123). He is described 
in terms applicable to the Taoist seekers after longevity in 
later ages, and is said — like them — to have nourished himself 
upon the powder of mother-o' -pearl and similar substances. 
He is said to have declared to a disciple that he had been 
left an orphan at the age of three, and owing to an incur- 
sion of the Dog Barbarians :^ ^ had wandered in the 
western regions for more than one hundred years, etc., etc. 
According to another legend he owed his title P'eng Tsu or 
the Patriarch of P'8ng to the fief of ^ :fe^ bestowed upon 
him by the Emperor Yao, to whom he presented a "bowl 
of pheasant-broth." He is reputed to have disappeared into 
the West, and is by some regarded as one of the incarnations 
of I^ao Tsze. According to Taoist legends he had two sons, 
named respectively f^ and ^, who retired to a hermit life 
in the mountains of modern Fukien, which derive from them 
their name of [ 1 llj. 

562.— P' IN Ki SzE Ch'^n i: ^ ^ ft. Met. for female 
rule or "petticoat government." Lit. The hen announces 
dawn [in lieu of the cock]. Allusion is here made to the speech 
of Wu Wang, who declared to his followers: "The ancients 
have said, 'The hen does not announce the morning. The 
crowing of a hen indicates the subversion of a family' "J | 

ZWk%%±%- cf. L. c, m., p. 302. 

563. — P'iNG Yuan Kun 2p ^ ^. D. B.C. 250. Prince 
of P'ing Ylian, the title conferred upon Chao Sh&ng ^ ^, 
younger brother of the reigning sovereign of the State of Chao, 
He took a leading part in the struggles which preceded the 
final triumph of the house of Ts'in over the feudal States, and 
was repeatedly at the head of warlike and diplomatic combina- 
tions formed with a view to resistance against the encroaching 
invader. He is one of the Four Leaders ^ of the period, 
and like his contemporaries was at the head of a large band of 
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trusty retainers. To gratify the resentment of one of these, a 
humpback, he put to death a favourite concubine Wio had 
laughed at the deformity. 

564.— P' EI Tu^Jg. * t^ ±. D. A.D. 839. A cele- 
brated statesman of the later period of the T'ang dynasty. 
Ennobled as ^ g ^ for distinguished military services. Can. 
as % ^. 

565.— P' EI Yin g |^. B. circa A.D. 430. A man of 
letters and one of the principal commentators ot the ^ fg. 
His father, P'ei Sung-che ] JjQ ^ {D. A.D. 451), was distin- 
guished as a public functionary and historical writer, and his 
son, P'ei Tsze-yeh | ^ gf, also became celebrated circa A.D. 
500 in the same walk of literature. 

566. — P'u-SA Man ^ H S.- '^^he name given to a 
musical drama performed at the court of T'ang Hiiau Tsung 
(Ming Hwang) and subsequently used to designate a class of 
musical airs. The last character is often, but wrongly, writ- 
ten ^. The term is explained with reference to the fanciful 
head dress worn by the performers, resembling the decorations 
attributed to the pu-sa (boddhisaltwas) of the Buddhist 
pantheon. 

567.— P'u SuNG-UNG ?i fe Sft. * ^ lllj. A native of 
Shantung during the seventeenth century, who although a 
profound scholar, rose to no higher office than that of a petty 
director of education. Solacing his disappointed ambition in 
literary pursuits, he composed, circa A.D. 1710, a collection 
of marvellous legends which, under the title M M W ^t 
have gained great celebrity by their contents and style. 

568. — Sang Yu ^ i^. Met. for the "evening of life," 
borrowed from the assertion of Hwai Nan Tsze that the spot at 
which the sun descends in its daily course is so named. See Jih. 

569. — Si Ling-she M ?M. R- The designation of I^ui 
Tsu, empress (^ f&) of Hwang Ti, B.C. 3697. Si Ling is 
said to have been her birthplace. She is said to have taught 
the art of rearing the silkworm to the people, and she is con- 
sequently deified and worshipped under the title $fe ^. 
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570,— Si PfiH H fg. B.C. 1231— 1135. •The chief of 
the West, the title borne during life by Ch'aiig g, duke of 
Chow, afterwards can. as 35^ ^ and recognized as virtual 
founder of the Chow dynasty. He was hereditary chieftain of 
the principality of K'i j^ (in the territory of modern Shen-si.) 
(See No. 666.) Succeeding to his father's throne in B.C. 1169, 
the duke of Chow manifested himself as a pattern of princely 
virtues, and was resorted to by multitudes who eagerly 
enrolled themselves among his subjects. In B.C. 1144 he was 
denounced by Hu, the /lozef or earl of Ts'ung # -^ ;^, to Chow 
Sin, the debauched tyrant then seated on the throne of the 
Yin dynasty as dangerous to the latter's power, whereupon 
Chow Sin seized him and cast him into prison at Yew Li 
^ ^. Here during two years he remained in durance, 
occupying his leisure in composing an arrangement of the 
symbols of the ^ or Book of Changes. The people lamented 
his misfortunes and prevailed upon the tyrant to release him 
by obtaining for Chow Sin a lovely concubine from ^ ^ and 
horses from the barbarous tribes of the West |f ^. Chow 
Sin, on setting him at liberty, gave him a commission to 
make war upon the frontier tribes, but paid no heed to the 
remonstrances with- which the Chief of the West sought to turn 
him from his course of licentiousness and cruelty. Dying on 
the verge of 100, the chieftain bequeathed his title and the 
command of his forces to his son Fa, by whom Chow Sin was 
overthrown. See Wu Wang. 

571.— Si She W H or Si Tsze M ^. The nejiliis ultra 
of loveliness in Chinese tradition. She was, it is narrated, the 
daughter of humble parents at ^ H, in the kingdom of Yiieh 
jH, during the 5th century B.C., and gained her livelihood in 
washing silk, or, according to another account, in selling 
firewood, but a report of her consummate beauty having 
reached Ihe ears of the Prince of Yueh through his counsellor 
Fan Li (q.v.), he saw in this circumstance a hope of achieving 
the destruction of his victorious rival the Prince of Wu (see 
Fu Ch'a) and causing Si She to be trained in all the accom- 
plishments of her sex, and dressed in gorgeous apparel, he sent 
the fatal beauty as a gift to the prince, whom he desired to 
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ruin. His stratagem was successful, and Fu Ch'a, abandoning 
himself to lustful dalliance, was ere long defeated and crushed 
by his wily neighbour. It is said of Si She that thinking her 
beauty was enhanced by an air of melancholy, she was used 
to knit her brows as though in pain, and this device, adding, 
as it did, to her attractiveness, was copied by all the rival 
beauties who vainly sought to equal her in charms. 

572.— Si Wang Mu ^ J #. The Western Royal 
Mother, or King Mti- (Mother) of the West — a fabulous being 
of the female sex, dwelling upon Mount Kw'en-lun at the 
head of the troops of genii, and holding from time to time 
intercourse with favoured imperial votaries. Such is the 
legend which has grown up in the course of ages from the 
slender basis afforded by the occurrence of the name |5 I -^ 
in very early traditions. The apochryphal jg) ^ or Books of 
Chow, which probably date from some centuries before the 
Christian era, contain an assertion that the emperor Muh (see 
Muh Wang), in his famous jourueyings (B.C. 985) was enter- 
tained by Si Wang Mu at the Lake of Gems in the West ; 
and a similar statement occurs in the Annals of the Bamboo 
Books. (Cf. I/.C, III., proleg., p. 150.) An obscure reference 
to Si Wang Mu is also to be found in the Shan Hat King ; 
and upon these ancient notices the philosopher L,ieli Tsze 
based, in the 5th century B.C., a fanciful and perhaps allegor- 
ical tale of the entertainment with which King Muh was 
honoured and enthralled by the supernatural being. In later 
ages, the superstitious vagaries of Han Wu Ti gave rise to 
innumerable fables respecting the alleged visits paid to that 
monarch by Si Wang Mu and her fairy troop ; and the 
imagination of the Taoist writers of the ensuing centuries was 
exercised in glowing descriptions of the magnificence of her 
mountain-palace. (See Kw'en-lun.) Here, by the borders 
of the Lake of Gems ^ }^ grows the peachtree of the genii 1il| ^:^ 
(See T'ao), whose fruit confers the gift of immortality, which 
the goddess bestows upon the favoured beings admitted to her 
presence ; and hence she despatches the azure winged birds 
(see Ts'ing Niao) who serve (like the doves of Venus) as her 
attendants and messengers. In process of time a consort was 
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found for her in the person of Tung Wang Kun^ "M "S^ & (^see 
Muh Kung) the Eastern King L,ord (or Father), whose name 
is designed in obvious imitation of her own, and who appears 
to owe many of his attributes to the Hindoo legends respecting 
Indra. By the time of the Sung dynasty, (loth century A. D. ) 
a highly mystical doctrine respecting the pair, represented 
as the first created and creative results of the powers of nature 
in their primary process of development was elaborated in the 
^ |£. The more sober research of modern writers leads to the 
suggestion that Wang Mu was the name either of a region or of 
a sovereign in the ancient West. (Cf K. Y. , k. 34.) See Tung 
Shwang Ch'eng, Ts'ing Niao, and Yii Nii. 

573. — Si Yuan ]§ ^. The park or forest of pleasure laid 
out by Sui Yang Ti It was 200 Itin circuit, and "exhausted 
the utmost degrees of splendour and beauty." When the 
foliage became decayed and fell it was replaced upon the trees 
by leaves of silk. Here the imperial debauchee was accus- 
tomed to ride on moonlit nights accompanied by a cavalcade of 
thousands of the inmates of his seraglio. 

574. — SiANG ^. The unrighteous brother of the great 
and virtuous Shun (q.v.). 

575.— SiANG g or She Siang gjg | . The " music master " 
renowned as having given instruction to Confucius. Cf L C, 
I., proleg. p. 63, 

576.— Siang Fu J^n -^a ^ A. The lady [or ladies] of 
the river Siang, popularly identified with NtJ Ying and Ngo 
Hwang (q.v.), the empresses of Shun. It is related in the S. K. 
that in B.C. 219 She Hwang-ti, when making the tour of 
his empire, met with a shrine near the Tung-t'ing Lake at 
which a deity named Siang Kiin Jfa ;§• was worshipped, and 
in answer to his inquiry he was informed that this was a 
designation of the consort of Shun. Modern commentators 
incline to the belief that Siang Kiin was worshipped rather 
as the tutelary god of the river Siang, and the Fu J&n as his 
female consort, without any connection originally with the 
ladies of Shun. 
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577.— SiAO HiEN M m "^ ^- A.D. 489—537- A 
kinsman of the Imperial lineage of the Ts'i and L,iang dynas- 
ties. Author of the history of the Southern branch of the Ts'i 
dynasty, A.D. 479 — 501, 

578.— SiAO Ho H jnl. n. B.C. 193. One of the adherents 
of Lriu Pang (q.v. ) in his struggle for the Empire, and subse- 
quently one of his chief Ministers. He is renowned by the care 
he displayed on the capture of Hien Yang, the seat of govern- 
ment of the Ts'in dynasty, in searching out and rescuing from 
destruction the official archives, by the preservation of which 
he averted much calamitous disorder. The transfer of the im- 
perial residence to Ch'ang-ugan, was effected by his advice, as 
a means of breaking tbe more readily with the traditions of the 
hated dynasty which the house of Han supplanted. He became 
chief Minister of State, ^fe P, and was ennobled as ^5 ^• 

579. — SiAO Man >J> ^. The name of one of the hand- 
maidens of the poet P€h Kii-yih, who celebrated her slender 
waist in the following line : |i ^;51I I I M> — "willow-like, the 
waist of Siao Man." The poet also gave the same fanciful 
name to a drinking-goblet, and hence the designation has 
passed into poetical usage as a synonym for the wine-cup. 

580. — Siao She H i- A personage possessing marvellous 
skill in performing upon the flute (whence the title by which 
alone he is mentioned). Duke Muh of Ts'in (6th century B.C.) 
gave him his daughter L,ung Yii ^ 3g; to wife, and he instruct- 
ed her in the practice of his own favourite art. The harmony 
they together practised "drew phoenixes from the skies." 
Eventually, husband and wife were caught up to heaven, the 
one by a dragon and the other by a phoenix. (Ji) f[Ij j^). 

581. — SiEH ^. One of the nine Ministers of Shun, a half- 
brother and colleague of K'i.— See Tsi. Cf. L,. C, IH., p. 43. 

582. — SiEH JfeN-KWEi ^ t S:- Seventh century A.D. 
A general of the T'ang dynasty, employed as commander of an 
army sent against thr= Tibetans in A.D. 670, where he was 
defeated with great loss. In 682, he successfully repelled an 
invasion on the part of the T'u-kiieh. 
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583.— SiEH-KtJ-cHfeNG P ^ jE * ^ ¥• A'D. 912—981. 
A historical writer. Author of the "Older" History of the 
T'ang dynasty. 

584.— SiEH Ngan m ^, * ^ :S- A.D. 320—385. A 
celebrated statesman and man of letters. Although a member 
of a distinguished family of public servants, he manifested in 
early life no inclination to take office, and reached the age of 
forty without consenting to emerge from a private station. 
Yielding at length to the importunity of his wife, he accepted 
an official post, and rapidly advanced to the discharge of the 
highest functions of State under the reign of Tsin Hiao Wu Ti. 
In the midst of the cares of office he constantly preserved a 
kindly and equable disposition, and by his undisguised pref- 
erence for a life of ease and elegant recreation he earned the 
sobriquet of M ^ ^ ^— the Prime Minister of enjoyment. It 
is related of him that at the time when the capital was menaced 
by the advancing forces of Fu Kien (q.v.), he sat one day over a 
game of chess with a friend, when a despatch was handed to 
him, which he calmly read and then continued the game. On 
being asked what was .the news he replied : " It is merely an 
announcement that my young people have beaten the enemy." 
The intelligence was in fact that of the decisive rout of the 
invaders by the army under his brother Sieh She and his 
nephew Sieh Hiian. Only when retired within the seclu- 
sion of his private apartments did he give himself up to an 
outburst of joy. 

585,- SiEH T'AO ^ Ji- A celebrated courtesan of Shuh 
(the modern Sze-ch'wan), during the 9th century A.D. Ex- 
celling as a female wit and verse writer, her name was given by 
her admirers to the ornamented paper on which the productions 
of her pen were inscribed ; and hence | [ )}^, has become 
a synonym for note-paper adorned with fanciful designs. 

586.— Sin Ling-kOn ^ M ^- D. B.C. 244. The 
feudal title conferred upon Prince Wu-ki of the State of Wei 
^ i& •? ^ jii. one of the leaders in the contests which pre- 
ceded the triumph of the dynasty of Ts'in. He is one of the 
Eg ^ or Four Chieftains of this epoch, and like his compeers 
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maintained a large host of warlike adherents at his beck. In 
early life his love of equity was highly praised, and was mani- 
fested, according to a pleasing legend, in singling out and 
slaying a hawk which had killed a dove that had taken refuge 
from pursuit in his chamber. Toward the end of his career he 
retired in disgust from war and politics, and his last years were 
passed in wild debauchery. 

587.— Shan T'ao ilj ^. * :e Jl^,. B. circa A.D. 206. 
D. circa A.D. 285. A statesman under Liang Wu Ti, and 
distinguished by the patronage he extended to rising talent ; 
but more famous still through his membership of the association 
called the Seven Worthies of the Bamboo Grove (see Chuh Lin). 

588.— Shan-yu T'ai ^ ^ ^. The Tower of the Shan- 
yu (Khan) of the Hiung-nu, situated to the north of the Great 
Wall, and proudly occupied by Han Wu Ti when, in the 
winter of B.C. no, he indulged in an Imperial progress along 
the northern frontier of his dominions. He passed in review 
an army of 180,000 men at this spot, and sent a challenge to 
the Hiung-nu ruler to come forth and fight or tender his 
submission to the house of Han. 

589.— Shang K'o-hi '^ pf ^. D. A.D. 1676. A native 
of lyiao-tung, who passed from the military service of the Ming 
dynasty A.D. 1635, into that of the encroaching Manchow 
Tartars. After the establishment of the latter in the sovereign- 
ty of China, he was created A.D. 1646, ^ ^ 3E) or Prince 
Pacificator of the South, and carried the arms of the newly 
founded dynasty, into the province of Kwangtung. In the 
spring of 1650, he laid siege to Canton, and took the city by 
storm after an investment of ten month's duration. He was 
hereupon appointed a feudatory of the Empire, with the title 
M I) (frontier-Prince), and continued until 1674 to govern 
Kwang-tung on this footing. The attempted rebellion of Wu 
San-kwei (q.v. ), led to the abolition of his fief, and he received 
in lieu of it the more subordinate title of Viceroy.. Notwith- 
standing all temptations, he remained unshaken in his loyalty, 
but the allurements held out by Wu San-kwei,. succeeded in 
gaining over his eldest son (see below). On learning the latter's 
defection, the Viceroy committed suicide.. 
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590.— Shang Che-sin ^ ^ ff. D. A.DI»i68o. Eldest 
son of the preceding. After revolting in 1676, he resumed 
his allegiance, and in 1677 was appointed successor to his 
father and confirmed in the title borne by the latter. He was, 
nevertheless, shortly afterwards denounced as a traitor, and 
in 1680 the imperial government found itself strong enough to 
strip him of his rank and authority, permitting him, as a 
special act of grace, to perish by his own hand. The vast 
wealth he had amassed by extortions and illegal levies was 
confiscated. 

591. — Shang Kun |g :g, or Shang Yang I ^. See 
Wei Yang. 

592. — Shang Lin Yuan Jt ^ >^- The park or hunting- 
grounds within which She Hwang Ti built his celebrated 
palace A Fang Kung, near the city of Hien Yang. On the 
same site Han Wu Ti formed a vast pleasaunce, where, in B.C. 
138, he assembled a concourse of scholars and poets who enter- 
tained him with their disquisitions and recitations. 

593.— Shao Kung S ^. The duke of Shao. By this 
title Ki She Jg |^, a kinsman of Wu Wang, the founder of the 
Chow dynasty, is known in history. Wu Wang invested him 
with the principality of Yen ^, comprising a portion of the 
present province of Chih-li. In virtue and wisdom he was a 
worthy rival of the great Chow Kung, with whom he is classed 
as one of the immortal patterns for all succeeding generations 
of rulers. The date of his death is assigned to B.C. 1053. 
See Kan T'ang. Cf. L.C, in., p. 421. 

594.— Shao Yung ^ ^. * ^ ^. t ji lU- A.D. loii— 
1077. Called I ^, or the Philosopher Shao. One of the 
famous schoolmen of the Sung dynasty. His most celebrated 
work was a commentary upon the Yih King, which was 
continued by his son Shao Peh-wen | f^ JS * ^ It- A.. D. 
1057—1134. 

595.— She Chad ^ 'M * ^ ^.. nth century A.D. A 
scholar of high repute, and author of one of the commentaries 
on Sze-ma Kwang's Mirror of History. 
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596. — She Chao ^ ^. Reputed as the inventor of the 
ancient form of writing known as the ^/i; ^ or Greater Seal 
character. The period at wlrich he flourished is referred to 
the reign of Chow Siian Wang, (B.C. 827 — 782). 

597.— She Hwang-ti ^^ ^ ^. B.C. 259—210. The 
title assumed by Ch8ng ]^, the great sovereign who founded a 
new and homogeneous empire on the ruins of the Chinese 
feudal system. Reputed as the son of Chwang Siang Wang, 
sovereign of Ts'in ^ (see I Jen), but actually — according to a 
received tradition — the offspring of a prior union between 
the latter's consort and his Minister Lii Pu-wei (q.v.), he 
succeeded to the throne of Ts'in at the age of 13, in B.C. 247, 
and remained for some years under the tutelage of Lii Pu-wei. 
The latter actively pursued the aggressive policy directed 
against the remaining feudal States owning allegiance to the 
house of Chow, which had for many years been followed with 
growing success by the princes of Ts'in, and the career of 
conquest thus initiated was eagerly pursued by Prince Cheng 
after he had assumed the full control of his government. In 
B.C. 221, the 26th year of his reign, he was enabled to declare 
himself sole master of the Chinese Empire, extending from the 
plains of Yen and Chao (the modern Honan and Chihli) to 
the banks of the Yang-tsze and the hills of Yiieh (the modern 
Chekiang), and from the lake of Tung-t'ing to the Eastern Sea. 
Wisely resolving to break with the traditions of the past, 
where experience shewed them to be inimical to progress and 
to substantial imperial control, he swept away the feudal in- 
stitutions by means of which the sovereigns of Chow had 
divested themselves of the cures of government, and divided 
the Empire, including the vast extensions he had annexed 
toward the South, into 36 governments or provinces ^|S, thus 
effecting a revolution which, after a lapse of 2000 years, 
history has seen repeated in Japan. At the same time he 
decreed a change in the imperial title, abolishing the practice 
of bestowing posthumous designations ft fi upon each ruler 
in succession. Combining the appellations ^ (sovereign) and 
^ (divine ruler or deity) which historical legends attributed 
to the Three Hwang and Eive Ti of ancient times, he assumed 
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the title She Hwang-ti (the First Hwang-ti>, dR his own un- 
alterable designation, ordaining that his successors should be 
known as the Second, the Third, and so forth "even to the 
ten-thousandth generation." From this period, history 
records a life of restless activity on his part, becoming more and 
more marked by vast, ambitious undertakings (conquest of 
territory Irom the Hiung-nu, erection of the Great Wall, etc; 
See Meng T'ien-, and deeply tinged by superstition. (See Sii 
She.) In B.C. 213, at the instance of his minister Li Sze (q.v.), 
he issued an order for the destruction of the ancient literary 
records, failure to comply with which was punished iu the fol- 
lowing year by the execution of some hundreds of the imprac- 
ticable literati. Impressed, it is related, with a prophecy which 
was repeated to him, that his empire should be endangered by 
Hu j|5i he devoted unsparing energies to protecting his northern 
frontier against the barbarian tribes {hu ^ ) of the Hiung-nu, 
but the prophecy was unexpectedly fulfilled in the ruin which 
befell the newly founded dynasty in the person of his unworthy 
son and successor Hu Hai (q.v.), who was proclaimed emperor 
to the exclusion of the rightful heir, on the death of the 
mighty sovereign which took place in B.C. 210 at Sha K'iu 
W £ (hi modern Chihli). 

598.— She Jun-chang % p=^ %*'U ^. A.D. 1618— 
1683. A celebreted scholar and functionary, in high repute 
as a poet. 

599. — She IvUH ^ %. An official employed B.C. 220, 
as a lieutenant of the general T'u Hwei, iu the campaign 
undertaken for the subjugation of the southern regions to the 
Empire of She Hwang-ti. He cut the first canal constructed 
in the territory south of the mountains (the modern Kwang- 
tung). 

600.— She King-t'ang ^ f^ jg. D. A.D. 943. A 
Commander in the service of the Posterior T'ang dynasty 
Holding the office of generalissimo when the downfall of this 
house became imminent, he called in the northern Tartars 
(Kitan) to his aid, and with their assistance, proclaimed him- 
self Emperor in A. D. 936. He thus founded the short-lived 
sovereignty called the Posterior Tsin dynasty. 
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601.— She K'tj KOH ::S IMiM- The Stone-conduit Hall, 
— a building erected at Ch'ang-ngan by Siao Ho, for the re- 
ception of the records of the extinct Ts'in dynasty, circa B.C. 
200. It derived its name from a conduit of stone which was 
carried beneath it. In B.C. 15, the emperor Siian Ti, ap- 
pointed a commission of scholars to assemble in this building 
for the purpose of completing the revision of the classical 
writings. 

602. — She Sze-ming ^ ,gl BJ. £>. A.D. 761. A celebra- 
ted insurgent leader who, in the closing period of the reign 
T'ang Hiian Tsung, made himself master of a great portion of 
north-eastern China, where he proclaimed himself sovereign 
with the title of ^ J. He was eventually overthrown by the 
imperialist commander I^i Kwang-pi, and perished by the hand 
of his eldest son She Chao-i [ |g ^, in revenge for the pref- 
erence shewn to his younger brother. 

603.— She T'ien-ts^h ^ 5c ^- * [i f- A.D. 1202— 
1275. The most prominent among the natives of Northern 
China who, as vassals of the Mongol invaders, cooperated in the 
establishment of the sovereignty of Kublai Khan. He was 
one of the latter's most trusted counsellors, and is highly 
renowned for integrity and wisdom. In A.D. 1260, he was 
elevated to the post of chief Minister, and he held this and 
analogous offices until his death. With his latest breath he 
entreated the conqueror to abstain in the hour of final triumph, 
then fast approaching, from butchery and pillage. Can. as 

604.— She Yen-nien ;S ,® ^- *ft B- A.D. 994— 
1041. A scholar and poet, renowned as an artistic connoisseur. 

605. — She;h !{;. The spirit or spirits of the land. Ac- 
cording to some commentators, the deified being Kow Lung 
(see No. 181), is the universal tutelary genius of the land, and 
hence he is also endowed with the designation !£ ||. Ske/z is 
interpreted as signifying the "spirit (or god) of the soil " jfr{; 
?? 5- i -i jj!?) ^"^ "^^^ consequently worshipped by the ancient 
emperors as the patron and symbol of their earthly sovereignty. 
Cf. ly.C. , in., p. 154. Combined with Tsi (see How T'u), in 
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the compound I ^, the spirits of " the land "«&nd "grain" 
are indicated, or the chief presiding influences governing the 
well-being of the Empire. These are worshipped with sacri- 
fices in the first month of Spring, in conformity with traditions 
of the highest antiquity. A popular superstition attributes to 
the male spirit ] ^, a female consort, called ] -fl, (mother 
spirit of the land), and it is said of them that they "do not 
drink old water," whereby is signified the belief that rain, — 
the vivifying showers of Spring, — invariably falls on the day 
assigned for the offering of sacrifices at their altar. 

606.— Shen Chow ^ M, * WC J^- A.D. 1427— 1509. 
A noted painter. 

607. — Shen Fu ^ ■^. The combined names of two 
heroes of the reign of Chow Siian Wang, B.C. 827. Sh8n 
Pell I fj§, was the father-in-law of that monarch, and Chung- 
shan Fu fff UJ Wi ^ relative and colleague in the service of the 
State. In one of the Odes of the She King, their virtues and 
prowess are celebrated in the following lines: ^ ^ ^ j(i^„ ^ 
^ Jl "J. — When the great mountains send a spirit down to 
earth they give birth to [such men as] Shen and Fu. Cf. L,.C., 
IV., p. 535- 

608.— ShSn Kung ^ ^. B. circS B.C. 222. B. circa 
B.C. 135. A celebrated scholar and philosopher, — the teacher 
of a numerous body of disciples, who attended his instructions 
in the lore of antiquity and especially with reference to the 
Book of Odes. A version of this classic is recognized as pro- 
ceeding from his hand. When upwards of 80, he was sum- 
moned to the capital, in the first years of his reign, by Han 
Wu Ti, who was anxious to profit by the wisdom and erudition 
attributed to the sage ; but the Empress-mother, imbued with 
the opinions of the Taoist school, having discouraged the 
honours paid to orthodoxy in the person of the aged scholar, 
he relapsed into obscurity, and shortly afterwards died. Cf. 
L.C., IV., p. 8. 

609. — ShI^n Nung S$ M- The Divine Husbandman — 
the title attributed to the successor of the great Fuh Hi, B.C. 
2737. According to the H ^ /^ IE he was the son of a 
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princess named Ngan-t^ug ^ g, who conceived through the 
influence of a heavenly dragon and bore her child, the future 
sovereign, near the river Kiang |g TJiC, from whence he derived 
his surname. He is likewise called ^J, [Ij J^, from the mount- 
ain Lieh Shan, which is said to have been his habitation ; and 
the cognomen ^ ^ is also assigned to him. He "reigned by 
the influence of the element Fire," and is consequently entitled 
Yen Ti 5^ '^. He first fashioned timber into ploughs, and 
taught the people the art of husbandry. He discovered the 
curative virtues of plants, and instituted the practice of holding 
markets for the exchange of commodities. The extension of 
the eight diagrams of Fuh Hi to the number of sixty-four 
symbols /^ + i|> is likewise, by some authorities, attributed 
to his inventive genius. 

610. — SnfiN Pao-sO ^ €1 W- A. high official of the 
kingdom of Ts'u and friend ofWu Yiin (q.v. ), B.C. 520. When 
Wu Yiin, burning to avenge his father's death, resolved upon 
invoking the assistance of the prince of Wu against his native 
State, Sh8n Pao-sii repaired to the capital of Ts'in and besought 
the aid of its ruler. It is related that for seven days and nights 
he wept, leaning against a pillar and refusing all sustenance, 
until his importunity prevailed, and the assistance of Ts'in was 
secured. Hence Q, W ;^ 5^ has become a phrase denoting 
entreaty for succour. 

611. — Shi^n Pu-hai ^ "^Ji ^. D. B.C. 337. Commonly 
called ^ ^ or the Philosopher Sh8n. A philosopher of the 
State of gIS and one of the earliest among the promulgators of 
the doctrines of L*ao Tsze. In B.C. 351 the prince of Han |f 
made him Minister of State. 

612. — Sh:&n ShSng ^ ^. Son and heir-apparent of 
Duke Hien of Tsin. He was put to death in B.C. 654, by his 
father's command, at the instigation of Li Ki (q. v.), who 
falsely persuaded her infatuated consort that the prince had put 
poison in his food. 

613.— ShSn Yoh a ^- * f* '%• A-D- 441—513- A 
statesman and scholar employed under the Sung and I/iang 
dynasties. Author of the History of the former of these. He 
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is reputed as the discoverer of the Four Tones m Chinese pro- 
nunciation, which he is said to have been the first to classify, 
but this claim on his behalf is disputed. 

614.— Show MiJng % ^. B. B.C. 561. The dynastic 
title of Sh8ng ^, prince of the dominion of Wu, to the sover- 
eignty of which he succeeded on the death of his father -^ ^, 
in B.C. 586. He was the 19th in direct descent from Chung 
Yung fi^ |g (see Wu T'ai Peh), and was the first to assume 
the title i, or sovereign Prince, entering at the same time 
into relations with the Emperor Kien Wang of the Chow 
dynasty. During his reign the semi-civilized population of Wu, 
at that time still ranked among the barbarian tribes ^ ^, were 
trained in the art of war, and practised in its vicissitudes 
during a contest of many years' duration with the adjacent 
State of Ts'u ^. He was succeeded on his decease by his 
eldest son Chu Fan (or Eh jg), whose younger brother Ki Cha 
(q. v.) declined the succession to which Show Mgng desired to 
advance him. 

615. — Shuh Low ^ ^. The name given to a sword 
possessed by Fu Ch'a, Prince of Wu, who (according to the 
Tso Chwati) sent it to his faithful adherent Wu Yiin (q. v.) 
when he decreed that the latter should perish by his o"wn hand. 
Hence the phrase Ki H | I is used to signify the issue of a 
mandate of self-immolation. 

616.— Shuh Yti ^ %. The younger brother of Chow 
Ch'gng Wang, who invested him in B.C. 1107 with the fief of 
T'ang, whence be became entitled ^ ^. According to Sze- 
ma Ts'ien, the youthful sovereign was one day amusing him- 
self with his brother, and cutting a sterculia leaf ^ %, into 
the form of a token of rank, playfully handed it to Shuh Yii 
saying: "With this I invest you!" An attendant coun- 
sellor hereupon gravely requested that the day might be ap- 
pointed for completing the ceremony of investiture, and in 
reply to the young monarch's observation that he had been 
merely jesting, the minister reminded him that a sovereign can 
utter no unmeaning word. This legend is, however, rejected 
by later commentators. 
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617.— Shun ^. B.C. 2317— 2208. The successor chosen 
to occupy his throne by the ancient Emperor Yao, and revered 
with the latter as one of the patterns of regal virtue. Tradi- 
tion is extremely discordant with reference to his origin and 
descent. According to the S '^ ^ IB, his personal name 
was Ch'ung Hwa "J; ^, and he was the son of Ku Sow 
§ Ig, a reputed descendant of the Emperor Chwan Hii. He 
had also the designation Yii ^, which is by some referred 
to a region in modern Ho-nan, but by others to the ter- 
ritory of Yii Yao If; ^^, in modern Che-kiang, with one or 
the other of which it is sought to connect him. His father, 
Ku Sow (lit. the "blind old man"), on the death of Shun's 
mother, took a second wife, by whom he had a son named 
Siang ^, and preferring the offspring of his second union 
to his eldest son, he repeatedly sought to put the latter to 
death. Shun, however, while escaping this fate, in no wise 
lessened his dutiful conduct toward his father and step- 
mother, or his fraternal regard for Siang. He occupied him- 
self in ploughing at L,i Shan ^ [J], where his filial piety 
was rewarded by beasts and birds who spontaneously came 
to drag his plough and to weed his fields. He fished in the 
Lui Lake @ j^, and made pottery on the banks of the 
Yellow River. Still his parents and his brother sought to 
compass his death, but although they endeavoured to make 
him perish by setting fire to his house and by causing him to 
descend a deep well, he was always miraculously preserved. 
In his 20tli year lie attracted by his filial piety the notice 
of the wise and virtuous Yao, who bestowed upon him later 
his two daughters in marriage (see.N.ii Ying], and disinherited 
his son Chu of Tan ^fj :^, i" order rto -make Shun his successor 
upon the throne. In the 71st year of his reign (B.C. 2287, 
cf. T. K.), Yao associated his prot^g"^ with him in the govern- 
ment of the empire, to which the latter succeeded on the 
death of Yao in B.C. 2258. He mourned his predecessor 
during three years, and his reign is therefore actually dated 
from B.C. 2255. He adopted the great Yii (q.v.) as his suc- 
cessor, and left the empire to him on his death, which is 
said to have taken place at Ts'ang-wu ^ f§, in ihe southern 
regions of his empire. 
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618.— Su SiAO SiAO M 'J* >h- -A- famo* courtesan of 
Hangchow, nth century A.D., and a contemporary and 
favourite of the poet Su She. She was equally distinguished 
by wit and beauty, and took a brilliant part in the literary and 
poetical gatherings in which her famous patron delighted. 
The tomb of Su Siao Siao, near the banks of the Si Hu at 
Hangchow, was long the object of poetical pilgrimages. 

6l9._Su HwEi MM- *^ 'M- The wife of Tow T'ao 
5 \§, who was governor of Ts'in Chow at the close of the 4th 
century A.D., and was banished by Fu Kien to the desert of 
Tartary. His wife, perpetually bewailing his absence, occupied 
herself in embroidering a poetical lament in an intricate 
circular scrollwork ^ ^ upon a piece ol satin, which she 
despatched to her absent lord. The composition extended to 
a length of 840 characters, and is celebrated as the original of 
many subsequent attempts in the same style. 

620.— Su Hwang H % Elliptical for Su She and 
Hwang T'ing-kien, two celebrated poets (qq.v.). 

621.— Su Shun-k'in i§ # it, *^ M- A.D. 1008 — 
1048. A celebrated poet. 

622.— Su StJN M M- * m it, \ ^ M, second t Jl lH- 
A.D. 1009 — ro66. A native of Shuh (Sze-ch'wan), who rose 
to high celebrity during the reign Kia Yeo of the Sung dynasty 
through his literary merit, under the patronage of Ow-yang 
Sin, father of the two celebrated men of genius — Su She and 
Su Ch8h— and hence called ^ | or the Elder Su. 

623.^u She it ^, * T' H, t m Wi- A.D. 1036— iioi. 
A celebrated statesman, poet, and commentator ; eldest son of 
the preceding. Employed from an early age in public offices, 
and distinguished from a youth by rare ability. As a states- 
man, he was prominent among the strenuous opponents of 
Wang Ngan-shih q.v. ), and haying fallen into disgrace on this 
account he was dismissed in J079 from his Ministerial office 
and degraded to the governship of Hwangchow (in modern 
Kiang-si), where he abode for some time and where his poetical 
genius was largely exercised. On the commencement of a 
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new reign, in Jo86, he was restored to favour, but in 1094 he 
again incurred the Imperial displeasure, and was banished to 
Hweichow in Kwangtung, whence his enemies secured his still 
further removal to hold the petty office of sub-Prefect in the 
remote and semi-barbarous Island of Hainan (Yai Chow). 
Here he abode for some years, and succeeded in diffusing a 
love of literature and cultivation among the youth of the 
Chinese coast-settlements, who had hitherto been strangers to 
such influences. He died shortly after being permitted to 
return from banishment. Among the anecdotes related of him 
it is said that the empress-consort of J€n Tsung so highly 
esteemed his literary achievements in the first flush of his 
youthful promise, that she caused him to be entertained in her 
own apartments, and sent him to his home at nightfall by the 
light of the imperial lamps ^ M & 'M Bf ^ — a traditional 
honour, reserved for the highest merit alone. As Governor of 
Hangchow in modern Che-kiang) in later life he added largely 
to the architectural glories which adorned the beautiful natural 
surroundings of that city. He was can. as ^ J^. 

624.— Su CHfeH ii $i, * ■? 6, t ^M M- A.D. 1039— 
1 1 12. Younger brother of the preceding, and celebrated like 
him as a poet and public functionary. Can. as "^ ^. 

625. — Su TsiN ^ §. Distinguished during the middle 
period of the T'ang dynasty by precocious talent and in later 
life as an erudite scholar. He is ranked among the "Eight 
Immortals of the Winecup." 

626.— Su Ts'iN MM- D. B.C. 318. A statesman of 
renowned capacity, prominent in the turbulent era of the ^ g, 
or Contending States. In early life he studied under the 
mystic philosopher Kwei Kuh Tsze, together with Chang I 
(q. v.), and became the latter's rival in the school of diplomacy 
or wily intrigue, which, at that period, offered the readiest 
means of advancement in public life. Su Ts'in was a diligent 
student of the political doctrines to which the name tsung king 
J^ tH, or "combination and opposition" was given, and these 
he carried into practical effect in B.C. 333, when he succeeded 
in forming a league of the six great States into which the 
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empire had become divided, viz., Yen, Cliao, HiSn, Wei, Ts'i, 
and Ts'u, to resist the menacing growth and encroachments of 
the State of Ts'in, already grasping at universal dominion. 
For a time he successfully conducted the aifairs of the con- 
federation, now at the Court of one of the allied princes, and 
now the trusted confidant of another ; but internal faction ere 
long destroyed the combination {^ ^) he had formed, and he 
perished at length by assassination. He is the most famous 
among the political adventurers jjj^ ^ J^ i of his period. His 
brother, Su Tai | f^, took also a prominent part in the 
political manoeuvres of the age. To one or other of these 
crafty politicians are attributed several of the pithy sayings 
■which are still employed in the familiar language of the 
Chinese. Such is the proverb : ^ ^ il P ^P ^ ^ ^, it is 
better to be a fowl's beak than the hinder parts of an ox {aui 
Ccssar aut niillus), which Su Ts'in is said to have used in 
addressing Prince Hwei of Han. For Su Tai's apologue of the 
bittern and the mussel see No. 933. 

627.— Su T'Ai iU or Ku Su T'ai ^§ [ ] . The Tower 
or palace of pleasure built by the Prince of Wu (see Fu Ch'a), 
for the delectation of his lovely concubine Si She. It was 
erected near the site of the modern city of Soo-chow, which 
takes its name from this traditional source. 

628.— Su Wu ^ gj, * ^ ^. 2nd century B.C. A cham- 
berlain of Han Wu Ti, by whom he was sent, in B.C. 100, 
on a mission to the Khan of the Hiung-nu. While at the 
latter's Court the envoy sought to compass the death of Wei t,ii 
^ (^, a Chinese renegade who stood high in favour with the 
Hiung-nu ruler, but, his plot being discovered, he was cast with 
his followers into confinement, and called upon as the price of 
his existence to abjure his allegiance to the house of Han. 
This he steadfastly refused to do, and he was then immured 
for many days in a prison without food or water, but was 
enabled, it is said, to sustain life by imbibing the moisture 
collected from the rain and snow which soaked his garments. - 
He was subsequently sent to the deserts surrounding L,ake 
Balkash, where he tended the Hiung-nu flocks for nineteen 
years. It is narrated of him that he clung steadfastly durino- 
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this period to bis wand of office, as a symbol of bis unswerving 
loyalty, and used it as his shepherd's crook. At length, under 
a new reign, it was deemed politic to permit him to return to 
China, and he arrived in B.C. 8i a grey headed old man at the 
Court he had left in the prime of his years. He was created 
II ^ ^ and invested in the office entitled ^ j^ ^ or Chan- 
cellor of the relations with dependent States. As he brought 
back with him a Hiung-uu wife and son it may be presumed 
his captivity was less severe than it is depicted as having been, 
but he is extolled as a pattern of unchanging fidelity. Accord- 
ing to a popular legend, he contrived, after many years of 
detention, to inform the Emperor of his whereabouts by attach- 
ing a missive to the leg of a wild goose when commencing its 
southward flight. The bird was shot by the Emperor, it is 
related, while hunting in his pleasure-grounds, and the cap- 
tivity of Sn Wu thus became known, whereupon steps were 
taken to effect his release. 

629. — Sun Hao U BS- ^- A..D. 283. The last represent- 
ative of the sovereignty of Wu, founded by his grandsire Sun 
K'iian (q.v. ). He ascended the throne in a period of universal 
confusion and warfare, but neglected all the duties of govern- 
ment in the indulgence of his licentious and cruel inclinations. 
In A.D. 280, the founder of the Tsin dynasty extinguished his 
authority, and reduced him to the rank of a mere noble, with 
the title |f -^ ^. His concubines and female attendants, to 
the number of five thousand, were taken into the conqueror's 
seraglio. 

630.— Sun Kien U. ^- ^- A.D. 191. One of the 
group of rival politicians involved in the contests which 
ushered in the downfall of the Han dynasty. As Governor of 
Ch'ang-sha in A.D. 190, he opposed the usurpation of Tung 
Cho, and was slain in battle in the following year, leaving four 
sons, of whom two rose to a foremost rank in the ensuing 
struggles. Their sister, known as the I^ady Sun | -^ A, 
became the wife of Liu Pei (q.v.). 

631.— Sun Ts'fea ^, ^. * fg ^. A.D. 175—200. Eldest 
son of the preceding. Succeeded his father in command of 
the forces raised to oppose the ambitious designs of Tung Cho, 
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after whose downfall he assumed a promineiff part in the 
pending struggles. He fought as a lieutenant of Ts'ao Ts'ao 
(q.v. ), against the rival chieftain Yiian Shuh ^ ^, and was 
invested, in A.D. 198, with the title §{ ^, or Marquis of Wu, 
having been previously created governor of the region constitut- 
ing in ancient times the state of that name (the modern Kiang- 
su and part of Che-kiang). Dying, at an early age, of 
wound treacherously inflicted upon him, he bequeathed tLv. 
command of his troops and a brilliant prospect of ultimate 
sovereignty to his brother. 

632.— Son K'uan ?|. 3|. * f^ ^. D. A.D. 251. Brother 
and successor of the preceding. Shortly after receiving the 
charge committed to him on his brother's death, he threw 
off the show of submission to Ts'ao Ts'ao, which had hitherto 
been maintained, and asserted an independent position. He 
successfully repelled the attempts both of Ts'ao Ts'ao and of 
his own sister's husband I/iu Pei, to crush his rising power, 
and by degrees established his authority along the entire course 
of the river Yangtsze. In 208, his lieutenent Chow Yii 
defeated the forces of L,iu Pei in a memorable battle at Ch'ih 
Pi ^ ^ (near the modern Kiukiang), and in 212, having 
now cemented an alliance with Liu Pei, he established the 
seat of his government at the site of the modern Nanking, 
giving to the city which he there founded the name of Kien 
Yeh ^ |g. In 215, his forces were defeated by those of Ts'ao 
Ts'ao in a great encounter at Ho Fei ^ gg (near the modern 
Hwai-ngan Fu), but he nevertheless maintained his ground, 
and in 221, tendering his allegiance to the dynasty of Wei, 
founded by the son of Ts'ao Ts'ao, he was invested with the 
rank of ^ J, or Prince of Wu. After virtually reigning as 
an independent sovereign for some years, he at length assumed 
the title of Emperor in 329, and thus founded the dynasty of 
Wu. He is known as i^ ;^ ^. 

633.— Sun She ^|, ^. * ^ ^. A.D. 962-1033. A 
celebrated scholar and statesman, whose views on the inter- 
pretation of the classics rank among the highest authorities 
Can. as J: a. 
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634. — Sun Sze-miao 'f^; ,§. jH. An erudite scholar, 
deeply versed in Taoist lore and in the art of healing, who 
flourished at the oammencement of the 7th century A.D. He 
was induced circa A.D. 630 to leave his mountain hermitage 
for the court of T'ang T'ai Tsung, where he performed many 
miracles. He is worshipped -in the State temples among the 
divinities of the healing art. 

635. — Sun Wu ^$ %^. Commonly called Sun Tsze | ^. 
A native of the State of'Ts'i, 6th century B.'C, who conducted 
numerous campaigns as a commander in tl>e service of Ho Lii, 
prince of Wu. A famous treatise on the art of war is ascribed 
to his authorship, and his name is associated with that of Wu 
K'i (q.v.'), as the two masters of the science of tactics and 
strategy. 

636.— Sun Wu -fl. ^. Sun Wu and WulCi. 'See above. 

637. — Sung Hung ^ m,. * # ^. ist century A.D. A 
Minister of Han Ming Ti, distinguished by his unflinching 
probity. The Emperor wished at one time to give him his 
aunt, the Princess of Hu-yang j^ |5§ g. d^, who had been left a 
widow, in marriage, and sounded the Minister on the subject 
within hearing of the Princess. In reply to MingTi's question 
whether it were not his opinion that a man of wealth should 
change his earlier associations of friendship, an-d that one who 
has attained to high dignities should enter into new mat- 
rimonial bonds, Sung Hung replied: " L,et not the wealthy 
man forget the friendships of his days of poverty, nor tiae man 
of station put down from her place the wife who has sliared 
with him the rice-distiller's refuse and the husks of grain." 
(la l§ ^ ^)* After hearing this monition, the Emperor burned 
to the Princess saying: " Our scheme is a failureJ " 

638.— Sung Kun ^ j^. * ,M )?. ist century A.D. A 
meritorious offlcial, in early life employed as a subordinate of 
Ma Yiian, and subsequently raised to high civil employ. As 
Governor of ^ ^ (in modern Ngan-hwei), he found his prov- 
ince infested with tigers, and the people, although nominally 
excused from taxation on this account, nevertheless exposed to 
severe oppression by the officers who were set over them to 
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extirpate the wild beasts. On taking office he abolished the 
corrupt practices he found prevailing, declaring that, while 
wild beasts were the natural product of a mountainous country, 
misgovernment could be prevented by human effort ; and ere 
long the dreaded animals left the country of their own accord. 
He was a vigorous opponent of the pretensions arrogated by the 
Taoist necromancers of the day. In A.D. 64, he was appointed 
one of the Imperial secretaries. 

639.— Sung K'i ^ %. * ^ :^. A.D. 998 — 1061. 
Younger brother of Sung Siang (see below), and known as 
th 5^' °^ *-^^ l/csser Sung. A celebrated scholar, poet, and 
statesman. 

639a,— Sung Lien 5^ -iM. * ^^ -Jf. A.D. 1310— 1381. 
One of the foremost among the men of education and position 
who rallied to the cause of the founder of the Ming dynasty. 
After serving the latter for many years during the period of 
his struggle, he was rewarded by high office on the establish- 
ment of the new sovereignty. Distinguished as a classical 
commentator. 

640.— Sung Siang ^ J$. * g. ^- "th century A.D. 
Statesman and scholar in the reign of Sung J8n Tsung, by 
whose command he changed his cognomen from Kiao ^ to 
Siang. His uprightness and compassionate disposition are 
highly extolled, and the latter quality was evinced in the 
following manner : Seeing one day an ant-hill in danger of 
being flooded, he placed a slip of bamboo to serve as a bridge, 
by which the ants were enabled to escape, and this act of 
charity led to a prophecy by a Buddhist priest, which ex- 
perience proved to be amply fulfilled, that he should be recom- 
pensed by the highest honours. Is known as ^^ ^ or the 
Greater Sung, in contradistinction to his younger brother (see 
above). 

641.— Sung Wu-ki ^ M ^,. 4th century B.C. A mystic 
philosopher, the reputed disciple of a legendary personage 
named Sien-mgn Tsze Kao ^ P^ ^ ^. He gave himself out 
as an adept in the art of sublimating the human frame and as 
capable of assuming transformations at will. The Princes of 
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Ts'i and Yen are said to have been persuaded by him to send 
messengers across the sea in search of the isles of the genii, 
and the belief in supernatural powers and localities of this kind 
was professed by his disciples in the following century, when 
She Hwang-ti despatched Six She (q. v.), on a similar expedi- 
tion. Taoist legends identify him with the Genie who dwells 
in the Moon ^ 4* I1II A, and he is also said to be the Spirit of 
Fire >X H- Cf. T. K. Ts'in She Hwang-ti, 28th year. 

642. — Sung Yti— ^ 5. A poet of the State of Ts'u, 
circa B.C. 300. He was a nephew of the statesman and poet 
K'ii Yiian, and like the latter held office as a Minister. He is 
one of the authors of the class of elegiac poetry known as ^ |f , 
of which the ode entitled ^ ^ IS has given rise to the famous 
legend of the fairies of Mount Wu — (see Wu Shan). Cf. W. N. , 
p. 181. 

643. — SO HxjNG-ju ^ ftl fg. An insurgent leader, and 
reputed as the founder of the secret society of the White L,ily 
& 5S ifc' which attained to formidable proportions in the North 
of China A.D. 1622. He proclaimed himself Emperor under 
the title ft )^, but was defeated and slain, after a protracted 
struggle. 

644.— StJ KwANG ^^ ^. *^ ^. A.D. 352—425. An 
erudite scholar, author of numerous commentaries and his- 
torical works. 

645.— Su KwANG-K'i ^^ 5K ^- *jt B- A.D. 1562— 
1633. A celebrated scholar and Minister of State during the 
reign of Ming Wan Li. His interest in scientific inquiry 
brought him into contact with the Roman Catholic missionaries 
at Peking, whom he warmly supported. Can. as 3SC !£• 

646.— StJ MiAO f^ 5i. *f: Ul- 3r<i century A.D. An 
ofScial in the service of Ts'ao Ts'ao and a contemporary with 
Ts*ai Yung and other celebrated scholars, whose love of 
■winebibbing and epicurean gaiety he shared, 

647. StJ She f^ f^, otherwise called Sii Fuh | ||. A 

professor of magic arts in Ts'i (the modern Shan-tungi, who, 
in B.C. 219, announced to She Hwang-ti, when that monarch 
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was engaged in visiting the provinees of liis flewly-founded 
empire, the existence of the fairy isles of the Eastern sea ^ jp!|l 
llj. (see P'eng Lai),, which lie begged- permission to visit. 
He was placed at the head of a large troop- of )Oung men 
and maidens and undertook the voyage, but the expedition, 
although it steered within sight of the magic islands, was 
driven back by contra/ry winds. It is conjectured that this 
legend has some reference to attempts at colonizing the 
Japanese islands. 

648.— Su Ta f^ ^. D. A.D. 1385. The most daring 
and successful among the commanders who fought in the cause 
of Chu Yiian-chang (q..v.), and who assisted the latter to his 
establishment on the throne. Victorious in many sieges and 
engagements with the forces of the Mongols, he at length 
entered Peking ( ;^ |[|5) in triumph in 1368, when he dis- 
tinguished himself by the energy with which he restrained his 
troops from pillage and his solicitude in affording protection 
to the inmates of the imperial seraglio. It is said of him % & ' 
in Wf , — he rivalled the gods in the direction of his armies. 
Can. as II g ^. 

649.— Sun Kw'ang fj -^{J, or Snn K'ing | ^p, com- 
monly called [ ^, or the Philosopher Sun. A public officer 
of the State of Chao,, 3rd century B.C., who, having taken up 
his abode in Ts'i, became the founder there of a school of ethics 
in opposition to the doctrines propounded by the followers of 
Mencius. He maintained the thesis that human nature is 
originally evil, and that all its goodness is the result of cul- 
tivation. Cf. L.C., II., proleg. 81. According to Sze-ma 
Ts'ien, he was made governor of Lan-ling ^ |^ by Ch'un 
Shen Klin, and had the celebrated Li Sze among his pupils. 
His surname was temporarily proscribed, and Suu % was 
substituted for it during the Han dynasty ; Siin ^ being the 
cognomen borne by the Emperor Siiau Ti, and therefore held 
sacred. 

650.— Sun Shwang ^ |H. * ^ Hj. A.D. 128—190. A 
celebrated scholar. One of the eight sons of Siin Shuh | j|f 
(D. A.D. 149), all of whom were distinguished by their attain- 
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ments, and who were familiarly termed the Eight Dragons 
A IE of the house of Siin. Against his will, he was com- 
pelled to take ofiBce under the usurpation of Tung Cho (q.v. ), 
and was raised within lOo days from a private station to the 
rank of Minister. He joined in the conspiracy of Wano- Yiin 
(q.v.), but died before its accomplishment, 

651.— Sun Yueh ^^j '1^. * fi^i ff. A. D. 148—209. A 
grandson of Siin Shuh and nephew of the preceding. Held 
office as a public functionary, but was chiefly renowned by his 
erudition, which obtained for him high honours at the hands 
of the Emperor Hien Ti. It is said that on one occasion, when 
departing from the latter's presence, he accidentally let drop 
the implements of writing he carried in his girdle ; whereupon 
the sovereign ordered bis chief attendant to pick them up and 
restore them to the scholar. 

652.— StJN YtJ ^ ;^. * ^ ^. D. A.D. 212. A grand- 
son of Siin Shuh, and highly distinguished as a scholar 
and statesman. He became the trusted counsellor of Ts'ao 
Ts'ao, but opposed the latter's ambitious projects when fully 
disclosed, and committed suicide on finding his admonitions 
disregarded. 

653. — SzE-MA CngNG ^ .H A- * ^ IE- An official 
temp. T'ang Hiian Tsung, circa A.D. 720. He is called 
(from his birth place) {pj ptj ■g ,||, and having made the 
"Historical Records" of Sze-ma Ts'ien the study of his life- 
time, he composed an introduction to this work, embracing 
the fabulous period of Fuh-hi, to which he gave the name 
of H ^ !£• His most celebrated work is the |[i !£ ^ [^, or 
Elucidation of the Historical Records, and this production, 
combined with the treaties of his predecessor P'ei Yen (q. v.), 
has been made the basis of all subsequent editions of the 
original work. He called himself jj> | | , the lycsser Sze-ma. 

654.— Szs-MA CH'E^NG-CH:feNG ^ ,^ j^ ||. A Taoist re- 
cluse who, in the eighth century A. D., gained a wide reputa- 
tion for wisdom and supernatural power. In A.D. 711, he 
was induced to leave his hermitage in the T'ien T'ai mountains 
3c "a lU (^^ modern Che-kiang), in order to pay a visit to 
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the court of T'ang Jui Tsutig. He astonished*lhis monarch 
by the profundity of his philosophic maxims ; but, refusing the 
post of dignity which was offered to him at court, he retired 
again to iiis mountain hermitage. 

655.— SzE-MA I -gl .^ ft- D. A.D. 251. One of the 
early prot^gds of the usurper Ts'ao Ts'ao, who in A. IJ. 208 
advanced him to a post of trust and subsequently raised him to 
high office. In later years he rose to supreme command of 
the armies of the house of Wei, and was long engaged in 
warfare against the rival dynasties of Wii and Shub. It was 
said of him by the historian of the Three Kingdoms that he 
y^ &. ^ |l{i, — led his armies like a god, and he proved no 
unworthy antagonist to the famous commander Chu-ko Liang 
(q. v.). In A.D. 234, the latter confronted Sze-ma I with his 
troops in an attempt to push an invasion into the territories of 
Wei, but by standing on the defensive Sze-ma I maintained his 
ground, unmoved by the provocations to battle repeatedly sent 
by his antagonist. The latter at length despatched to his camp 
a head-dress, such as was worn by ladies of the Court, with the 
taunting intimation that such was the apparel befitting his 
cautious enemy, and on this "affront of the head-dress'* ||J ifg 
;2^ J^, Sze-ma I was moved to make a show of requesting his 
sovereign's permission to give battle, but shortly afterwards 
Chu-ko Liang himself died, worn out by years and labours. 
During a number of years, and until the time of his death, the 
government of the affairs of Wei rested wholly in Sze-ma I's 
hands. 

656.— SzE-MA KwANG %%%.'' n'UA \% 7K- A.D. 
1009 — 1086. One of the most prominent among the statesmen 
and authors of the Sung dynasty. In early childhood he was 
distinguished by precocious intelligence, of which the following 
trait has been handed down : Whilst playing one day with 
some boyish companions, he leant with them over the rim of a 
large jar in which some tame fish were kept, when one of 
the children, overbalancing himself, fell into the water and 
was in imminent danger of being drowned. The other boys 
ran screaming in terror away, but Sze-ma Kwang, taking up a 
large stone, dashed it against the jar, which he thus broke, 
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letting the water escape, and by this means saved his playmate's 
life. This incident, in conjunction with a similar instance of 
presence of mind on the part of Wen Yen-po, a contemporary 
statesman (who, on a ball having been dropped into a well, 
threw down stones and thus raised the water to his own level), 
is referred to in the familiar phrase : ^ ^ J^ i^.. Employed 
at an early age in sundry important posts, he rose to occupy the 
highest offices in the Ministry of State under Sung Jen Tsung 
and Shen Tsung. In public life he was noted as a strenuous 
adversary of the innovations proposed by Wang Ngan-shih, 
(q. V. \ and by the fearlessness of his counsels to the Sovereign. 
The leisure of many years was devoted by him to the compila- 
tion of a synopsis of the national Histories, from the Chow 
dynasty downwards, to which he gave the title of ^ fjgf % ^, or 
Comprehensive Mirror, for the aid of government. This was 
completed A.D. 1084. He was created ^ ^ and can. as ^ J£. 

657.— SzE-MA PiAO n Ml f^- * ^ M- A.D. 240—305. 
A historical commentator. 

658.— SzE-MA SiANG-ju fi Ji *a in- * S 5^P- -D. B.C. 

126. A native of Ch'eng-tu in Shuh ^ (the modern Sze- 
ch'wan), who in early life rose to distinction as a scholar and 
poet. He held office in the reign of Han King Ti (B.C. 156), 
and subsequently, retiring to his native place, cultivated the 
acquaintance of a wealthy man named Cho Wang-sun ^ 5 ^-i 
whose daughter. Wen Klin, a youthful widow, was fascinated 
by the scholar's performances upon the lute. Having thus 
stirred her inclinations ^ ^ »& ^ ^ ^y his musical skill, he 
induced her to elope with him ; when, being cast off by her 
angry father, she assisted her adventurous seducer in gaining 
a livelihood by dispensing wine to customers at the tavern he 
opened. Reconciled at length to the father of Wen Kiin, and 
placed in possession of her fortune, Sze-ma Siang-ju again 
rose to note and enjoyed the patronage of the Emperor Wn Ti, 
who employed him in various political and literary capacities. 
Cf. S.K., k. 117. 

559._SzE-MA T'AN fl M fl- -^^ E-C- Tcio- A descend- 
ant of the hereditary Recorders or historiographers and as- 
tronomers of the Chow dynasty, who traced their descent from 
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the Ch'ung and Li (see Ch'ung-H), of antiqSty. He held 
office as ::}; ^ 'ft'> or grand Recorder under Han Wu Ti, and 
commenced the historical compilation which was completed by 
his son, the famous Sze-ma Ts'ien. Cf S.K., k. 130. 

660.— SzE-MA Ts'ien ^ Mi M- * ^ M- Commonly 
called ± ^ ^. B. circa B.C. 163. D. circa B.C. 85. Son of 
the preceding. According to his autobiography, with which his 
work, the |^ |^, or " Historical Records," is concluded, he 
was born at I/Ung Men || P^ (in modern Ho-nan), and was 
devoted to study in early youth. At the age of 20, he entered 
upon a course of travel to all parts of the empire, and in later 
life became a subordinate official, until on his father's death, he 
took up the latter's work as recorder and astronomer, after the 
expiry of three 3'ears, devoted to mourning. In B.C. 98, he 
incurred the displeasure of Wu Ti by extenuating the conduct 
of Li Ling (q. v. ), after the latter's defeat by the Hiung-nu, and 
history records that he was hereupon thrown into prison and 
subjected to the punishment of castration. During eight years 
subsequent to this disgrace, he occupied himself with the 
completion of historical undertaking, which he is believed to 
have concluded in B.C. 91. This celebrated work, the first 
attempt at a comprehensive survey of the history of China, 
extends from the mythical reign of Hwang Ti to the period 
B.C. 104. Cf W. N., p. 14. 

661. — SzE-MA Yen p] % ^. D. A.D. 290. Grandson of 
Sze-ma I and son of Sze-ma Chao ] [ DS, who as Minister of 
tlie third Sovereign of the Wei dynasty, was created Prince of 
Tsin ^ J. On the latter's death in A.D. 265, his son succeeded 
to his title and dignities, and in the same year placed himself 
upon the throne, becoming founder of the dynasty of Tsin. 

662. — Ta ;/c- See T'ai and Index of characters. 

663.— Tan fl-, or Kin Tan ^ [ , the Elixir of Gold, lapis 
philosophoriim^ the mystical compound by means of which 
the Taoist alchemists professed themselves able to produce gold 
and to confer the gift of immortality. These pretensions 
existed as early as the third century B.C. (see Lu Shtug, Li 
Shao Kiin, and Liu Ngan), and were largely developed in the 
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centuries immediately succeeding the Christian era. It seems 
probable that the science of alchemy was originally derived by 
the Arabs from a Chinese source, and that the Kin tan is the 
true progenitor of the pliilosopher's stone or powder of trans- 
mutation sought after by enthusiasts in all the lands of Europe. 
(Cf Phases in the development of Taoism^ by the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins, Art. IV., Trans, of the Hongkong Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1855.) Beside its specific meaning, 
Tan was employed in the mystical language of the Taoist 
philosophers to denote in general all the processes, both 
psychical and physical, which they inculcated. They named 
the material substance constituting their elixir ^ ^ wai tan 
(external) and the mental process of sublimation by means of 
which the body became freed from all the impurity of earth 
and worthy of admission among the immortal ranks of the 
genii, ^ ^ (internal). The process in either case was termed 
^ ^. Tliis term refers to the mineral which formed the basis 
of all the magic compounds prepared by the Taoist doctors, 
viz., the tan sha J} ^ or ^ %^ which is identified with cin- 
nabar or red snlphuret of mercury. (Cf Hanbury, Notes on 
Chinese Materia Medica.) The /\ iM. j'y was said to be com- 
posed of this substance together with realgar or red sulphuret 
of arsenic ^ ^, sulphur ^ ^, potash Jf ^, ^ |t (rock-salt 
,or borax?), yellow sulphuret of arsenic (orpiment) lli^ ^, 
^mother-o' -pearl .^ ■^, and ^ |f (?). Among the countless 
mystical phrases connected with the preparation of the elixir 
one of the most frequent is the following : jl ^ j^ jf, the 
drug produced (returned) after nine revolutions. This is 
explained as denoting the gradual evolution of the elixir during 
nine successive months of preparation. (Cf. T. S. K., k. 43, p. 
15.) According to the flL =§ of T'ao Hung-king (q.v.), the 
divine elixir of nine revolutions :fL fl I'i' I caused those who 
swallowed it to become transformed into white cranes. (See 
Ho.) It is also said that the tan produced by " seven returnings " 
-t jS (of the periods favourable to its composition) and "nine 
revolutions" constitutes the potent drug which, if one-half of 
its bulk be swallowed, confer perpetual longevity on earth, 
whilst the entire quantity gives at once the power of ascending 
on high among the genii. 
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564. — Tan Chu j^ ^. Chu, Prince of ^an, son of the 
Emperor Yao, B.C. 2357. Owing to his unworthy conduct, the 
Emperor deprived him of his heirship and made the virtuous 
Shun (q.v.) his successor. Cf. L,. C, iii., p. 84. According to 
a legend preserved in the -fj 'Jj^ jj^ Yao designed the game 
called m ^ as a method of instructing his son. 

665.— Tan, Prince of Yen M ik ^ -J^- D. B.C. 226. 
Son of Hi ;^, the sovereign Prince of the State of Yen, whose 
independence Prince Tan vainly struggled to maintain against 
the encroachments of the house of Ts'in. He was detained as 
a hostage in the territory of the latter kingdom, and accord- 
ing to a legend, was mockingly told by its sovereign, Ch8ng 
(She Hwang- ti) that he should go free "when the skies pour 
down grain, crows have white heads, and horses grow horns." 
These marvels actually came to pass, and the Priuce escaped in 
B.C. 230, regaining his native State, where he at once began 
to contrive resistance against Ts'in. His faithful emissary 
King K'o (q.v.) understood the attempt to assassinate the Sover- 
eign of Ts'in ; but, on this failing, the forces of Ts'in were 
directed against the State of Yen, whereupon the father of Tan, 
in a vain endeavour to conciliate the enemy, put his son to 
death. From the miracle above narrated, the phrase ,|^ |g ,|| 
^ — crows [with white] heads and horses [with] horns, has 
come to signify ' ' regaining liberty. ' ' 

666.— Tan Fu J ^. The "old Duke" -^ g., also 
called ^ 2 (ancestral Prince), who was progenitor of the house 
of Chow (q.v.) in the 14th century B.C. He traced his descent 
from K'i ^ (q-v.) and was a successor of Kung Liu ^ fij in the 
Principality of Pin ^ (the modern Pin Chow ^ % in Shen- 
si\ whence, however, being greatly troubled by exactions of 
tribute on the part of the northern barbarians, the Ti ^, he 
removed his residence in B.C. 1327 to K'i ^. He hereupon 
changed the name of his Principality to Chow ^. He died in 
B.C. 1231, and was succeeded by his son Ki L,i. In allusion to 
the removal undertaken by Tau Fu, the flight of an Emperor 
from his capital before a foreign invader is described as ^ Jlfe 
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666a.— Teng Yu g[$ i^. * fifi #. A.D. 1—58. A cele- 
brated military commander of the Eastern Han dynasty. He 
joined I^iu Siu (afterwards the Emperor Kwang Wu) in his 
contest with Wang Mang in A.D. 23, and two years later 
gained a decisive victory over superior numbers of the opposing 
forces, having given battle in opposition to the entreaties of his 
subordinate commanders. Was ennobled as ^' ^ ^. His name 
heads the roll of the ~ + A If?) or Twenty-eight Commanders 
who aided in establishing the dynasty, and whose portraits 
were placed in A. D. 60, by order of the Emperor Ming Ti, in 
the tower called Yiiu T'ai S^ ^, in his southern palace, ^ "§. 

667.— Ti JEN-KIEH Jj)t t. fi- * 'K ^- ^- A.D. 700 
Minister of the Empress T'ang Wu How, in whose service, 
although supporting the cause of an usurper, he is acknowl- 
edged to have faithfully discharged his duty to the State. He 
commanded armies with distinction and filled the highest civil 
offices for many years. Ennobled as ^ P 2^. and can. as "^ ^,. 

668.— Ti Ts'ing JA W- * ^ E- ^- AD. 1057. A 
renowned commander. He headed campaigns against the Si 
Iviao (Tartars) and the Cochin Chinese, and was distinguished 
alike by personal bravery and by the strictness of his 
discipline. 

669. — TiAO Ch'an ^ Jf . a singing-girl represented in 
the historical romance called the San Kwoh Che H P iS as 
having been made an instrument in the plot formed by Wang 
Yiin for the destruction of the usurper Tung Cho (q. v. ). 

670. — Ting Lan "J' ||. One of the examples of filial 
piety. He flourished under the Han dynasty. After his 
.mother's death he preserved a wooden effigy representing her 
figure, to which he offered the same forms of respect and duty 
as he had observed toward his parent during life. One day, 
while he was absent from home, his neighbour Chang Shuh ^ 
^ came to borrow some household article, whereupon his wife 
inquired by the divining-slips whether the effigy would lend it, 
and received a negative reply. Hereupon the neighbour an- 
grily struck the wooden figure. When Ting I^an returned to 
his home he saw an expression of displeasure on the features of 
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his mother's effigy, and on learning from hil^wife what had 
passed, he took a stick and beat the aggressor severely. When 
he was apprehended for this deed the figure was seen to shed 
tears, and the facts thus becoming known he received high hon- 
ours from the State. Another legend states that it was his wife 
who struck the image, whereupon he divorced her. 

671.— TiNG-IyiNG Wei T -ft" J^- A legendary being 
reputed by Taoist tradition to have flourished in the region of 
the L,iao (where a Tartar tribe bore the designation Ting-ling) 
at a period of remote antiquity. He was transformed into a 
crane, but at the expiry of i,ooo years revisited earth in human 
shape, when he uttered a lament on the changes that time had 
wrought upon men and nations {p} jjlj ^). 

672.— Tow HiEN^ ,^. n. A.D. 92. Nephew of the 
second Empress Tow, who, when acting as regent on the death 
of her consort Chang Ti in A.D. 88, raised him from the post 
of chamberlain to that of Captain-general $ ^ g| ^ and sent 
him at the head of an army against the Hiung-nu, nominally 
as a punishment for a murder committed by him at Court 
immediately after the Emperor's death. With Pan Ch'ao (q. v.) 
as his deputy he achieved a signal victory in Central Asia and 
caused a memorial of his triumph to be engraved on a rock at 
Mount Yen Jan J^ ^ Uj, near the scene of his victory. On 
reentering China he was loaded with honors, and he met his 
cousin the young Emperor (Ho Ti) as an equal rather than in 
the guise of a subject. His ambitious demeanour alarmed the 
youthful Sovereign, a boy of barely fourteen, and as the Minis- 
ters of State responded hesitatingly to his enquiry for counsel, 
the Emperor secretly arranged a plan, with the aid of his chief 
eunuch, in accordance with which the aspiring general, with 
a number of his kinsmen and adherents, was surrounded in the 
palace and despatched by a chosen body of guards. 

673.— Tow How K ^- No. i. The Empress Tow. 
Consort of Han W^n Ti, B.C. 179. 

No. 2. Consort of Han Chang Ti, A.D. 79. 

No. 3. Consort of Han Hwan Ti, A.D. 165. 

No. 4. Consort of T'ang Kao Tsu, A.D. 618. See Tow I. 
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674.— Tow I K 1^. * J^^. 6th century A.D. A mau 
of note in the turbulent period preceding the downfall of the 
Sui dynasty. His daughter became the wife of L,i Yiian, and 
eventually Empress (Tow How No. 4), under the following 
circumstances : Manifesting as a girl a singular degree of 
intellect and resolution, her father determined that her marriage 
should be decided by means of an ordeal that should test the 
martial skill of her suitors. Painting two peacocks upon a 
screen, he announced that the youth who was able to lodge an 
arrow in the eye of one of the birds should become his daughter's 
husband. Li Yiian was the last of a number of candidates, 
and shot an arrow into the eye of each of the two birds. 

675. — Tow Ku MM- 1st century A.D. Grandson of 
Tow Yung (q. V.) and his successor in the command of the 
military garrisons on the northwest frontier. In A.D. 72, he 
was commissioned to undertake offensive operations against the 
Hiung-nu, and carried the Chinese arms into the heart of the 
territory occupied by this nation, taking possession of I-Wu-lu 
^ ■§ iji the modern Hami. From this point the adventurous 
expeditions of Pan Ch'ao (q.v. ) were pushed forward. 

676. — Tow KwANG-KWOH K ^ S- * il? ^- 2nd century 
B.C. A brother of the Empress Tow (No. i). Sze-ma Ts'ien 
relates that he was stolen as a child and sold eventually as a 
servant to charcoal burners. Making his way eventually to 
Ch'ang-ngan, after many adventures, he succeeded in establishing 
his identity as the long lost brother of the Empress, who em- 
braced him with tearful affection and caused him to be raised 
to high dignities. He was ennobled as ^ ^ ^. 

677.— Tow Wu K ^. * i;^ ¥■ ^. A.D. 168. Great 
grandson of the preceding. His eldest daughter became Em- 
press-consort of Han Hwan Ti, and having been placed in the 
position of regent in B.C. 167 by the Emperor's death, his heir 
being a boy of twelve, she made her father generalissimo in 
addition to the high ministerial functions he had discharged 
■with unblemished integrity during the late reign, with the title 
^ ^ ^. 0"^^ of ^^s first acts was to denounce the intrigues 
of the powerful eunuch Ts'ao Tsieh "^ fiJ, but the latter an- 
ticipated the fate in store for him by causing Tow Wu to be 
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assassinated, and proceeded forthwith to de^se the Empress 
from her functions. She died in A.D. 172. 

678.— Tow YiNG K ffi- * 2 B- D. B.C. 131. Son of 
the preceding. Held office as Minister under Han King Ti, 
■who created him |^ ^ ^. His palace was the resort of a vast 
concourse of scholars from all parts of the Empire, whom he 
rejoiced in entertaining. On the accession of Wu Ti he held 
office for a few months as joint Minister with T'ien Fen fg ji^, 
but fell into disfavour, and was at length put to death, 
although retired from public life at the instigation of his 
former colleague. 

679.— Tow Yung %M- '^ iil S- D. A.D. 62. Viceroy 
of the region west of the Yellow River Jpf "g (Tangut) circa 
A.D. 23. When urged by the ambitious chieftain Wei Hiao to 
assert his independence during the troublous period ensuing on 
the usurpation of Wang Mang, he declined this course, and gave 
in his allegiance to the founder of the Eastern Han dynasty, 
who owed his success in a great measure to this adhesion. 
Was created Viceroy of I,ian Chow J;^ ]\\ and ennobled as 
^ ^ ^. His grand-daughter became the second Empress Tow. 

680.— Tu Fu i^-^. *^ ^. A.D. 712—770. A cele- 
brated poet, contemporary with and second only in fame to L,i 
Peh (q. v.). He was a native of Tu Ling i^ |^, and is conse- 
quently referred to under this pseudonym. High honours 
were lavished upon him during his life time in recognition 
uo less of his learning than of his poetical genius. He died at 
length of a surfeit brought ou by eating heartily after having 
been cut off from a supply of food for ten days by a flood. Is 
called the Elder Tu ^ i^. 

681.— Tu MuH i^ S^. *S^ ±. A.D. 803—852. A 
celebrated poet, distinguished from the preceding by the title 
ii? ;^, or the Younger Tu. 

682.— Tu K'ANG if± ^. A legendary personage, reputed 
as one of the early distillers of wine from the grain of rice, and 
hence classed with I Ti (q. v.). His name is sometimes con- 
founded with that of Shao K'ang 0? Ji of the Hia dvnasty, 
B.C. 2079. 
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683.— Tu Yew z^: jjifi. * :g M- 9th century A.D. A 
scholar of profound erudition, holding high offices of State 
under T'ang Teh Tsung and Hien Tsung. 

684.— Tu YtJ a^f^. *x|)l. A.D. 222—284. A cele- 
brated scholar, statesman and commentator. Although engaged 
in official pursuits, the study of the ancient classics was an 
absorbing passion with him, and his devotion to the com- 
mentary of Tso K'iu-ming was such that he is said to have 
described himself to Tsin Wu Ti as "afflicted with the Tso 
Chwan mania" — g ^ & M M- Such, however, was his 
reputation for skill and sagacity that the great statesman and 
commander Yang Hu (q. v.), entreated on his deathbed in A.D. 
278 that his functions as Viceroy of King Chow and general- 
issimo should be entrusted to no other than Tu Yii ; and the 
latter, placed in his important charge, effected in the two 
following years the complete subjugation of the territories 
held by the Sovereign of the Wu §^ dynasty. Hence he is 
sometimes styled fjE ]§, with reference to his warfare in the 
South. 

685.— Tu Yij i^ *^. A legendary ruler of Shuh ^ the 
modern Sze-ch'wan) during the period of the Chow dynasty 
before the incorporation of this region with the Chinese Em- 
pire. He is said to have been styled ^ ^, and according 
to a legend, his territories having been overwhelmed by a 
flood, he owed the recovery of dry land to the exertions of a 
personage named Pi Ling ^ g, who cut a river passage 
through the mountain range of Wu Shan (q.v.), whereupon he 
abdicated the throne in favour of this deliverer. He retired to 
a monastic retreat, and finally ascended bodily to heaven. He 
is also said to have been transformed into a bird. 

686. — Tung Wang-kung. See Muh Kung. 

687.— Tung Cho ^ $.. * fiji ||. D. A.D. 192. This 
celebrated usurper first rose to distinction as a military com- 
mander during the troublous period which ushered in the 
reign of Han L,ing Ti. In A.D. 167 he headed an expedition 
despatched to repel an incursion of the Tibetans {Kiang\ and 
for many years afterwards he held important commands. In 
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189 he was summoned to the Capital with hre forces by Ho 
Tsiri (q.v. ), in order to assist in the revolution projected by the 
latter, but on the murder of Ho Tsin taking place, he stepped 
into the foremost position in control of the affairs of State, and 
.having recovered the youthful Emperor and his brother from 
the hands of the eunuchs (see Yiian Shao), he deposed the 
boy-sovereign, declaring him unfit to govern and proclaimed 
in his stead the still younger child, the prince of Ch'en L,iu 
^ -^ I- His next step was to put to death the Empress- 
dowager, whose murder was followed in the ensuing year by 
that of the deposed Sovereign. Wielding the supreme power 
in the name of the boy he had placed on the throne (Hien Ti), 
he indulged in arbitrary exactions and unrelenting cruelty, the 
most extraordinary instance of which was the enforced removal 
of the population of the imperial Capital, Loli-yang, numbering, 
it is said, several millions, to the city of Ch'ang-ngan, L,oh- 
yang itself being utterly destroyed by fire in obedience to his 
command. The vast palaces occupied by a long line of Sover- 
eigns and dwellings covering a space of ground fifty miles in 
circuit are said to have perished on this occasion. A conspiracy 
was, however, formed against him by Sun Kieu and Yiian 
Shuh, and while their arms were threatening his tenure of 
power he fell a victim to assassination at the hand of 1,11 Fu, 
one of his most trusted military subordinates. 

688.— Tung Chung-shu H fiji |f . and century B. C. A 
celebrated scholar and statesman. From early life he was a 
devoted student of the Confucian writings, especially the CKun 
TsHu and on the accession of Han Wu Ti, B.C. 140, the 
counsels which he tendered in response to an imperial mandate 
brought him into high favour with the young Sovereign, who, 
although pursuing a course widely diverging from that inculcat- 
ed by his adviser, raised him to high office and frequently had 
recourse to his counsels. He strenuously opposed the mystics 
and charlatans with whom the Emperor delighted to surround 
himself. 

689.— Tung Fang-so ^ :^ M- * S ff • 2nd century 
B.C. One of the favourite associates and advisers of the 
Emperor Han Wu Ti, into whose service he entered B.C. 138, 
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when the young Sovereign called for the attendance of the 
most gifted scholars and men of genius throughout his domin- 
ions. He is represented as having excelled in witty argument 
and to have encouraged the Emperor's leaning to a belief in the 
supernatural and his love for the introduction of new and occult 
religious ceremonies. Hence legends of a marvellous nature 
speedily grew up concerning him, the more readily inasmuch 
as his birth and parentage were clouded in mystery. It was 
related of him that his mother was a widow named Chang, 
who, having become pregnant by a miraculous conception, 
removed from her home to give birth to her child at a place 
farther to the eastward, and hence he received the name Tung 
Fang. Less than a century after his death the following marvel- 
ous version of his history was current : ' ' According to com- 
mon repute, Tung Fang So was the embodiment of the planet 
Venus. In the reign of Hwang Ti, he was incarnate as Feng 
How ; in the time of Yao as Wu Ch'eng Tsze i^ ^ -^^ ; under 
the Chow dynasty as L,ao Tan ; in the kingdom of Yiieh as 
Fan Li, and in Ts'i as Ch'e I Tsze P'i. He was reputed as 
possessed of divine wisdom and capacity to establish the state 
of kings and governors of men and to have the power of effect- 
ing transformations of shape in defiance of the ordinary laws 
of nature." (F. S. T., — where, however, the true history of 
the subject of this fiction is added in correction of the popular 
account.) 

690.— Tung Shwang-ch'Sng ^ M ^- T'he first of the 
four fairy handmaids \^ ■^, who are said in the ^ jg£ ^ ^ to 
have attended the goddess Si Wang Mu (q. v. ) on her visits to 
her imperial votary Han Wu Ti. The remainder of the 
celestial bevy were named Hii Fei-k'iung |^ fj| ^, Wan Ling- 
hwa ^^ ^ ^, and Twan Ngan-hiang ^^ ^ ^. They poured 
out the wines with which the feasting couple were regaled and 
discoursed strains of divine melody during the banquet, aided 
by the two fairy youths, She Kung-tsze ;g ^ ^ and She Fau- 

ch'gng ;5 jg; ^. 

691. Tdng Yung H ^<c- One of the patterns of filial 

piety, who is said to have flourished circa A.D. 200. On the 
death of his father, having no means of fulfilling the due 
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funereal rites, be borrowed 10,000 cash on tfle security of bis 
own person as a bond-servant, and proceeded to accomplish the 
interment of his parent. When returning to his borne he met 
a woman, who offered herself as his wife and who repaid the 
loan he had incurred with 300 webs of cloth. The pair lived 
happily together for a month, when the woman disclosed the 
fact that she was no other than the star Chih Nil (see K'ien 
Niu), who had been sent down by the Lord of Heaven, her 
father, to recompense an act of filial piety, and saying this she 
vanished from his sight. 

692.— Tung Kwan Koh % % Wi- ^ pavilion in the 
palace of the Han dynasty at L,oh-yang, employed as a State 
library and place of study. 

693.— TwAN CH'fi!NG-SHE g J5^ ^- * ^ "S"- D. A.D. 
863. A noted writer. 

694.— TwAN Mow-T'ANG ^'U^. * ^WL- A.D. 1735 
— 1815. A profound scholar, critic, and etymologist. 

695, — T'a Ki JB 2c The concubine of Chow Sin, last 
ruler of the Shang dynasty, and branded in history as the most 
licentious and inhuman of her sex. According to the accepted 
legends, she was a daughter of the chief of Su ^ 1^ J^, and 
came into Chow Sin's possession as a prize of war in B.C. 1146. 
A history similar in all respects to that of Kieh and Mo Hi 
(^qq.v.)is narrated respecting the enormities in which the de- 
bauched tyrant and his consort indulged. The people were 
oppressed in order to increase the treasures heaped up at Luh 
T'ai and the grain with which Kii K'iao was stocked. At 
Sha K'iu ^ £ (in modern Chih-li) a pleasaunce was laid out, 
where a vast menagerie of beasts and birds was formed, and 
where ' ' forests of meat ' ' were suspended, amid which naked 
men and women gave chase to each other. At the same place 
was a "lake of wine," and here drinking-bouts lasting from 
night until morning were held. To wreak vengeance upon the 
great vassals who murmured at the dissolute extravagance of 
their sovereign, T'a Ki contrived a novel form of punishment, 
which she called ' ' the roasting " ifS 'J^ ^ fflli consisting in a 
tube of copper covered with grease, which was laid above a pit 
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of burning charcoal, and upon which the victims of oppression 
were made to walk until they slipped and fell into the fiery pit. 
The abandoned woman at length shared the downfall which her 
consort brought upon himself by his misgovernment, and hav- 
ing been taken prisoner after the victory gained by Wu Wang, 
was put to death. A legend relates that when sentenced to 
execution, T'a Ki still retained so irresistible an influence 
through her personal charms, that none could be found daring 
enough to deal the fatal stroke. At length T'ai Kung, the 
aged and sagacious counsellor of Wu Wang, covering his visage, 
stepped forward and laid the enchantress low. 

696. — T'ai Chang -j^ :^. According to Hwai Nan Tsze, 
the great Yii (B.C. 2305), employed his assistant, T'ai Chang, 
to pace the earth from its eastern to its western border, and Shu 
Hai g ^, to perform the same task from north to south by 
which means its length and breadth were ascertained. 

697. — T'ai Ch'ang -j^ ^. The second of the six Minis- 
ters of Hwang Ti. He "investigated the configuration of the 
earth." 

698.— T'ai ChSn Fu-jSn :fc flt ^ A. The lady of 
exalted sublimity, — ^the name attributed to the youngest of the 
fairy daughters of Si Wang Mu (q. v.). 

699. — T'AI Hung :|; |>|. The fifth among the six Minis- 
ters of Hwang Ti. He " investigated the Western region," 
and was also invested with the title of rJ ^, or Minister of 
Instruction. 

700. — T'AI JSn ^ ft- The wife of Ki Li, and mother of 
the great Ch'ang (see Si Peh). 

701, T'AI KiANG -j^ H. The wife of Tan Fu, duke of 

Chow (q. V.) and mother of Ki lyi. A wise and virtuous 
Princess. 

702.— T'AI SzE ± ig. The wife of Ch'ang (Si Peh). Of 
her ten sons the second was Fa (Wu Wang, the founder of the 
Chow dynasty, B.C. 11 32). 
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703,— T'ai P'ing Kung Chu j^^ & "S.- The princess 
T'ai P'ing, one of the two daughters of T'ang Chung Tsung, 
to whom that weak and slothful monarch abandoned the entire 
control of State affairs. After the murder of Chung Tsung, 
A.D. 710, by his Empress, Wei How, the Princess became privy 
to the rising undertaken by Prince Lung Ki (see Ming Hwang), 
and enjoyed for a time the summit of favour and influence after 
the Emperor Jui Tsung had been placed on the throne. On 
the latter's death, however, in 713, she was accused of treason- 
able intrigues and was put to death by order of the Prince 
with whom she had lately conspired, almost immediately after 
his accession to the throne. See Ngan I/O Kung Chu. 

704.— T'AN-T'AI MiEH-MING M M M ^M- * ^ M- 
B. B.C. 513. One of the disciples of Confucius. According 
to Sze-ma Ts'ien, his outward appearance was so ill-favoured 
that the Sage at first despised him, until further acquaintance 
revealed the scholar's high degree of mental excellence. After 
studying under Confucius he travelled southward to the Kiang 
(Yang-tsze) and became the head of a school of 300 disciples. 
Confucius is said to have remarked of him : -o" J^ IS, ® A ^ J^ 
-p Wii which is interpreted as signifying "Had I been guided 
in my choice by outward appearance I should have missed Tsze 
Yii " (Cf. S. K., k. 67), but doubt exists with reference to this 
saying. A fantastic legend is narrated in the fS (^ i§ to the 
effect that when T'an-t'ai was on one occasion crossing the 
Yellow River, bearing with him a gem valued at 1,000 pieces of 
gold ^ ^ ;^ ^, the god of the waters j^ -^ caused the billows 
to rise and two river-dragons 1^ || to assail the voyager's bark. 
Upon this Tsze Yii exclaimed : "I am one who may be 
besought with reason, but not bereft by force ! " ^ p]" .^ ^ ^„ 
/P pT .W M ^> ^"^^ drawing his sword he slew the dragons, where- 
upon the waves at once became still. Then to manifest his 
lofty indifference, the sage threw the gem into the waters, 
but thrice it leapt back into his boat ; notwithstanding which 
he at length crushed it in pieces and threw the fragments 
from him. 

705.— T'ANG ?t, or Ch'eng T'ang ^ \ ,— T'ang the 
Completer, the designation borne by the Prince of Shang, 
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who overthrew the tyrant Kieh (q.v.) in B.C. 1767 and became 
founder of the Shang dynasty, restoring humane and virtuous 
government to the Empire. Cf. L/.C, iii., p. 173. 

706.-T'ANG Yin H ||. * i^ ^, f fS Jt- A.D. 1470- 
1523. A celebrated scholar and artist, the most renowned 
among the painters under the Ming dynasty. His genius and 
high attainments were marred by a love of dissipation, and he 
affected a haughty contempt for the restrictions of custom and 
for the prizes ordinarily coveted by men of learning. 

707. — T'ao f^B — The Peach tree, an emblem of marriage 
and symbol of longevity. Much of the allegorical character 
with which this tree is invested is derived from an Ode of the 
She King^ commencing with the following stanza : i^fe ;^ ^ 

^o t^ j^ ^ *o ;^ ^ ^. If o !i: S ^ ^,-" Graceful, O 
graceful, yon peach tree stands, Blooming and bright are its 
blossoms. This maiden comes to -her (husband's) abode, Well 
will she order her house and home! " Here the poet, cele- 
brating the virtues of a Prince's well chosen consort, likens 
her in grace and promise to a blossoming peach-tree, and com- 
mentators add that ^ ^, the blooming elegance of the peach 
symbolizes © ^B /^ fSi ^^ virtues of the Princess. From the 
above quotation, Chinese usage has adopted the phrase fj; |f 
to denote the marriage of a bride. Still more prominent is 
the position given to the peach tree in the mystical fancies of 
the Taoists. The most ancient superstitions of the Chinese 
attributed magic virtues to the twigs of the peach (see T'u Yii), 
and the fatalists of the Han dynasty added many extravagant 
details to the legends already existing. They described the 
jjil^ I , or peach-tree of the gods as yielding the fruit of 
immortality, and especially was this the case with the tree 
which grew near the palace of Si Wang Mu (q. v.), and whose 
fruit ripened but once iu 3,000 years. This fairy queen be- 
stowed its produce only upon such favoured mortals as her 
imperial votaries Muh Wang and Wu Ti (qq.v.). One of the 
later panaceas of the Taoists was said to be composed of the 
gum of the peach-tree mingled with the powdered ash of the 
mulberry ^, which not alone cured all diseases but also con- 
ferred the boon of immortality. 
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708. — T'ao Yuan ^^ g. The peach-gar(ftn in which the 
oath of brotherhood was cemented between I/iu Pei, Kwan Yii, 
and Chang Fei (qq. v.). 

709.— T'ao Chu Kung. See Fan Li. 

710.— T'AO HuNG-KiNG ^ ^ ^M:- * jl BJ- A.D. 452— 
536. One of the most celebrated adepts in the mysteries of 
Taoism. He is said to have been passionately devoted to study 
from childhood, having begun at the age of four or five to 
practise writing in a bed of ashes with a pencil he had formed 
from a reed-stalk fjc- Having become possessed, when ten 
years old, of the writings of Ko Hung, he evinced an ardent 
desire to devote himself to the sublimation of the corporeal 
frame which formed the chief desideratum of the Taoist sages, 
and he therefore gave himself wholly up to a life of ascetic 
meditation and perpetual study. Made preceptor of the im- 
perial Princes by Ts'i Kao Ti, he did not long remain a denizen 
of Courts, but stripping off his state apparel he retired into 
seclusion among the recesses of the Kow K'iih Mountains 4jffi 
Wl, where the eighth of the haunted grottoes }I^ ^ of the 
Taoists was situated. From the name of this reputed abode of 
the genii, he derived the appellation Hwa Yang ChSn J8n ^ 
^ St A- The Emperor Liang Wu Ti was at one time 
among the number of his disciples. After acceding to the 
throne this Sovereign endeavoured in vain to attract him into 
public life, and was accustomed to consult him in his retreat in 
all important junctures. Hence he bears the sobriquet of [Ij p{» 
^ 4g, the prime minister in the hills. He died at length at 
the age of eighty-five, without having manifested any sign of 
sickness or decay. 

7ll.-T'A0 K'AN m N.-* ± H- A.D. 259-334. A 
celebrated statesman, renowned by the sagacity he displayed 
in the government of various provinces. It is related of him 
that as a boy, when fishing in the g ^ Lake, his net brought 
up a weaver's shuttle, which he carried to his home and hung 
up against the wall, but which immediately was transformed 
into a dragon and disappeared. As a young man, living with 
his mother in a state of poverty, he was much embarrassed by 
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the arrival one day of a grandee, who claimed shelter and 
refreshment under his roof, and he was enabled to show hos- 
pitality only by the aid of his mother's devotion. She cut off 
her hair and sold it to obtain a jar of wine, and cut up 
the straw matting of the house to feed the visitor's horse. 
This circumstance becoming known, led to his advancement. 
Shortly before entering public life, he dreamt that he scaled 
the heights of heaven with the aid of eight wings and passed 
through eight of the celestial doors, but was driven back from 
the ninth by the warder, who cast him down to earth, where 
the wings on his left side were broken. This dream was sub- 
sequently held to have been realized by his filling the post of 
governor of eight provinces. Before attaining to high office, 
he was at one time superintendent of public fishponds, and he 
then sent to his mother a present of dried fish from this source, 
but she returned it with a rebuke for his breach of trust in 
sending her the property of the State. When governor of 
Kwang Chow he was accustomed to occupy a portion of his 
leisure in carrying a hundred bricks morning and evening to 
and from his study ^ jS W S ^ ^h> etc., to keep, as he said, 
his bodily powers in exercise, in order that his mental faculties 
might continue unimpaired. He stringently forbade the officials 
within his jurisdiction the indulgence in winebibbing, idleness, 
and gaming to which they had been accustomed and caused 
their winecups to be cast into the river. With equal severity 
he prohibited the study and practice of the Taoist philosophy. 

712.— T'AO TsuNG-i ^ ^^ M- * -JL JH- Hth century 
A.D. A man of .letters and public functionary under the 
Mongol dynasty. In his later years he retired from office and 
betook himself to a life of study combined with agricultural 
pursuits. The work by which he is chiefly known, entitled 
© Ejt $f , was written in A.D. 1366. 

713.— T'AO Ts'iEN il Jf . * 5C ^. See T'ao Yiian-ming, 

714. — T'AO YiNG ^ g. According to the ?(| 2^ 1¥ a 
widow of the State of L,u ^,, who, being early deprived of her 
husband and importuned to accept a second marriage, declined 
to be less faith ful to the memory of her late spouse than is the 
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wild heron to its departed mate. She gave vei?! to her troubled 
feelings in an elegy which bears the name of the song of the 
Yellow Heron ^ ?| fl. K. S. L., k. 34. 

715.— T'AO YtJAN-MiNG mm^^- * % K- A-^- ^^5— 
427. Great-grandson of T'ao Kan. (On the accession of the 
Sung dynasty, he changed his cognomen ^ to Ts'ien. See 
above). A scholar and dilettante, celebrated by his distaste 
for official cares. When appointed Magistrate of P'eng TsSh 
ff ^, he occupied his post for barely 80 days, and resigned 
h'is seals in preference to "bending the back" on the arrival 
of a superior functionary, remarking that it was not worth 
while to crook the loins fjf ^ for the sake of five measures 
of rice 5. Sj- ^. Retiring into a private station he adopted 
the designation of 5. t|p ^ ^, from five willows which grew 
before his door. Versification, the pleasures of the wine- 
cup, and the harmony of his lute occupied the remainder of 
his days. 

716, — T'feNG Wang Koh ^ I ^- A pavilion erected 
by the Prince of T'eng, one of the sons of T'ang Kao Tsung 
(7th century A.D. ) in the city of Nan-ch'ang (in modern 
Kiangsi). A poetical feast was held here on one occasion at 
the autumn festival of the 9th of the 9th moon, when the 
poet Wang Po (q.v.) improvised some of his most celebrated 
verses. 

717.— T' I YiNG $,| ^. Daughter of Ch'un-yii I (q.v.). 
When her father incurred in B.C. 157 the displeasure of Han 
W^n Ti, and was sentenced to undergo the penalty of mutila- 
tion, he bewailed his hard lot in having no male child to assist 
him in his extremity, whereupon Ti Yihg, one of his five 
daughters, bravely proceeded to Ch'ang-ngan with her father 
and presented a memorial to the Emperor entreating that she 
might be permitted to become a public bondservant in expiation 
of her father's offence. Her boldness and filial devotion so 
touched the Emperor that he pardoned Ch'un-yii I and abol- 
ished the penalty of mutilation, the injustice of which, as urged 
by the intrepid maiden, was for the first time recognized and 
condemned. 
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718.— T'lEH KwAi SiEN-SHfi;NG ^ |g :$fe ^. One of the 
legendary patriarchs included by the Taoist writers in the 
category of the /\, f[Ij or Eight Imtaortals. No precise period 
is assigned to his existence upon earth. He is said to have 
been named I,i ^ and to have been of commanding stature 
and dignified mien, devoting himself wholly to the study of 
Taoist lore. In this he was instructed by the sage Lao Tsze 
himself, who at times descended to earth and at times was 
used to summon his pupil to interviews with him in the 
celestial spheres. On one occasion, when about to mount on 
high at his patron's bidding, the pupil, before departing in 
spirit to voyage through the air, left a disciple of his own to 
watch over his material soul (^), with the command that if, 
after seven days had expired, his spirit (i§^) did not return, the 
material essence might be dismissed into space. Unfortunately, 
when six days had expired, the watcher was called away to the 
death bed of his mother, and his trust being neglected, when 
the disembodied spirit returned on the evening of the seventh 
day, it found its earthly habitation no longer vitalized. It 
therefore entered the first available refuge, which was the 
body of a lame and crooked beggar, whose spirit had at that 
moment been exhaled, and in this shape the philosopher 
continued his existence, supporting his halting footsteps with 
an iron staflF. 

719.— T'lEN Ch'ang B W- a noble of the State of 
Ts'i, 5th century B.C. In B.C. 481, he put to death the 
reigning Sovereign, Duke Kien ^ 3", and placed the latter's 
son (^ ^) upon the throne, taking the government into his 
own hands with the title of chief Minister. He at the same 
time assumed a fief which gave to himself and his descendants 
the chief control over the entire State, and in B. C. 379, his 
grandson T'ien Ho | fn took the further step of deposing the 
last scion of the reigning house, Duke K'ang J^ ^, and seated 
himself upon the throne, thus becoming founder of the later 
lineage of Ts'i. 

720. — T'ien Luh Koh % Wi M- A pavilion in the 
palace of the Han dynasty at Ch'ang-ngan, employed as a 
depository of the imperial archives and a place of study. 
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721.— T'lEN Sun 5^ -T^,. i. A title given«to the Tai Shan 
"^ ill, the chief among the Five Sacred Mountains of China. 
The If !f^ * alleges that it is veritably 5$ ^ ;^ ^„ the 
grandson of the god of heaven. 2. A title attributed to the 
star CMA Nu (see K'ien Niu), which is said to be the grand- 
daughter of the god of heaven. 

722. — T'lEN Tan g ||. A native of the city of L,in 
Tsze (in the modern Tsi-nan Fu in Shantung). When the 
territory of Ts'i was invaded B.C. 284 by the armies of Yen 
(see Yo I), the only cities that remained uncaptured were the 
two named Lii ^' and Tsi-m8h |p g, the latter of which 
elected T'ien Tan as general of its forces. When the time 
seemed favourable for striking a blow at the beleaguering 
army in B.C. 279, he had recourse to an elaborate stratagem 
for the enemy's destruction. Collecting a host of oxen within 
the city he fastened swords to their horns and tied bunches of 
reeds greased with fat to their tails ; whereupon, setting fire to 
the reeds, he suddenly drove them against the besiegers, who 
were routed in great confusion. He followed up this success 
so vigorously as to recover the whole of the territories of Ts'i, 
and having installed the rightful Sovereign on the throne was 
rewarded with the feudal title of ^ ^ ;§-. 

723.— T'ien Ting '-^ J. Phr. To become the father of 
a man-child. The expression is attributed to L,u T'ung ^ [g, 
a poet of the T'ang dynasty, who rejoiced that he had "added 
a subject" to the Empire, capable of rendering body-service 
to his Sovereign. 

724.— T'u %. The Hare {Lepus sinensis). This animal 
is reputed as deriving its origin from the vital essence of the 
Moon, to the influence of which luminary it is consequently 
subject. Chang Hwa, in the ff ^ j±, asserts that the hare 
conceives by gazing at the Moon, though earlier writers have 
alleged that the female hare becomes with young by licking 
the fur of the male. She is said to produce her young from the 
mouth. Like the fox, the hare attains the age of 1,000 years, 
and becomes white when half that period is completed. The 
red hare ^, | is a supernatural beast of auspicious omen, 
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which appears when virtuous rulers govern the Empire. 
Tradition earlier than the period of the Han dynasty asserted 
that a hare inhabited the surface of the Moon, and later Taoist 
fable depicted this animal, called ^ [ , the gemmeous hare 
(see Yii), as the servitor of the genii, who employ it in pound- 
ing the drugs which compose the elixir of life. — T'u Yiian | 
g, the Hare Garden, was the name given by Prince Hiao 
of Iviang to the pleasure grounds in which he sought recrea- 
tion, surrounded by a retinue of scholars. The connection 
established in Chinese legend between the hare and the moon 
is probably traceable to an Indian original. In Sanskrit in- 
scriptions the Moon is named Sason, from a fancied resemblance 
of its spots to a leveret, and pandits, to whom maps of the 
Moon's surface have been shown, have fixed on Loca Paludosa 
and Mons Porphyrites or Keplerus and Aristarchus for the 
spots which they think exhibit the similitude of a hare. (H. 
T. Colebrooke, in Asiatic Researches^ Vol. IX, I/ondon 1809, 
p. 404), According to De Gubernatis [Zoological Mythology^ 
Vol. II, p. 76), "the mythical hare is undoubtedly the moon. 
In Sanskrit the gacas means properly the leaping one, as well 
as the hare, the rabbit, and the spots on the moon (the 
saltans)^ which suggest the figure of a hare." Cf. also H. M., 
p. 422, for a mention of the hare in the moon in Buddhist 
legends. From these it doubtless passed into the Taoist reper- 
tory as mentioned above. — Phr. '^ # f^ |&, lit- sitting beside 
a stump on the watch for a hare. This proverbial expression 
corresponds to the L,atin saying Rusticus expectat dum defluat 
anijtis, and is based on the following legend narrated by Han 
Fei-tsze (q. v.). A husbandman of the State of Sung, was 
ploiighing one day when he saw a hare dash itself against a 
stump which stood in his field, and immediately fall dead. 
The foolish peasant, hereupon, abandoning his plough, seated 
himself beside the stump to wait for another hare to come and 
do likewise. 

725. — T'u Fan jg |g.— The " Butcher Bazaar, " a name 
given by the dissolute ruler, with whose reign the Ts'i dynasty 
came to an end, A.D. 500, to an amusement he devised, which 
consisted in presiding with his lovely concubine P'an Fei over 
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a bazaar established in his seraglio. While «the imperial de- 
bauchee played the part of a butcher, weighing out meat to the 
buyers, P'an Fei sold wine to customers represented by the 
eunuchs and pages of the palace. 

726.— T'u-NGAN Kv ^ ^ % Minister of the State of 
Tsin §, B.C. 597, who, according to a legend of doubtful 
authenticity, plotted the complete extirpation of the race of 
Chao Ts'ui (q. v.) in order to secure his own aggrandizement. 
He accordingly fell upon and slew the three sons of Chao 
Ts'ui and their nephew Chao So || ^, but the latter's wife, 
a daughter of the ducal house of Tsin, having given birth to 
a posthumous child, escaped with the infant into the palace, 
where she was screened from pursuit. As the murderer was 
known to be still bent on completing his design, two faithful 
adherents of Chao So, named Ch'8ng Ying @ H and Kung- 
sun Ch'u-k'ivi ^ % (f^ 1^, conspired to defeat his object by a 
noble self-sacrifice. Under pretence of betraying his trust, the 
former guided T'u-ngan Ku to a spot where Ch'u-k'iu was 
hidden with an infant which he declared to be the heir, and 
the faithful servant was at once murdered together with the 
child; the true "orphan of the house of Chao" If J^ 5£ ^, 
being meanwhile safely concealed. On growing to manhood 
he avenged his wrongs by slaying T'u-ngan Ku. Cf. S. K., 
k. 43 and K.Y., k. 5. 

727.— T'u Sui J§ B|. A general employed by She 
Hwang- ti B.C. 220 and appointed governor of the newly- 
annexed region of Nan Hai (the modern Kwang-tung). Was 
slain B.C. 218, near the present site of Canton in battle with 
the aborigines, by whom his troops were routed with great 
slaughter. 

728.— T'u YO ^ %. The elder of two brothers, of whom 
the younger was named Yii lyui ^ ^, renowned for their 
magic control over evil spirits. According to the Fing Su 
Tung the Books of Hwang Ti ^ ^ ^ recount that these 
brothers were endowed with the power of summoning all dis- 
embodied spirits % before them, and having passed the ghostly 
legions in review beneath a peach-tree on mount Tu So ^ JH, 
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they took all those which wickedly wrought evil against man- 
kind and having bound them with withes of reed ^ arundo 
phragmites\ they gave them as food to tigers. In memory of 
this it was customary (adds the above authority) for the 
officials on the night of the last day of the year to have 
figures cut in peach -wood mounted upon reeds, and to paint the 
likeness of a tiger on the doorways, as a talisman against 
evil. — At present the names of the two brothers, written on 
two large squares of paper, are pasted on the entrance-doors of 
Chinese houses on the night before New Year to guard the 
dwelling from harm. The elder of the two brothers is also 
called Sh8n T'u fl^ | . 

TszE ^. — 'For proper names commencing with this char- 
acter, see Index. 

729. — TszE Htjf TszE -p ^ •^. — An expression used in 
literature to denote an imaginary personage or character of 
fiction. Wu She Kung C :^ ^ is another expression of the 
same kind, and the two are frequently used in combination. 

730. — TszE Ch'an -^ ^. The appellation borne by 
Kung Sun-k'iao J^ 1^, ff , of Tung-li ^ M, a younger son of 
Duke Ch'ang of Cheng % ^^ (reigned B.C. 584—571), 
who was made chief Minister of that State at a time when law- 
lessness and disorder prevailed. His virtues and wisdom were 
such that a progressive course of improvement set in at once. 
When he had governed the State during three years, so great 
was the change effected that P^ ;?: ^ ii, 1; ^P f^ it' "the 
doors were not locked at night, and lost articles were not 
picked up from the highway." The whole of the people were 
bathed in tears when his death took place, and women laid 
aside their ornaments for a space of three months (S. K., k. 
119). Confucius wept when he heard the news of his death. 
Cf. L. C, I., p. 42. 

731. — TszE Yeh ^ H. The individual name of one of 
the sovereigns of the Northern Sung dynasty, A.D. 465, a 
monster of cruelty and lust. He is known in history as ^ %, 
or the Deposed, having been torn from his throne and put to 
death before accomplishing the first year of his reign. 
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732.— TSZE YiNG ^ H. (The Infant), s»n of — -fg fi ^, 
the second and last Sovereign of the Ts'in dynasty. On the 
latter being put to death in B.C. Z07, by his Minister Chao 
Kao, the murdered Sovereign's son was proclaimed by the 
traitor in his stead, with the title ^ ^, but one of his first 
acts was to revenge his father's death by the assassination of 
Chao Kao. In the following year he voluntarily tendered sub- 
mission to the founder of the house of Han, L,iu Pang, to whom 
he gave up the Imperial seal of State. A few days afterwards 
he was murdered by the blood-stained chieftain Hiang Yii. 

733.— TszE She MJ&n ^ :jS f^. The Loadstone Gateway, 
reputed as having formed the western entrance to the palace 
called A Fang Kung (q. v.). Through this gate the "barba- 
rians" from the west were admitted to the Court, and any 
weapons that might be concealed upon their persons caused 
them, through the influence of attraction, to be drawn to the 
side of the gateway and prevented from advancing. Hence the 
gate was also called the ifl J^ f^, or barbarian-repelling gate, 

734,— TszE Wei Fu-j^n ^ iJ ^ A- One of the daugh- 
ters assigned in Taoist legend to Si Wang Mu (q. v. ). 

735,— TszE YtJAN Fu-j^N '^ jt^ J^- A. daughter, like 
the above, of Si Wang Mu, also called Nan Ki Fu-jen, (q. v.). 

736,— TsAi Ytj ^ ^. * ^ f5. One of the disciples of 
Confucius. He was fluent in speech and skilful in argument, 
but his character fell short of the standard of virtue established 
by the Sage's precepts. Confucius observed concerning him : 
^^sMJ^^^^^y "III choosing a man by his speech 
I have failed in Tsai Yii. ' ' Cf. the corresponding remark with 
reference to T'an-t'ai Mieh-ming, 

737.— TsAO Fu 5t ^. The charioteer of Muh Wang of 
Chow q. v.), B.C, 1000, whose eight steeds he drove on the 
Sovereign's famous journey to the west, 

738,— Ts^NG KwoH-FAN ^ Wi ^. * ffl 4. B. A.D, 
1807, D. March 12th, 1872. The most celebrated among 
recent Chinese statesmen. A native of the province of Hunan 
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he passed into public life at the age of 32, after taking his de- 
gree as jg j;, and first distinguished himself by the activity he 
displayed, while in retirement in his native province in 1852, 
in raising a body of volunteers to combat the Taiping insurgents. 
From this period onwards his name was inseparably connected 
with the movements undertaken in opposition to this formidable 
rebellion, and in concert with Hu L,iu-yih (q.v. ) and a few other 
earnest and active functionaries, he maintained the Imperial cause 
in the Valley of the Yangtsze during a prolonged struggle and 
against heavy discouragements. Having risen to the position 
of Governor-General of the Two Kiang provinces, he con- 
ducted the operations, having for their object the recovery of 
Nanking, and at length entered the seat of his government 
after its capture in 1864 (see No. 201). Much revered by the 
Chinese for the wisdom and patriotism believed to actuate his 
conduct, Europeans had reason to believe him inspired by 
feelings of hostility toward themselves, but these opinions 
were modified on either hand by the course which he pursued 
when sent, in his capacity of Governor-General of the Province 
of Chih-li, to take action at Tientsing in 1870, with reference 
to the massacre of French subjects perpetrated there. He died 
suddenly while holding the office of Governor-General of the 
Two Kiang Provinces m 1872. Can. as ^ jE. 

739.— Ts^NG Sh^n -i" ^. * ■? H. B. B.C. 506. One of 
the chief among the disciples of Confucius, of whose doctrines he 
became the expositor after his master's death. He ranks second 
among the |E, or Four Assessors of Confucius, and enjoys 
the title of ^ g. A portion of the classic entitled -j^ ^ — The 
Great Learning — is attributed to his authorship. Cf. h- C, i., 
proleg., p. T19. He is conspicuously noted among the examples 
of filial piety, and numerous incidents are recounted in illustra- 
tion of this virtuous trait in his character. Thus it is related 
that when a boy he was away from home, gathering firewood 
in the hills, when his mother suddenly required his presence. 
Unable to make him hear her call, she bit her finger, where- 
upon a sympathetic twinge of pain at once announced the fact 
to the youth, and he bent his steps homeward. After the death 
of his parents, he wept whenever he read the rites of mourning. 
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740.— Tsi ^. The title attributed to a« office exercised 
under the Emperor Shun, B.C. 2255, the functions of which 
were the supervision of agriculture. The holder of this post 
was K'i ^, of whose origin the following account is given 
by Sze-ma Ts'ien. Kiang Yiian H ^, the Princess consort 
of the Emperor Kuh, B.C. 2435, having met with a giant's 
footstep while walking abroad, became with child through the 
act of setting her foot within the imprint. The oflFspring of 
this conception she sought to destroy, as a thing of ill-omen, 
and cast the child away time after time, but each time it was 
miraculously preserved from harm, even under the feet of 
horses and oxen. She therefore took back the child, and 
having reared it gave it the name of K'i (the Castaway) in 
memory of its adventures. In his earliest youth the boy took 
delight in planting trees and useful vegetables, and on growing 
to manhood he devoted himself to the pursuits of husbandry, 
teaching the people how to plough and reap. Upon this the 
Emperor Yao made him ^ gjji, Director of Husbandry, and 
Shun invested him with the fief of T'ai ^5> whence he derived 
the title of "Lord" and became known as How Tsi J§ | . 
His lineal descendant in after ages was Tan Fu, the progenitor 
of the Princes of Chow. After his decease, he became wor- 
shipped as the deified patron of agriculture, in succession to 
Chu fi, a son of the Emperor Sh8n Nung, who had filled the 
office of ^ JE under that primeval rule. See Shen. 

741.— TsiAO Hung H it- * M ^- A.D. 1541— 1630. 
A statesman and scholar, distinguished by a marked leaning 
toward Taoist speculations. He held and expounded the 
doctrine of metempsychosis. Among the official posts he held 
was at one time that of envoy to the Korea Sovereign. 

742.— TsiAO Sui §.^ 5i. 8th century A. D. A noted 
humourist and one of the convivial band known as the Eight 
Immortals of the Wine Cup. It is said of him that during his 
rare intervals of sobriety he was dull and silent, but so soon as 
he felt the enlivening influence of wine he excelled in a flow 
of language and powers of improvisation. 

743.— Tsiu Ts'tJAN fi ^. The name given by Han Wu 
Ti to the territory added to his dominions in B.C. 108 by its 
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cession from the Klian of the Hmng-nu. This region cor- 
responds with a portion of the modern Suh-chow in Kan-suh 
province, and is said to have derived its name from a spring of 
sweet water resembling wine in its flavour, which was dis- 
covered near the principal city it contained. 

744. — Tso K'lXJ-MiNG ^ jig- BJ. Author of the commen- 
tary entitled the ^ j^, an exposition of the CKzin TsHu of 
Confucius. He is ranlced among the disciples of the Sage, but 
nothing has been handed down respecting his history, nor is 
the precise period- at which he lived known with certainty. 
He is not to be confounded with a worthy of the same name 
who is mentioned in the Confucian dialogues. Cf. I/. C, i., 
p. 46, and v., pMeg., p. 23. 

745.— Tso Ts'zE ^ ]g. * TClK:. and century A. D. A 
professor of the art of magic highly favoured and often con- 
sulted by the usurper Ts'ao Ts'ao, on whose behalf his super- 
natural powers were frequently put forth. Among the instances 
of his necromantic ability it is related that when supping once 
with his powerful patron he heard the latter express a regret that 
one delicacy was wanting from the feast, viz., carp from the river 
of Sung-kiang ; whereupon the sorcerer called for a brazen 
lavatory, and having filled it with water and baited a hook, he 
drew from the receptacle fish after fish of the desired kind. 
He could assume at will any transformation, or render himself 
invisible in the midst of a crowd, and in this manner he es- 
caped on one occasion from the resentment of Ts'ao Ts'ao, who 
had ordered him to be seized and executed. 

746. — Tsow Yen J^ fjj. ^ philosopher said to have 
flourished in the 4th century B.C., and to have composed 
treatises on cosmogony and on the influences of the 56. fj five 
ruling elements. He is believed to have annotated the JU j^, 
and there are indications which point to a probability that he 
had access to a knowledge of the teachings of Hindu cos- 
mogonists. Cf. T. S. K., k. 5. art., •};_ ji >)\\, According to 
Sze-ma Ts'ien, he was a younger contemporary of Mencius and 
a native of the' State of Ts'i, where his brother, Tsow Ki [ ^gi, 
stood high in favour with Prince Wei ^^ ^ of that Stat-e (A. D. 
378) and held office as the latter's Minister. Cf. S. K., k. 71. 
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747. — Tst) Sung il H. A legendary ffersonage, said to 
have filled the office of Recorder under the Emperor Hwang 
Ti and to have aided Ts'ang Hieh (q. v.) in the invention of 
written characters. He shares the divine honours paid to the 
latter as joint founder of the art of writing. 

748.— Ts'Ai CH':feN ^f^. * fi{i IK, t :fL ^- A.D. 1167— 
1230. Son of Ts'ai Yiian-ting, whose fame as a scholar and 
metaphysician he even surpassed. Chu Hi, whose instructions 
he long followed, proclaimed him in- his later years as the 
destined expositor of his philosophy, and this trust was dis- 
charged by Ts'ai Ch'en in the works now bearing his name. 

749.— Ts'ai King ^ :^. £>. A.D. 1126. Minister of 
Sung Hwei Tsung, the disasters of whose reign are in a 
great measure attributed to the laxity of this personage, who 
encouraged the vagaries in which the Emperor took delight 
and overthrew the system of government matured in the 
previous reign by Sze-ma Kwang and his colleagues. After 
the destruction of the power of the Sung dynasty by the Kin 
invaders, he was degraded and banished to Yai-chow, but died 
on his way thither. 

750.— Ts'ai Lun ^ j^. * ^ f^t. A chamberlain of the 
Emperor Han Ho Ti (A.D. 89—105), and reputed as the 
inventor of the art of paper-making, for which purpose he is 
said to have employed the bark of trees and the cordage of 
fishing-nets. Ennobled as || ^ '^. 

751.— Ts'ai Shuh-tu ^ U M- The fifth son of the 
" Chief of the West " or Si Peh (q. v. ), named Tu, and deriving 
the title Ts'ai from the fief conferred upon him by his elder 
brother, Wu Wang, B.C. 1122. In B.C. 11 15 he joined his 
younger brother Kwan-shuh Sien (q. v.) in a seditious move- 
ment against Wu Wang's son and successor, upon which he 
was deposed from his fief by Chow Kung, the guardian of the 
youthful Sovereign (his own elder brother). 

752 --Ts'ai Shun ^ M- * ^ W- Celebrated as an ex- 
ample of filial piety and tender devotion to his mother. The 
same story is told of him as of TsSug Sh8u (q. v.), viz., that he 
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was recalled from a distance by a sensation of pain which 
visited him when his mother bit her own finger. During the 
troubles ensuing upon Wang Mang's usurpation, A.D. 25, 
when a state of famine prevailed, he nourished his mother 
with wild berries, retaining only the unripe ones for his own 
sustenance. On her death, while mourning beside her coffin, 
he was called away by attendants, who exclaimed that the 
house was on fire, but he refused to leave the spot, and his 
dwelling remained unharmed. As his mother had been greatly 
alarmed, in her lifetime, whenever thunder was heard, he 
made it his duty, after her death, to repair to her grave during 
thunderstorms and to cry out : "Be not afraid, mother, I 
am here ! ' ' 

753.— Ts'Ai W^N-Ki ^ ^ HIS, or Ts'ai Yen | 5|g. 2nd 
century A.D. Daughter of Ts'ai Yung (q. v.) and inheritor of 
her father's genius in literature and art. She became specially 
renowned by her skill in music, and it is related that as a child 
her acuteness of ear and musical knowledge were such as to 
enable her to tell by its sound the number of one of the strings 
of her father's lute which snapped while he was playing. Was 
married to Tung Sze j^ IE ; shortly after which event, circa 
A.D. 194, she was made prisoner by the Hiung-nu during one 
of their inroads and detained by their Sovereign, who took 
her to wife and had two sons by her. She was at length ran- 
somed by Ts'ao Ts'ao (q. v.) for 1000 pieces of gold, and was 
reunited to her lawful spouse. 

754. — Ts'ai Yin ^ f^. The Imperial messenger who ac- 
companied by Ts'in King ^ ^, Wang Tsun I j^, and fifteen 
others, was despatched to India by Han Ming Ti in A. D. 65 
to search for and bring back a golden image, the existence of 
which, tradition asserts, had been revealed to the Emperor in a 
dream. The envoys returned with the sacred writings of the 
Buddhists and accompanied by Indian teachers, by which 
means the Buddhist doctrines became known in China. 

754a.— Ts'ai Yuan-ting ^ % £. * ^ ji, t M ill- 
A.D. 1135 — 1198. Celebrated among the schoolmen of the 
Sung dynasty by his erudition in general, and notably of his 
labours in elucidation of the text of the Yih King. Was high- 
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ly revered by Chu Hi, whose friend and colSespondent he be- 
came, and who in turn bestowed instruction on his son Ts'ai 
Ch'en. See No. 748. 

755.— Ts'ai Yung ^ g. * ^ Pf. A.D. 133—192. A 
politician and man of letters^ whose genius illumined the 
turbulent epoch of the close of the Han dynasty. From early 
life he devoted himself to the study of the classics, and notably 
the Books of Odes and History^ upon which he wrote a 
commentary. In A.D. 175, he \yas employed in superintend- 
ing the work of engraving on stone the authorized text of 
the Five Classics. In public life,, he opposed the usurpation of 
Tung Cho, who nevertheless prevailed upon him to take office ; 
in consequence of which, on the usurper's downfall, he was 
cast into prison, where he shortly afterwards died. His fame 
as a humourist and wine-bibber is scarcely inferior to his literary 
renown. It is related of him that he could consume a tan of 
wine (about 130 pints) /(?r diem, and from his fondness for liquor 
he derived the sobriquet of |^ f|, or the Dragon of Wine- 
bibbing. As a musician, also, he possessed extraordinary skill. 
It is recorded that once, while a refugee in the State of Wu ^, 
and while seated by the fireside of an entertainer, his attention 
was attracted to the sound emitted by a fragment of T'ung 
wood (sterculiaj j^ :^, which lay burning on the hearth, and 
declaring that its tone gave proniise of rare excellence, he con- 
verted it into the body of a lute. As the handle of this instru- 
ment still retained signs of scorching, it gave rise to the name 
of M. M. ^, or the Lute with the scorched Handle. On another 
occasion, seeing a lance made witb a slender shaft of young 
bamboo, he broke it iq two and fashioned a portion of the stem 
into a flute. These varied qualities have caused Ts'ai Yung to 
be extolled as the prince of convivial scholars. 

756.— Ts'ANG HiEH ^ gf, otherwise called ^ ^, the 
recorder-sovereign. Reputed as the inventor of the art of 
writing, in the mythical period of antiquity. According to 
certain legendary writers, he reigned as Fmperor in succession 
to Fuh-hi (28th century B.C.), and having ascended a mountain 
overlooking the river Loh f§, he was presented by a super- 
natural being in the shape of a tortoise, rising from the waters, 
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with a view of the mysterious tracings upon its back, whence 
he was enabled to " lay bare the permutations of nature and to 
devise a system of written records." Other fables represent 
him as having been a Minister under HWang Ti, distinguished 
by possessing four eyes and the countenance of a dragon. He 
is said to have elaborated the art of forming written characters 
by imitating the foot-priiits of birds, upon which achievement 
being accomplished, according to an anscient mystical treatise, 
" Heaven caused showers of grain to descend from on high ; the 
disembodied spirits wept in the darkness, and the dragons 
withdrew themselves from sight." {'M^jt'^^-) Before 
this divine invention took place, the only method of recording 
events and governmental ordinances was by means of "Knot- 
ted cords " ^ |,1 (as stated in the commentary of Confucius upon 
the Yih King ^ M M If^- See Tsii Sung conjointly with 
whom Ts'ang Hieh is worshipped as S^ jjif , the God of Writing. 

757. — Ts'ang Sang-che Pien ^M ^ ^ M- Changes in 
the face of nature produced by cataclysmal convulsions or the 
lapse of time. The phrase is derived from the expression 
ascribed to Ma Ku tq. v.) in the Sf lllj (#• Cf. T. K. T'ang 
Chung Tsung, 14th year. 

758.— Ts'AO Chad f ag, or Ts^ao Ta Ku [ ;^ ^. 
See Pan Chao. 

759._Ts'AoCHiHlf M- *TM- A.D. 192—232. Third 
son of the great usurper Ts'ao Ts'ao (q. v.). Distinguished by 
precocious talent and poetical genius, he devoted himself 
wholly to literary diversions and kept aloof from the political 
intrigues and convulsions of his tinje. His elder brother, 
having succeeded to the throne from which Ts'ao Ts'ao had 
ousted the Han dynasty, was, it is said, jealous of the poet's 
talent, and with a desire to bring him to confusion commanded 
him one day to compose an ode while taking seven paces. Com' 
plying with this order, Ts'ao Chih took the prescribed number 
of steps and improvised a satirical quatrain as follows :— ' 

" A kettle had beans inside, 

And stalks of the bean made a fire ; 
When the beans to their brother-stalks cried, 

' We spring from one root, — why such ire?' " 
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From this incident the poet was said to ftmpose verses in 
seven paces 't $ J^ If {stans pede in .una). He was raised to 
the rank of Prince of Ch'en ^ j and can. as ,gl %. Literary 
tradition includes his name among the seven Geniuses of the 
reign Kien Ngan il ^ -t ^ -?• 

760.— Ts'ao Fuh-hing ^ ^ ®. Third century A.D. 
A famous painter, temp. Wu Sun K'iian (A.D. 240). Having 
painted a screen for this Sovereign, he carelessly added the 
representation of a fly to the picture, and so perfect was the illu- 
sion that on receiving the screen Sun K";uan raised his hand to 
brush the insect away. A picture of a dragon (the ruler of the 
watery element) painted by him is said to have been preserved 
until the epoch of the Sung dynasty, when, during a protracted 
drought, it was brought forth and placed on the surface of a 
lake. No sooner had this been done than clouds began to gather 
and rain fell in abundance, as though evoked by a living dragon. 

761.— Ts'ao How ^ J§. D. A.D. 1079. The Empress 
Ts'ao, mother of Sung Ying-tsung, who succeeded to the 
Throne A.D. 1063. Having fallen dangerously ill a month 
or two after his accession, he nominated his mother as Regent 
on his behalf, whereupon, "seated behind a curtain." the 
Empress transacted business with the Ministers of State, ^ 
M Wi iS) ^^ expression which has become typical of a female 
regency. The wisdom and rectitude of the Empress Regent 
were highly extolled, but her reluctance to part with the 
authority entrusted to her aroused anger at length in the 
Emperor's mind, which was, however, dissipated on her yield- 
ing to the persuasions of Han K'i (q. v.) and his colleagues, 
and surrendering her functions of government. 

762.— Ts'ao Kwei f %. B.C. 684. A native of the 
State of L,u ^, who, though a simple peasant, gained high 
repute by the advice which he tendered in military matters. 
Duke Chwang ^ ^, being about to lead his army to do battle 
with the forces of Ts'i, Ts'ao Kwei insisted upon an audience, 
and showed himself so well qualified to act as counsellor that 
he accompanied the duke in his chariot and contributed toward 
winning the victory of Ch'ang Cho g ^, in which the forces 
of Ts'i were wholly routed. 
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763. — Ts'ao Kwoh-k'iu ^ |i ||. Reputed as a son of 
Ts'ao Pin and brother of the Empress Ts'ao How (q. v.), but 
this circumstance is as doubtful as the remainder of his history. 
He is enumerated as one of the Eight Immortals /V Jllj of 
Taoist fable. 

764. — Ts'ao Ngo '^ ^. A maiden rendered famous by 
her filial devotion. Her father, a wizard by profession, was 
drowned, according to the legends, on the 5th day of the 5th 
moon in the year B.C. 180, and his body could nowhere be found. 
Ts'ao Ngo, at this time aged only fourteen years, wandered in 
a disconsolate state for seventeen days along the banks of the 
river (near the modern Shao-hing Fu in Che-kiang), where 
her father had met his death, and finally cast herself in despair 
into the waters. Before many days had elapsed her body rose 
to the surface, and the admiring multitude saw that she was 
clasping the remains of her father in her arms. A State 
funeral was decreed in her honour and a temple was erected to 
her memory. 

765. —Ts'ao Piys -^ J^. * P ||. £>. A.D. 999. A mili- 
tary commander who, on the downfall of the short-lived dynasty 
of the After Chow, transferred his allegiance to the founder of 
the Sung dynasty and aided materially in consolidating the 
latter' s power. In ^.D. 964, he served under Wang Ts'iiau- 
pin I ^ Jit in efi"ecting the subjugation of the independent 
sovereignty of Shuh, which had been formed in the region of 
modern Sze-ch'wan, and distinguished himself in this cam- 
paign, both by martial skill and by the zeal with which he 
sought for books and records while others were intent only on 
plunder of a richer kind. In 974, he swept the Yang-tsze 
with a fleet, while engaged in the final operations destined to 
complete the mastery of the House of Sung, and in order to 
transport an army from the north to complete the investment 
of Nanking, then held by the pretender Li Yii ^ ^J;, he threw 
a bridge of boats across the river at Ts'ai She 5g JQ". When 
all preparations for an attack had been completed, he caused 
his subordinate commanders to take solemn oaths that on the 
morrow they would not needlessly slay a single adversary, and 
then gave the signal for the assault. His merciful intentions 
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were rewarded by the bloodless surrender of*^he city, where- 
upon he courteously received the submission of Li Yii and 
sent him with all respect to the Emperor. Was ennobled as 
^ ^ and posthumously created ^ p^ ^|) ^. Can. as ^ ^.. 

766.— Ts'AoP'Eif 2- Z*. A.D.239. SoaofTs'aoTs'ao 
(q. v.). On his father's death in A.D. 220, he administered the 
government for some months in the name of the Emperor Hien 
Ti, under the title of Prince of Wei ^ 3E. which he inherited 
from his father, and on the death of the imbecile and helpless 
monarch, he seized the Throne and proclaimed himself Em- 
peror, adopting the title Wei as the appellation of his dynasty. 

767.— Ts'AO Ts'AN If #. n. B.C. 190. One of the 
early supporters of the founder of the Han dynasty, and ranked 
with Siao Ho (q. v.) among the wisest of his counsellors. 
When Siao Ho felt his end approaching, in B.C. 193, he 
rejoiced to learn that his functions as Prime Minister were 
entrusted to Ts'ao Ts'an, who continued to hold them until his 
death. Ennobled as $ ^ ^. 

768.— Ts'AO Ts'AO W 3i- * ^ 1- ^- A.D. 220. The 
most prominent character in the great drama of history form- 
ing the epoch known as that of the Three Kingdoms. The 
son of a military ofScial of obscure origi^, he rose to notice 
through services rendered in A.D. 184, in a campaign against 
the Yellow Turban insurgents, and like the other leaders of 
the day, he speedily carved out a position for himself, proclaim- 
ing himself Governor (in A.D. 192) of the provinces occupy- 
ing the region of modern Shantung, whence he had expelled 
the insurgent armies. In the interim he had joined Yiian 
Shao (q. v.) in declaring war against the usurper Tung Cho, 
and on the latter's assassination in A.D. 192, he boldly aimed 
at the possession of supreme power. Supported by numerous 
forces, he defeated one after another the chieftains who stood 
in his way, and having put to Sight the formidable L,ii Pu 
(q. V.) in A.D. 195, he snatched the reins of government from 
the hands of the Ministers who surrounded the imbecile Em- 
peror Hien Ti and removed the latter to a state of virtual 
confinement. Declaring himself generalissimo of the Empire 
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:k 51? ^^ he assumed the title 5^ Sp ^, and in A.D. 213, 
further added to his dignity by proclaiming himself Duke of 
Wei II P S"- His usurpation was meanwhile unintermittingly 
contested by Liu Pei (q. v.j and the latter's kinsman Sun 
K'lian, of whom both were aspirants to universal dominion. 
He nevertheless continued to add, by slow but sure degrees, 
to his quasi-Imperial power, and in A.D. 214, the ambitious 
designs he harboured became avowed in his treatment of 
the Emperor's consort, the Empress Fuh {^ ^. This lady 
having sought to induce her kindred to organize resistance 
against the usurper, he despatched one of his adherents to 
make her a prisoner. The unhappy Empress was seized in the 
hiding place to which she had retreated, dragged barefoot 
through the palace, and cast into a dungeon, where she shortly 
afterwards died. Her two sans were at the same time put to 
death. Ts'ao Ts'ao's daughter, who had been introduced in 
the Imperial harem, was hereupon proclaimed Empress. Soon 
afterwards he assumed royal dignities,, witli the title Prince of 
Wei, but in A.D. 220^ he succumbed to sickness, leaving four 
sons, of whom the eldest succeeded to his functions and title. 
See Ts'ao P'ei. 

769.— Ts' I Ki-KWANG 1& B yt- * % U- f ^ ^- D. 
circa A.D. 1600. A famous military commander of the reign 
Ming Kia Tsing. In A.D. 1563., he successfully combated 
an invasion of Fukien by the Japanese, as lieutenant of a senior 
and likewise celebrated general,, Yii Ta-yeo •§? :/c @^ ; sub- 
sequently to which he gained high distinction in defending the 
coast line of Chekiang against a renewed incursion. Was styled 
the "hero of a hundred fights, ''' and is greatly esteemed as a 
writer on tactics and military organization. Can. as jl^ ^ ^. 

770.— Ts'iAO Kwo Pu-jEN |i g :^ A- Tlie lady Si 
Sfe J^i widow of Feug Fao Ji| ^, a man of great infliuence in 
the southern portion of the present province of Kwang-tung at 
the close of the Ch'8u dynasty. When the armies of the 
founder of the Sui dynasty advanced in A.D. 590 to subjugate 
the province, then almost entirely in the hands of a leader of 
the aboriginal tribes, the lady Si equipped a force of her re- 
tainers to cooperate with the Imperial army in reducing the city 
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of Kwang-chow. Her auxiliary forces rAdered substantial 
services under the cominand of her grandson Feng Ngang 
ffi| ^, and they were inspirited to deeds of valour by her own 
presence among them in full panoply of war. For her eminent 
services she received the title of Duchess of Ts'iao (,as above); 
the title of Duke being posthumously conferred upon her late 
husband. 

771.— Ts'iEN KfeNG ^ M- See P'eng Tsu. 

772.— Ts'iEN KiAO ^ i§. *MU- A.D. 851—932. A 
native of Hangchow in modern Chekiang, who rose to power 
from a humble station during the epoch of the downfall of the 
T'ang dynasty. Known in early life as a desperado at the 
head of a band of salt-smugglers, he was attracted into the 
public service, and after successfully combating the rebel 
Hwang Chao (q. v.), he was made governor of his native region. 
In A.D. 894, was raised to the rank of tributary Prince, with 
title J^ J. In A.D. 907, he was proclaimed Prince of Wu and 
Yiieh ^ JS I, and for many years he continued to reign with 
great splendour as a vassal of one or other of the ephemeral 
dynasties which sprang up at this period, having his capital at 
Hangchow. It is related of him that, having built a great 
embankment to guard against the inundations arising from the 
tidal waves in the river Ts'ien-t'ang, the work was at one time 
endangered by a sudden rush of waters, whereupcm he com- 
manded a body of archers to shoot their arrows at the flood, 
which retreated on receiving this discharge. Was can. as ^ ^. 

773.— Ts'iEN YUAN-KWAN M % 3f . * ^ g. D. A.D. 
941. Son and successor of the foregoing. During his reign 
he showed himself a liberal patron of literature and the arts. 
He died of grief, it is said, on the destruction by fire of a 
palace he had built. Can. as 3J; |§. He was succeeded by 
his son Ts'ien Hung-tso ^ g/, ^, a youth, who died after a 
few years' reign, and was momentarily replaced by his brother 
Ts'ien Hung-sin | ^^ fg. He, however, with a second 
brother, was set aside by the military chiefs, into whose hands 
the government had fallen, in favour of his younger brother 
— see No. 774. 
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774.— Ts'iEN HuNG-SHUH ^ ^A %. * -^ fi|. Brother 
of the preceding. Commenced to reign A.D. 947. He con- 
tinued to govern the principality founded by his grandfather 
until A.D. 976, when he resigned his functions into the hands 
of the now firmly established dynasty of Sung. Can. as ,g, |^. 
He left seven sons, of whom the youngest, named (see No. 
775)- 

775.— Ts'iEN Wei-yen $^ jf f^. *gjlj || (see No. 774). 
Was distinguished as a scholar and poet. 

776.— Ts'iEN W£;N-FifeNG $^t, 9- * M iJJ- A grandsoa 
of Ts'ien Kiao and one of the most accomplished men of the 
nth century. Was distinguished no less by skill in the martial 
arts than by his profound scholarship. 

777.- Ts' lEN Ta-hin ^ ic Bjf . *^m, "tm M- A. D. 
1728 — 1804. A distinguished scholar and antiquarian. 

778.— Ts'iN Chung M W- D. B.C. 821. Chieftain of 
the territory of Ts'in during the reign of Chow Siian Wang, 
in whose service he conducted a victorious campaign against 
the Hien Yiin g :5i!) or barbarous tribes of the northwest. 
In a subsequent encounter with the Jung ^, on the Western 
frontier, he fell in battle. 

779.— Ts'in Hug % >X.- The fires of Ts'in, i. e., the 
conflagration in which, by the advice of L,i Sze (q. v.), the 
existing literature of China was destroyed in B.C. 213, with 
the exception of "works on medicine, divination, and agri- 
culture." 

780. — Ts'in King ^ ^. A magic mirror which, accord- 
ing to tradition, was possessed by the Sovereigns of Ts'in, and 
which had the property of reflecting the inward parts of those 
who looked upon it and revealing the seats of disease. Hence 
used as a metaphor for " perspicuousness, " "searching intellig- 
ence," in the phrase | | i^ iS§, which further, refers to the 
legend that when Kao Tsu, the founder of the Han dynasty, 
entered the capital of Ts'in in B.C. 206, this valuable trophy, 
suspended high on the palace wall, fell into his hands. Cf. 
K. S. L,., k. 38, art king. 
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781.— Ts'iN K'lUNG ^ Jl. * it g. 7th century A.D. 
A soldier under the Sui dynasty, who cast in his lot with the 
founder of the House of T'ang, A.D. 6i8, and rose to high 
distinction. His achievements were rewarded by the gift of a 
golden vase from his Imperial master and his portrait was 
added to the Ling Yen Koh, or Gallery of Heroes. It is com- 
monly alleged that one of the figures painted on the entrance- 
gates of all public offices in China is a representation of this 
personage. The other figure is said to be a portraiture of Yii- 
ch'ih King Teh. See Yij-ch'ih Kung. The practice of depict- 
ing these heroes as keeping watch and ward over public aflfairs 
is ascribed to T'ang Hiian Tsung, who believed that the spirits 
of these champions of his ancestral line were enrolled as his 
invisible defenders against the powers of evil. 

782.— Ts'iN KwAN MM' * 'P m^ t * ®. A.D. 1049— 
1 100. A poet, contemporary with Su Tung-p'o, under whose 
patronage he rose to high employ. 

783.— Ts'iN Kwai ^ ^if- * # -^- ^. A.D. 1155. A 
statesman of the reign of Sung K'in Tsung and Kao Tsung. 
Having been taken prisoner by the Kin Tartars when Northern 
China fell into their hands, circa A.D. 1126, he remained for 
some years a nominal captive among the invaders, who, how- 
ever, entrusted him with important official functions. In 1134, 
when the Emperor Kao Tsung was flying from his newly- 
constituted capital at Hangchow, Ts'in Kwei suddenly made 
his appearance on board the vessels that were conveying the 
Imperial cortJige, declaring that he had escaped by stealth from 
his imprisonment and had hurried to offer his services anew 
to the State. He implored his Sovereign to consent to a 
peaceable division of the Empire, ceding the northern half of 
China to the conquering Tartars. The Sovereign gave ear to 
these, perhaps, the wisest connsels that could be tendered to 
him, and under Ts'in Kwei's auspices peace was restored and 
relations of superficial amity inaugurated with the northern 
invaders, who desisted from further encroachments. For this 
politic conduct, in counselling peace with the barbarians, the 
name of Ts'in Kwei has been covered with perpetual obloquy by 
unreasoning and malignant historians. It serves even at the 
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present day as an opprobrious synonym for snch among Chinese 
Ministers or public functionaries in general as have shown a dis- 
position to deal amicably with Europeans. An undoubted blot 
on the reputation of Ts'in Kwei is the animosity he displayed 
toward Yoh Fei, the renowned general, whom, as the intract- 
able foe of the Tartars, he caused to be imprisoned on a shallow 
pretext and put to death. In A.D. 1142, he was invested 
with the title of |^ ^ ^, and the supreme direction of affairs 
remained in his hands almost until the moment of his death. 

784. — Ts'iNG Ch'e;ng Shan ^ M lU- A. mountain near 
Ch'8ng-tu Fu, the capital of Sze-ch'wan. It is termed the 
chief peak of the Min Shan |I|g [JLl range, and is reputed in 
Taoist legend as one of the sanctuaries of the genii. It is said 
to possess seventy-two caves, corresponding with the 72 seasons 
(f^; of the year, and eight larger caverns, corresponding with 
the eight divisions (|5) of time. The Taoist books call this 
mountain the Fifth Cave-Heaven 5. M 5C) a"<i describe it as 
the general place of assemblage for the gods and genii. T. K. 
T'ang Chwang Tsung, Tung-kwang, 3rd year. 

785. — Ts'iNG Nang Shu W ^ ^- '^^e Medical treatises 
ot the Azure satchel. It is related that a venerable adept in 
the mystic arts bestowed upon Kwoh P'oh (q. v.) a satchel 
containing nine volumes filled with records of ancient lore, 
whence the philosopher drew his stores of knowledge. The 
books were at length stolen from Kwoh P'oh by his pupil 
Chao Tsai ^ Jg, and shortly afterwards accidentally burnt. 
Met. for the secrets of medical science, 

786.— Ts'iNG NiAO ^ ^: The two azure-winged birds 
of Si Wang Mu (q. v.), whose a&rial messengers (like the doves 
of Venus) they were. Hence the depositaries of secrets and 
in particular the bearers of amatory correspondence are meta- 
phorically indicated by this term, with reference principally to 
a legend relating that when the goddess was about to pay one 
of her accustomed visits to Wu Ti of the Han dynasty, two 
birds flew in from the west and perched before the Emperor. 

787. — Ts'iNG YtJN ^ ^. The azure clouds. TsHiig yun 
che che \ \ ± ig, met. for ambition (reaching to the Heav- 
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eus). This saying was employed by T'ao I#ng-king (q. v.), 
and is applied to the diligence that should be used by aspirants 
for literary distinction. 

788.— Ts'iu Hao fX M- The hare's-down of autumn, 
met. for that which is most delicate and imponderable ; the 
infiuitesimally small. Cf. Meucius, L- C, II., p. 17. Wang 
Hi-che relates in his Treatise on Pencils that in times of old, 
when an examination was held of the materials most suitable 
for the maunfacture of pencils, the fine hair of the hares of 
Chao ^ H .11, S, gathered in autumn, was found to be the 
best. 

789.— Ts'ui Hao H f^. * ^i\ M- 5^^ century A.D. A 
celebrated statesman and author, famed for the feminine beauty 
of his countenance almost equally with his erudition. Was 
especially devoted to antiquarian studies and Taoist mysticism, 
but deeply learned, at the same time, in classicial literature. 
After holding high ofiice at the Court of the Wei dynasty, he 
became iuvolved in political disgrace and was put to death circa 
A.D. 435. 

790.— Ts'ui Hao -g f 1. B. A.D. 755. A celebrated 
poet of the T'ang dynasty. His ode, entitled ^" t| ;fg, or the 
tower of the yellow crane, written at a building of that name iu 
the city of Han-yang, is said to have provoked such admiration 
on the part of L,i Peh, that on perusing it the latter declared he 
would indite poetry no more. 

791. — Ts'ui Sin-ming -g ^ BJ. A public official and 
poet in the reign of T'ang Tai Tsung, A.D. 627 — 650. His 
birth, which took place on the 5th day of the 5tli Moon, was 
heralded by the singing of unknown birds, an omen which was 
interpreted as betokening future literary eminence but lack of 
official distinction. He rose indeed into high repute as a 
poet, but was noted equally for his vanity and boastfulness. 
The line commencing one of his odes ft -^ 3j^ Jl ^'ft' was vaunt- 
ed by himself as the height of literary excellence, but on his 
being requested by a contemporary named ChSng She-i ^ [g 
^, whom he once encountered while voyaging by river, to 
allow him to peruse the entire stanza, bis rival, after reading 
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the verses, contemptuously threw the scroll iuto the stream, 
exclaiming : Bi ^ Z^ in PJr fM, what I have seen does not 
come up to what I have heard, and thereupon pursued his 
journey. 

791a.— Ts'ui She -g J^. Distinguished as the solitary 
female among the twenty-four examples of filial piety. It is 
related of her that her mother-in-law being old and toothless, 
she nourished her with milk from her own breast, by which 
means she infused new life and vigour into the frame of her 
adopted parent. 

792.— Ts'ui Ying ^ H;. A celebrated heroine of romance, 
whose fortunes are recounted in the drama entitled g JJ^ |g, 
a work of the 14th century, which is, however, based on a 
novellette entitled -^ S. f£, cotnposed some four hundred years 
earlier. The ground work of the story in either case consists 
in an amour between Ts'ui Ying and a young student named 
Chang Kun-jui, by whose efforts the lady and her mother are 
saved from falling into the hands of brigands while dwelling at 
a monastery styled the ^ §^ ^. The heroine's waiting-maid, 
Hung Niang, is the type of roguish go-betweens in Chinese 
fiction. 

792a. — Wan F^n I ^ :^ — . One in ten thousand, 
something exceedingly slight, infinitesimal, a bare possibility 
(elliptically H — ). Derived from a metaphor employed in a 
speech attributed to Chang She-che 5i i^ jJl, a councillor of 
Han Wen Ti (T. K. Wan Ti, 3rd year). 

793. — Wan Urh ^ %. The infantile name of a cele- 
brated female genius of the T'ang dynasty, daughter of an 
official named Shang Kwan _t @, by his wife, the lady Cheng 
§5 J^. While pregnant with this child, the lady dreamt that 
a supernatural being presented her with a balance, saying : 
" With this you may weigh the Empire, " i# jlfc Pf f^ S 3^ f- 
When the child was about one month old, the mother asked it 
playfully: "Is it you are to weigh the Empire?" The infant 
responded with an inarticulate sound. At the age of fourteen 
the girl was unequalled for intelligence, grace, and wit, and 
having attracted the notice of the Court she was placed in the 
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Imperial harem as a lady of honotir. In A.D fbS, the Emperor 
Chung Tsung raised her to the rank of Chao-yung 03 S, and 
submitted for a length of time to her influence. 

794. — Wang Chih ^ ^. One of the patriarchs of the 
Taoist sect. It is recorded of him that he flourished under the 
Tsin dynasty, and having wandered in the mountains of K'ii 
Chow llg ^'I-j to gather firewood he entered a grotto in which 
some aged men were seated intent upon a game at chess. He 
laid down his axe and looked on at their game, in the course 
of which one of the old men handed to him a thing in shape 
and size like a date-stone, telling him to put it in his mouth. 
No sooner had he tasted it than he "became oblivious of 
hunger and thirst." After some time had elapsed one of 
the players said : " It is long since you came here ; you should 
go home now!" whereupon Wang Chih, proceeding to pick 
up his axe, found that its handle had mouldered into dust. 
On repairing to his home he found that centuries had passed 
since the time when he had left it for the mountains and that 
no vestige of his kinsfolk remained. Retiring to a retreat 
among the hills, he devoted himself to the rites of Taoism, and 
finally attained to immortality. 

795._Wang Ch'ung I ^g. *fifi ft. B. circa A.D. 19, 
D. circa A.D. 90. A philosopher, perhaps the most original 
and judicious among all the metaphysicians China has pro- 
duced. He attracted notice while occupying an obscure station 
by the extent of his learning, acquired in despite of poverty ; 
but the views he expounded were too conspicuously opposed 
to the superstitious orthodoxy of the learned classes to meet 
with general acceptance or to gain for him official favour. His 
life was consequently passed in the discharge of petty functions. 
In the writings derived from his pen, forming a work in thirty 
books entitled Critical Disquisitions g^ ^, he handles mental 
and physical problems in a style and with a boldness un- 
paralleled in Chinese literature. He exposes the "exaggera- 
tions" (jf) and " inventions" (^) of Confucianists and Taoists 
with equal freedom, and evinces in the domain of natural 
philosophy a strange superiority to the fantastic beliefs of his 
countrymen. A grudging recognition of his worth is accorded 
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in the Imperial catalogue raisonnie of Kien-lung, where, 
while admitting the truth of his attacks upon superstitious 
notions, the orthodox compilers reprehend his excess of zeal 
and in particular his "boundless audacity" in the chapters 
which he entitles Interrogations of Confucius and Criticisms 
iipon Mencius. Although little known in its original text, his 
work is extensively quoted in cyclopaedias and other compila- 
tions. It forms part of the great collection of writeis of the 
Han and Wei dynasties. 

796.— Wang Hi-che I -^ ;^. * ^ ^. A.D. 321—379. 
A public official of distinction, but principally celebrated for 
his skill in penmanship, the modern principles of which he in 
great measure instituted. The invention of the style of writ- 
ing called Kiai-shu t^ * is attributed to him. From the 
title of his office, T^ % ^ %, he is frequently referred to as 
2 ^ !^. Was father of seven sons, among whom those named 
W±, ^ ;t, and 1^ ;^, all rose to distinction. 

797.— Wang Hien-che ^ U ^- '^ ^- A.D. 344— 
388. Youngest son of the foregoing, and celebrated like his 
father as a scholar and calligrapher. 

798, — Wang Hu S ^- A. mystic recluse of the Taoist 
sect, who is said to have received the teachings of lyao Tsze 
himself, and to have dwelt in the 4th century B.C. in a 
mountain-retreat called the Demon Valley ^ ^, whence he 
became known as Kwei Kuh Tsze. 

799. — Wang Jung I ^. *jli fiji- 3rd century A.D, 
One of the Seven Worthies. See Chuh Lin. He held office 
as a Minister of Tsin Hwei Ti, but is reprobated in history as 
having abandoned the discharge of his duties to underlings 
while he gave himself up to a life of pleasure and extravagance. 
He was distinguished by a commanding appearance and a 
piercing gaze. Ennobled as ^ g ^. It is related in illustra- 
tion of the grasping covetousness which characterized him 
that he kept daily tally of the income derived from the 
enormous estates he possessed all over the empire ; and that, 
having a rare and valuable growth of plums in his orchards, he 
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caused the stones of all the fruit to be rem^ed before being 
sent to market, lest the growth should be propagated by others. 
Heuce the expression : M ^ M, to indicate miserly or selfish 
precaution. 

800. — Wang King I :§;• * jl^l 51- ■^ philosopher and 
man of letters circa A. D. 6o. Studied astronomy and divina- 
tion. In A. D. 58, was employed by Han Ming Ti to regulate 
the canals and' irrigation course which had fallen into decay. 
When subsequently holding the post of Governor of L,u Kiang, 
he introduced, it is said, the use of oxen in ploughing instead 
of human labour. 

801. — Wang K'iao I ^, or Wang-tsze K'iao \ ^ 
I , said to have been the designation of Prince Tsin :fc ■? §, 
a son of Chow Ling-wang, B.C. 571. According to the 
legends, he abandoned his heritage and gave himself up to a 
wandering life, diverting himself by playing upon the flute. 
Having been initiated into the mysteries of Taoism by Fow 
K'iu-kung, he dwelt with this sage for thirty years upon the 
How-she Mountain jl.^ ^ |lj. One day he sent a message to his 
kindred desiring that they should meet him on the 7th day of 
the 7th Moon at the summit of this mountain, and at the time 
appointed he was seen riding through the air upon a white 
crane, from whose back he waved a final adieu to the world 
as he ascended to the realms of the genii. (JiJ fil| j^). The 
expression § fe ;5l ^ is interpreted as signifying "longevity 
such as that of [Wang], K'iao and [Ch'ih], Sung [tsze] " (q. v.). 

802. — Wang K'in-jo HJc ^- -O. A.D. 1025. A courtier 
and high official during the reign of Sung Chen Tsung, whose 
superstitious vagaries he encouraged, enjoying in return the 
highest Imperial favour and bounty. To his intrigues the 
iipright Minister K'ow Chun owed his downfall. 

803.— Wang Lun 3E f^. £). A.D. 1144, Repeatedly 
employed as an envoy from Sung Kao Tsung to the Sovereign 
of the Kin Tartars in the conduct of the negotiations carried 
on under the auspices of Ts'in Kwei. After the conclusion of 
a treaty of peace the Tartar Sovereign sought to retain Wang 
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lyUu in his service. The envoy refused, however, to accept 
the proffered appointment, whereupon in a fit of irritation the 
barbarous ruler ordered him to be strangled. 

804.— Wang Mang I ^. B.C. 33.— A.D. 23. A nephew 
of the Empress of Han Yiian Ti, distinguished in early life by 
great intellectual powers and by a notable degree of affection 
for his mother. Ennobled in B.C. 16 as 3|f ^ ^, he passed 
rapidly from one high ofHce to another and gradually advanced 
toward the possession of supreme power. In B.C. 6, he was 
created ^ -gj ,||, or Generalissimo. On the death of the Em- 
peror Ngai Ti in B.C. 2, the Dowager Empress, acting as 
Regent, installed him in the discharge of the principal func- 
tions of government. In A.D. i, received the title of ^ ^ 5^, 
or Duke Protector of the House of Han. In A.D. 3, he made 
his daughter Empress by marrying her to P'ing Ti, whom, in 
A.D. 5 (after introducing numerous innovations in the laws 
and system of government\ he removed by means of poison. 
He then caused his daughter the Empress, who was childless, 
to name as Emperor an infant of two years old, one of the 
lineal descendants of the former Sovereign Siian Ti, whilst he 
himself was nominated to act as Regent (^ ^) on behalf of 
the infant Sovereign, who was styled JH -^ ||. In A.D. 8, he 
declared himself Emperor, under the title fjf ^ ^, degrading 
the infant Sovereign to the rank of duke with the title j£ ^ J^ 
and relegating him to a state of strict confinement, in which he 
grew up without even being taught the use of articulate sounds. 
Was eventually driven from power after a prolonged contest 
with lyiu Siu and other insurgents, and having been defeated 
in battle after battle he finally perished, A.D. 23, in a revolt 
of his remaining troops. His corpse was torn in pieces by the 
soldiery after his head had been struck from his shoulders by a 
trader named Tu Wu :^ §^. 

80S.— Wang M^ng '£U.- * ^^- B. A.D. 375. The 
able and trusted Minister of Fu Kien, (q. v. ). Having been 
recommended to the latter by a patron who discovered his 
superior talents whilst still in an obscure station, he rapidly 
rose to high office and was ennobled as ^ jpf ^. In A.D. 
359, he was made Governor of King Chao ^ jl^ ^, the 
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metropolitan department, and in A.D. 372, wrs named Prime 
Minister. When shortly afterwards overtaken by mortal sick- 
ness, Fu Kien himself implored heaven with solemn sacrifices 
at the State temple to spare the life of his faithful servant. 
Wang Meng rebuked his Sovereign for this act, and shortly 
afterwards died. Can. as jJJ. 

805a. — Wang Ngai I g. One of the patterns of filial 
piety, said to have lived during the Wei dynasty. After his 
mother's death he was accustomed, in tender commemoration 
of the terror she felt when alive on the occurrence of thunder- 
storms, to proceed on all such occasions to her tomb and to 
screen it from the elements until the storm had ceased. In memory 
of his father, who was slain by robbers, he is reputed to have 
burst one day into tears on reading the verse of the Book of 
Odes, which commences with the words ^ ^ i§ f^, and in 
■which allusion is made to the death of parents. From that 
time forward he ever refrained from pronouncing this verse in 
his recitations. Cf. L,. C, iv., p. 350. 

806.— Wang Ngan-kwo 5 ^ g. * 2|> ■^\ nth century 
A.D. A brother of Wang Ngan-shih (see below), and like 
him a celebrated scholar, but an uncompromising opponent of 
the latter' s innovations. 

807.— Wang Ngan-shih I ^ ;5". * ^ ^, t ^ llj. A.D. 
102 1 — 1086. A celebrated scholar, poet, and statesman, who 
powerfully influenced the fortunes of China under the Sung 
•dynasty. Having attracted by his literary merit the notice of 
Ow-yang Siu, (q. v.), he was advanced by this Minister to a 
judicial office, and after serving with distinction in various 
posts he was raised in A.D. 1060, by an Imperial Mandate to 
one of the principal offices in connection with the administra- 
tion of justice. Although more than once summoned to Court 
by the Emperor Ying Tsung, he constantly excused himself as 
being unworthy to offer advice to the Sovereign, an excess of 
humility the sincerity of which is doubted by historians. In 
1067, having been appointed Prefect of Kiang-ning, he was 
for the first time presented to the Emperor, whose successor, 
Shen Tsung, on ascending the Tlirone in the following year, 
almost immediately chose Wang Ngan-shih as his most 
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intimate counsellor and placed him a few months afterwards 
at the head of affairs. The theories on government which 
Wang Ngan-shih had elaborated during many years of study 
now received a rapid development, and he was hailed for a 
time by all but a few cautious politicians as a heaven-sent 
regenerator of society. The Emperor, adroitly flattered by 
comparisons between himself and the wise rulers of antiquity, 
allowed Wang Ngan-shih to monopolize authority and to 
introduce his administrative schemes despite all opposition. 
The ground work of his theory of government appears to have 
consisted in an extension of the duties of administration to a 
degree previously unknown in the Chinese system, but justified, 
in his eyes, by the political institutions recorded in the j^ %§, 
or State Regulations of the Chow dynasty, which he adopted 
as his model. Under his influence, a commission was appointed 
to draw up a fresh edition of the classical texts, with the object 
of substituting for former commentaries the views which Wang 
Ngan-shih was desirous of supporting, and at the same time new 
departments of government were created to carry into effect the 
political changes he introduced (^ f-f J'^). Among these the 
most far-reaching and eventually injurious were the method 
of State advances to cultivators of the land % ^ f^ and a 
system of universal militia enrolment ^ ^ f^, by which the 
whole population was rendered liable to service as an armed 
constabulary. Whatever benefit might have accrued to the 
agricultural classes from the system of government loans, was 
wholly neutralized through the rapacity and villany of the 
underlings and satellites, into whose hands the disbursement of 
the advances and the collection of interest lapsed ; distress and 
impoverishment taking the place of the expected advantages 
to the people ; whilst on the part of the State vast sums were 
irrecoverably lost. The enrollment system, also, speedily 
proved a burden, through the exactions to which it gave 
rise and the injustice frequently entailed by the responsibility 
for the offences of others, which was laid collectively upon all 
the members of each ^ or tything. These and other revolu- 
tionary schemes were vigorously opposed by the great Minister 
Sze-ma Kwang, although at the outset he had been blinded to 
Wang Ngan-shih's faults by the brilliancy of his genius, as 
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also by Su She, Han K'i, and other statesmen, but he never- 
theless continued to wield an almost boundless influence 
throughout the reign of Shen Tsung. No sooner had the 
latter, however, vacated the Throne (A.D. 1085) than Sze-ma 
Kwang rose into power, superseding Wang Ngan-shih, and 
shortly before the ex-Minister's death he saw the whole of his 
system of legislation condemned and repealed. During life 
he shone, on the confession of his most vigorous opponents, 
as a poet and author of rare genius. He was ennobled as M M 
Si and can. with the title ;^. 

808.— Wang Pa I ^. (I.) * H W- ist century A.D. 
A scholar and official renowned for uprightness and unflinch- 
ing loyalty. On the usurpation of power by Wang Mang, 
he cast off his robes of office and withdrew into a private 
station. After the accession of Kwang Wu to the throne he 
was persuaded to return to office, but on finding his motives 
misinterpreted he threw up his appointment and retired with 
his family to a humble cottage, where he passed the remainder 
of his days. 

809. — Wang Pa I ^. (H.) * % fS- A contemporary 
with the foregoing, and one of the commanders who aided L,iu 
Siu in his struggle for empire. He is chiefly remembered by 
a stratagem with which he encouraged the insurgent army to 
press forward to a river when pursued by a larger force, by 
assuring thera that the stream was solidly frozen over. This 
assurance, although unfounded when given by Wang Pa, was 
verified as though by a miracle when the army reached the 
banks of the river, the ice giving way so soon as the troops had 
crossed. Created fjt ^ ^. 

810.— Wang Pa J ^. (HI.) An alchemist of .the sixth 
century, who dispensed in unstinted charity among the poor 
of the region of ^ (the modern Fukien) the gold his art 
enabled him to produce. • 

811.— Wang Peh Hg. * # Jt, t ^ #• 13th century 
A.D. A scholar of high repute and a fellow-worker with Chu 
Hi in the domain of philosophy. Can. as % ^. 
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812.— Wang Pi ^ M- * Wi M- B. A.D. 226. D. A.D. 
249. A celebrated scholar under the Wei dynasty. Was 
deeply versed in the mystic lore of the Yih King, and notwith- 
standing the early age (twenty four") at which he died, his 
erudition was such as to cause him to be looked upon in 
subsequent ages as the founder of the modern philosophy of 
divination. His theories on this subject remained unchallenged 
until the period of the Sung dynasty, when a fresh school was 
■founded by Ch'en Hi-i. See No. 104a. 

813.— Wang Po 2 tS- * ■? ^. A.D. 648—675. A 
brilliant and precocious scholar. His poetical talents and 
erudition gained universal applause, and his instruction was 
eagerly sought by crowds of students, but he was unfortunately 
drowned at the early age of twenty-eight while crossing a river. 
His younger brother, Wang Shao J ^^, was author of a History 
of the Sui dynasty. 

814.— Wang P'u :E ft- * ^ !&• A.D. 922—982. A 
celebrated scholar and public official. Distinguished as the 
accumulator of a vast collection of books. 

815.— Wang Si-tsio I ^ ^. * % .fX- A.D. 1534— 
1610. A Minister of State and distinguished scholar. 

816.— Wang Siang I f^. * {tJc iJ;. A public official 
under the first Sovereign of the Tsin dynasty A.D., 265. His 
fame rests chiefly upon an incident which illustrates his devo- 
tion to filial duty, and which has given him a place among 
the recognized examples of this virtue. His stepmother ex- 
pressing a wish one day during winter to obtain some fresh 
fish, although all the rivers were frozen, he lay down upon the 
surface of a sheet of ice until the warmth of his body caused 
it to melt, by which means he was enabled to take a pair of 
carp and to present them to his stepmother. 

817.— Wang She-chI^ng lift ^. * 5C ^. t E M- A.D. 
1526 — 1590. A celebrated scholar and historical compiler. 

818.— Wang Show-j^n I ^^^ fc- * ffi S, t H BJ- A.D. 
1472 — 1528. A distinguished public official and celebrated 
writer. Was Governor of several provinces in succession, and 
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ill this capacity gained high renown througlailiis conduct of 
military affairs. In 1518, he subdued an insurrection in 
Kiang-si and in 1527, conducted a campaign against the wild 
tribes of the mountainous regions in northern Kwang-si. Can. 

819.— Wang Sze-chijng I ± M- * |^ J:, t ji #• A.D. 
1634 — 1711. A distinguished statesman and patron of letters. 

820.— Wang Suh "S-M- * ^ M- Celebrated as a states- 
man and scholar during the Wei dynasty, circa A.D. 240. 
Author of divers historical commentaries. Can. as ^ ^. 

821.— Wang Tan I J.. * ^ BJ. A.D. 957—1017. 
Celebrated as a statesman and scholar. Held office as one of 
the chief Ministers of the Emperor Sung Shen Tsung. Was 
one of three brothers, the sons of Wang Yeo J j^ (Tsze -^ ,-^), 
a statesman of high repute. The latter, rejoicing in the prom- 
ise of distinction given by his sons, predicted that they would 
rise to fill the posts of the Three Ministers of government (H 5^), 
and planted before his door three Awaz trees {sophora japonica) 
as emblems of the united grandeur to which he trusted his sons 
would rise. Hence the family became subsequently known as 
the H ^ I J5) and to this incident some writers have traced 
the origin of clan or family designations (^ ^). Wang Tan 
was ennobled as |^ g ^ ; and can. as % ]£. His brothers did 
not rise to special distinction. 

822.— Wang Tao -^ W^- * 1^ ?A. D. A.D. 339. A 
public official of high repute under the Tsin dynasty. His 
statesmanship won for him the title of Ol & H o^. the I-wu 
of Kiang-tso (his native region.) (I-wu. See Kwan Chung.) 

823.— Wang Tsien I ^. A general in the service of 
She Hwang-ti, in whose cause he attacked and subjugated the 
State of Chao, B.C. 229. When the conquering Sovereign 
was about to undertake the subjection of the State of Ts'u, he 
asked his general I,i Sin ^ fg how large an army he required, 
to which the latter replied that 200,000 men would suffice. 
Wang Tsien demanded 600,000, aud the campaign was en- 
trusted to his less cautious rival. The latter having been 
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disastrously repulsed, Wang Tsien was sought at his home by 
She Hwang-ti, iu person, and entreated to take the command, 
with the number of troops he had at first named. To this he 
consented, but with the condition that large estates should be 
conferred upon him for the benefit of his children. Having 
taken the field, B.C. 222, he wore out the patience of his 
adversaries by remaining steadfastly ensconced behind his 
entrenchments, and finally, taking them at unawares, fell upon 
them and utterly routed the forces of Ts' u. He took captive 
the Prince of that State, Fu IV u -^ ^, and slew his general, 
Hiang Yen Jg p?E. 

824.— Wang Tsi5ng ;£-§•. *^% D. A.D. 1038. A 
distinguished statesman of the reign of Sung Chen Tsung 
and his successor. When the Empress of Chen Tsung, Liu 
How gij ^, assumed the reins of government after her consort's 
decease, A.D. 1022, Wang Tseng, then filling one of the chief 
Ministries of State, was the only high official who ventured 
to hold an independent tone. He vainly endeavoured to 
induce the Empress, a daring and extravagant woman, to 
yield the direction of affairs to her son, who, although young, 
had reached an age which entitled him to assume the supreme 
control. When the vast and costly temple built by Chen 
Tsung and designated the Yli Ts'ing Chao Ying Kung (q. v.) 
was destroyed by fii^e in A.D. 1029, the Empress took advan- 
tage of the calamity to degrade him from his post, to which he 
was restored, however, after some years of disgrace. Ennobled 
as -{f; P ^ and can. as ;^ jE- 

825.— Wang Ts'an :E ^- * ft %■ A.D. 177—217. 
A poet and scholar of deep erudition. One of the Seven 
Geniuses of the reign Kien-ngan (see Ts'ao Chih). 

826.— Wang T'ung I %.. * fi^i j^. A.D. 583—617. A 
celebrated man of letters, whose teachings were attended 
by a multitude of scholars. Author of divers classical com- 
mentaries. 

827.— Wang Wei S. %%.- * JS IS- A. D. 699—759. 
One of the foremost among the poets of the T'ang dynasty, and 
celebrated also as a scholar and artist. 
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828.— Wang WSn-che I TX f&- * ^ »- t ^ S- A.D. 
1730 — 1802. A noted public official, celebrated as a master of 
the art of calligraphy. 

829.— Wang Yen-chang I ^ ^. * ^ BjJ. D. A.D. 
923. A military commander in the service of the After lyiang 
dynasty, A.D. 907 — 915. Distinguished equally by immense 
strength and great daring. He wielded in battle a pair of iron 
lances, each weighing one hundred catties, of which one rested 
upon his saddle while he bore the other in his hand. Hence 
he was styled J ^|J H^, or Wang of the Iron Lances. After 
maintaining for many years a contest against the rising power 
of the founder of the After T'ang, he was finally defeated, 
wounded, and taken prisoner at the battle of Chung Tu tf» ^. 
The conqueror vainly endeavoured to gain his allegiance, and 
he submitted to execution in preference to transferring his 
fealty to a new Sovereign. 

830.— Wang Ying-lin I ^ H. * ffi jf . A.D. 1223— 
1296. A celebrated scholar and author. 

831.— Wang Yuan I ^. * :^ 2Is. A Taoist astrologer 
and soothsayer, said to have been high in favour with the 
Emperor Han Hwan Ti, A.D. 147 — 167. It is related of him 
that the divine sage Lao Klin (^Lao Tsze) bestowed on him a 
thaumaturgic formula called the Charm of the Nine Revolutions 
^ ^ M ^! and placed him in authority over 15,000 genii. The 
female genie or fairy Ma Ku (q. v.) is said to have been his sister. 

832.— Wang YOn S. %. * ^ %. D. A.D. 193. An 
officer of the Court of Han Ling Ti, who, remaining secretly 
unshaken in his loyalty during the usurpation of Tung Cho, at 
length contrived the assassination of the latter at the hands of 
Lii Pu. He himself was murdered in the following year by 
political opponents. 

833.— Wei Chad % IJg. 3rd century A.D. A function- 
ary under the Wu dynasty circa A.D. 275, and celebrated as a 
historical commentator. 

834.— WEI ChSng II ii. * S ^. D. A.D. 666. Famous 
as the Minister and trusted counsellor of T'ai Tsung, the most 
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cble and powerful among the Sovereigns of the T'ang dynasty. 
His wisdom and integrity have made him revered as a model 
to subsequent ages. 

835.— Wei Hiao \^ ^. £>. A.D. 33. An insurgent 
leader and competitor with Han Kwang Wu for possession of 
the Empire on the downfall of Wang Mang (q. v. ). He main- 
tained for some years an independent sovereignty in the 
Western provinces of China, but was attacked in A.D. 32 by 
Kwang Wu with all his forces, and having been reduced to 
great straits died whilst beleaguered by the Imperial army. 

836. — Wki How :$: f§. Empress Consort of T'ang Chung 
Tsung, whom she poisoned in A.D. 710. Her endeavour to 
usurp the surpreme power was, however, defeated by Prince 
lyung Ki (see Ming Hwang), who took up arms against her 
in the following year, with complete success, upon which the 
Empress and many of her adherents were put to death. 

837.— Wei Kao ^ ^. * U ^- ^- A.D. 805. Cele- 
brated as a statesman and administrator. Appointed in A.D. 
785 to the government of Shuh ^, he victoriously repelled 
incursions of the T'u-fan from Tibet, and during the twenty 
years ensuing, until the time of his death, continued to govern 
his province with rare ability. By his sagacious and humane 
administration, prosperity and peace were ensured to such a 
degree that he was worshipped for many centuries as the 
guardian genius of the province. Ennobled as jg J^ ^ and 
can. as ,g, fg^. It is related of him that, when an obscure 
student, he espoused the daughter of a functionary named 
Chang Yen-shang gg 5E %, who, blind to his son-in-law's 
merits, was accustomed to treat him with great contumely. 
Having risen to distinction in later life, Wei Kao was sent to 
supersede his father-in-law in the office which he held as a 
provincial governor ; in doing which he travelled under the 
feigned name of Han Ngao ^ ^, and overwhelmed his father- 
in-law with confusion when his identity became revealed. 

838. — ^Wei Ku :$: ig. A hero of legendary romance, said 
to have flourished under the T'ang dynasty. Passing one day 
through the town of Sung Ch'eng ^ M, he saw an old man 
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sitting by moonlight engaged in .turning ove» the leaves of a 
book, who, in reply to his inquiry, told hirn tliat this volume 
contained the matrimonial destinies of all n]ankind. Taking 
from his wallet a red cord ^ iffi, the old-man said: "With 
this cord I tie together the feet of husband and wife. Tliough 
born in hostile households or widely sundered countries, their 
fate is inevitably fulfilled at last. Your wife, I will tell you, 
is the daughter of an old woman named Ch'eii, who sells 
vegetables in yonder shop." Having heard this, Wei Kao 
went next day to look about him, and saw the woman carrying 
in her arms an ill-favoured child of two years old. He secretly 
hired an assassin to murder the infant, and tliis man dealt a 
blow at it accordingly, but missed his ainr and only left a scar 
upon its eyebrow. Fourteen years later Wei Kao, became the 
husband of a beautiful girl, whom after marriage he observed 
wearing a patch upon her eyebrow, and on making inquiries, 
he found that she was the identical person whose union with 
him had been foretold. This legend, recounted under the 
T'ang dynasty, is probably the earliest embodiment of the 
Chinese belief in the existence of an invisible link (typified by 
the red cord) between bride and bridegroom, and expressed in 
the saying : f^ g 3c J^„ fi t^ .^ it, Matches are made in 
Heaven, and the bond of fate is forecast from the Moon. See 
Yiieh Lao. 

839.— Wei Peh-yang it fg I^. A native of Kwai K'i 
■§■ ^, temp. Han dynasty, celebrated as a Taoist philosopher 
and alchemist. Author of a professed commentary on the Yih 
King, entitled S I^ ^, which is, at the same time, reputed 
as treating allegorically of the elixir of life. The y^ \^ j^ 
relates of him that having devoted himself in a mountaiu- 
retreat to the preparation of the elixir of immortality, he at 
length completed the magic powder, which, by way of experi- 
ment, at the advice of his eldest brother, he administered in 
the first instance to a dog. The animal instantly fell dead, 
but, undismayed by this, Wei Peh-yang himself swallowed I 
portion of the drug, and likewise expired immediately. His 
elder brother, still confiding in the virtues of the elixir, next 
swallowed a dose, with the same result. The third brother, 
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observing to himself that if this were the result of the search 
after immortality, it seemed better to leave the quest alone, 
went to prepare for the interment of the bodies. He had 
scarcely turned his back when Wei Peh-yang arose, and com- 
pleting the mixture of his drugs, placed a portion in the mouth 
of his brother and the dog, both of whom at once revived. 
The two brothers and tlie dog forthwith entered upon immor- 
tality and became enrolled among the ranks of the genii. 

840.— Wei Sheng |^ p. * ^ J^. D. A.D. 1164. Cele- 
brated as a military commander, who first raised himself from 
an obscure position by enrolling a body of troops with whom 
he recaptured Hai Chow f@ >]\\ from the Kin Tartars in A.D. 
1161. In the following year, he successfully defended the 
same city against a renewed attempt at seizing it. Two years 
later he fell in battle. He is said to have been the first to 
employ gunpowder in warfare, but the explosive compound 
he used appears to have consisted rather in a species of Greek 
fire than a propulsive agent. (Cf. Journal N. C. B. Royal 
Asiatic Society, Shanghai, 1872, Art. V.) His skill in strategy 
and his inventive genius introduced many new tactics and 
implements of warfare in the Chinese armies. 

841.— Wei Sheng Kao 1 ^ ^, or ^J | j . A legendary 
character, referred to in the works of Chwang Tsze and other 
early writers. He is extolled as a model of steadfastness and 
constancy, as in the phrase fg ^ | | . Having a rendezvous 
with a woman whom he was to meet under a bridge [said to 
have been the l,an K'iao (q. v.) at Ch'ang-ngan], he was over- 
taken by a sudden rising of the waters, when, rather than 
abandon his tryst, he stood clasping the wooden support of the 
bridge until overwhelmed by the flood. He is referred to, but 
in a depreciating tone, by Confucius (see L. C, i., p. 44). 
Cf. K. Y., k. 4. 

842.— Wei Show H l^:- * f^ j|e. A.D. 506—572. Au- 
thor of the History of the Wei dynasty, A.D. 386 — 556. 

843.— Wei Ts'ing fj tf- * \^ ^% D. B.C. 106. A 
favoured minion and subsequently general of Han Wu Ti. 
Shortly after the latter's accession to the throne he raised to his 
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seraglio a singing-girl named Wei Tsze-fu ^-J* ^ from the 
household of his sister, and installed her in the position of 
prime favourite. Through her instrumentality Wei Ts'ing, 
her illegitimate brother, was introduced to the Emperor's 
notice, and in B.C. 139, he was raised to the rank of grand 
chamberlain ■j^ f^ :Jt ^- Was subsequently ennobled as g 2}i 
^ and employed in high military commands, gaining dis- 
tinction on repeated occasions in campaigns against the Hiung- 
nu. In B.C. 119, after the defeat and death of L,i Kwang, 
was created joint-generalissimo :^ "gj ,^ in conjunction with 
Ho K'li-ping (q. v.). Can. as g|. 

844.— Wei Tsze ^ ■?. The viscount or Chief of Wei, 
a principality under the dynasty of Shang. He was named 
K'i ]^, and was a kinsman by the mother's side of the licen- 
tious tyrant Chow-sin, whose misrule and cruelty he reprobated 
in consultation with two other nobles, B.C. 1122. Cf. h. C, 
I., p. 273. From the resolution he formed to withdraw from 
the dominions of the tyrant comes the plirase | [ ^ ^. (See 
Ki Tsze and Pi Kan.) 

845.— Wei Yang ^ ^, properly Kung-sun Yang ^ ^^, 
^, of the State of Wei, circa B.C. 370. While still a young 
man was raised to the post of minister to the ruling Prince of 
Wei, to whom a counsellor is related to have said: "Wei 
Yang has marvellous talents ; if he be not employed in an 
official post, it were better that he be put to death, lest another 
kingdom obtain his services ! " In B.C. 361, he was allured 
into the employ of ^ ^, duke of Ts'in, who had proclaimed 
offers of high reward to men of ability from other States, and 
was created Lord of Shang "f^ ^. As an administrator of the 
criminal laws he was severe to the verge of cruelty. When 
standing one day by the banks of the river Wei ff -^y he 
spoke, it is said, of criminals, whereupon the waters of the 
stream, as though anticipating his judicial verdict, turned to 
a blood-red colour. On the other hand, during the twenty- 
four years of his rule, so great was the respect for the laws 
instilled by his severity that property dropped on the highway 
was picked up by none but the rightful owner, brigandage 
disappeared, and order reigned throughout the land. In B.C. 
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338, notwithstanding, the people of Ts'in rose against him and 
put him to death. 

846. — Wei-yang Kung ^ :^ §■• The palace erected at 
Ch'ang-ngan by Siao Ho (q. v.) for his Sovereign, the founder 
of the Han dynasty, B.C. 202. The Emperor, amazed with 
its magnificence on first beholding it, severely reproved the 
designer for his lavish expenditure. 

847.— Wei Wu-ki ^ to .g,. D. B.C. 244. Youngest 
son of Prince Chao BJ} ^ of Wei, by whom he was created lord 
of Sin Ling fg ^ ;§". Was one of the four leaguers or chief- 
tains who banded together to I'esist the encroachments of the 
House of Ts'in, over whose forces he gained a brilliant but 
transitory success in B.C. 247, at the head of the forces ot five 
allied principalities. 

848.— Wi5N Kung of Tsin W 3ft: &• B.C. 696—628. 
The historical title of Ch'ung Urh g 3) who succeeded to the 
throne of the State of Tsin in B.C. 635. During his tenure of 
power he shone as a wise and humane ruler, effacing the. evil 
results of the previous years of disorder (see Li Ki, Hi Ts'i, 
and Chao Ts'ui). He attained, also, to the leadership iu the 
confederacy of Princes known as that of the Five Chieftains 
S ^, by whom the Empire of the Chow dynasty was long 
swayed. His early life was a career of mingled romance and 
hardship. Dreaded by his father's concubine, the beautiful 
Li Ki, who feared lest he should deprive her son Hi Ts'i of 
the succession, he was compelled iu B.C. 654 to fly from his 
city of P'u ^, whither at the instigation of Li Ki, his father 
had despatched a eunuch to take his life. Accompanied by Hu 
Yen, Chao Ts'ui, and a few other faithful adherents, he took 
refuge with the chief of the Ti ^ barbarians, who bestowed upon 
him his two daughters. The elder of these, known as Shuh 
Wei ^ |)^, he took to wife, giving the younger in marriage to 
Chao Ts'ui. After nineteen years of exile, the Prince was finally 
enabled to reenter his native State and assume its government. 

849. — W^N Ch'ang ^ g. The name of a constellation 
(forming part of Ursa Major), the stars composing which, six 
iu number, are enumerated under distinguishing names by 
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Sze-ma Ts'ien in his ?c *& « (S- K., k. 27), ^•^ ^'^ popularly 
believed to conslitute the abode of the god of Literature, called 
^ g 'J^ S'. (Cf- Journal N. C. B. Royal Asiatic Society, 
1872, Art. II.) 

850.— WfeN CHIiNG-MING ^ ^ ^J- * iUf'J'- A. D. 147O- 

1559. A noted scholar and famous master of the art of cal- 
ligraphy. Specimens of his handwriting are still in existence 
and are highly prized. 

85l._\YfeN Ki ;^ ^. The household name of Ts'ai 

Yen (q. v.). 

852.— WiJN KtJN -X^- Second century B.C. A lady 
famed in verse and story, the daughter of Cho Wang-suu and 
wife of Sze-ma Siang-ju (q. v.) by whose seductive music she 
was beguiled into an elopement. 

853.— Wi5N Ti tJ; %. D. B.C. 157. Son of Kao Tsu, 
the founder of the Han dynasty, by a concubine named Po Ki 
% ilS He succeeded to the throne in B.C. 179, after the 
usurpation by the Empress-Dowager Lii How. Wen Ti is 
celebrated in history as a prudent and humane Sovereign, 
whose reoard for his people led him to inculcate and practise 
the strictest economy. He is also renowned for the filial 
devotion he displayed as a youth toward his mother. During 
a sickness which lasted three years, it is said, he never left her 
apartment nor changed his apparel. The title '^ "j^, or God 
of Literature, is also attributed to the star Wen Ch'ang, (see 
No. 849). 

854.— WfeN T'lEN-siANG :X 5c p. * B 1- t * ^- A.D. 
1236 — 1282. A minister distinguished by his unshaken 
fidelity to the last Sovereigns of the Sung dynasty. Was one 
of the small band of statesman who, after the downfall of the 
execrated Kia Sze-tao, struggled, although vainly, to retrieve 
the Imperial fortunes and resist the progress of the Mongol 
encroachments. In A.D. 1276, he was sent as ambassador to 
the camp of Bayau (Peh-yen, q. v. ), the lieutenant of Kublai, 
to negotiate terms of peace, but was detained as a prisoner. 
Effecting his escape while being sent toward the North, he 
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made bis way by sea to rejoin tbe fugitive Court, and for a 
year or two longer continued the bopeless struggle against the 
invaders. In 1277, he made a stand with tbe Imperial forces 
of Chang Chow '{$. '}]], in modern Fukien, where he put to 
death an official named Wu Siin ^ "J^, who, having himself 
submitted to the invaders, came .to advise Wen Tien-siang to 
adopt a similar course. After some transient successes, he was 
defeated by L,i Heng ^ '|g, an adherent of the Mongols at 
Hing Kwoh ^ g, and compelled to retreat toward the South- 
east coast. The Emperor Twan Tsung, having died in his 
obscure refuge at Yai Shan ^ iJj, on the coast of Kwang-tung, 
A.D. 1278, Wen T'ien-siang was nained guardian ^ f^ of the 
youthful heir, with the title f|; g ^. Made prisoner shortly 
afterwards on the final defeat and destruction of the Imperial 
force, he was sent in custody to tbe Court of Kublai, where he 
resisted all persuasion to change his allegiance, and after a 
captivity of some years' duration was finally put to death. 

855.— W^N Yen-po 75c M]$- * %^- A.D. 1006— 1097. 
A celebrated statesman, colleague with Fu Pi and other minis- 
ters of tbe reigns Sung Jen Tsung and Sb8n Tsung. Created 
"W S &• Fo'^ ail instance of his precocious intellect see No. 656. 

856. — WSn Wang "^ ^- The title of canonization post- 
humously conferred on the " Chief of the West" (see Si Peh), 
by his son Chow Kung. 

857. — Wu §^. The name of an aticieut division of China, 
occupying the region lying immediately to tbe south of the 
river Yang-tsze and ejAending from the sea to the Po-yang 
Lake. Tbe modern Kiang-sij. TJsed in compounds of proper 
names, as ^ ^ ;^Li Wu Ki-cba (see Ki-cba), etc 

858. — Wu CH'fe 2l ¥• Met. for collections of books. 
The saying is derived from Cbwang Tsze, who wrote concern- 
ing a certain scholar that his books amounted to five cart-loads. 
Hence Tu Fu, in one of bis poems, wrote • ^ % M M\ I #• 

859.— Wu Ch'eng ^ ff . * ^ }», or fg '^, t ^ * 
A.D. 1249 — 1333- A celebrated scholar^ author of numerous 
treatises and commeutaries. Can. as ^ ]£. 
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860.— Wu Fan ^ |&. * iSC fjj. 3"^^ century A.D. A 
famous professor of the "art of divination. He attached himself 
to Sun Kiian (q. v.), whose future greatness he foretold when 
the latter was at the outset of Ijis struggle for power, and be- 
came the trusted counsellor of this martial hero. Ennobled as 

861. — Wu HiEN M M- Reputed, on the authority of the 
Shu King (cf. h. C. , iii. , p. 478), ^s having been a Minister 
of the Sovereign T'ai Mow, B.C. 1637, but in the same pas- 
sage a statement occurs that Tsu Yih, in B.C. 1525, enjoyed 
the services of Wu Hien M S- Commentators have diflfered 
widely in the interpretation of these names. Some argue that 
the character mu | represents simply au individual name ; 
whilst others are of opinion that it must be taken here as else- 
where in the sense of " priest " or " diviner." Hence tradition 
has assigned to the person pr persons mentioned as above the 
invention of sundry processes of divination, aud the name has 
been carried back to the d^ys of Hwang Ti and of Yao, whose 
physician Wu Hien is asserted to have been. According to the 
^ f£, he was an astrologer in the service of Hwang Ti. Cf. 
J. C. L., k. 25. ' 

862. — Wu How f^ J§. The Empress Wu, by whom the 
government of China was usurped during the latter half of the 
seventh century. Originally named Wu Chao [ J,EI, the 
daughter of a man of low station, she became one of the inferior 
concubines :f^ A of the Emperor T'ai Tsung of the T'ang 
dynasty, on whose death in A.D. 649, she retired to a Bud- 
dhist nunnery, where, still at an early age, she assumed the 
monastic garb and vows. Here, a few years later, she was 
observed by the Emperor Kao Tsung, who had already noticed 
her while an occupant of his father's seraglio. Kao Tsung's 
Empress, anxious at the time to destroy the influence of a 
favoured concubine,, and having discovered her consort's fancy 
for the youthful nun, took the latter from her retreat and 
introduced her into the palace. Once reestablished at Court, 
the adventuress speedily contrived to engross the monarch's 
admiration, and in A.D. 654, she was raised to the rank of 
Chao I ag ^, and recognized as prime favourite. In the 
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following year the Empress was deposed in order to make way 
for her quondam protegee, and from this moment the latter's 
influence over the Empferor and in State affairs continued only 
to increase. To gratify heir vindictive desires, more than one 
of the most eminent public servants' was sent to execution, and 
changes were liberally introduted to suit her tastes in the 
institutions and ceremonial of the Empire. In A.D. 674, she 
raised her nephew Wu Ch'ehg-sze ^ ^ g-^ to the rank of 
Duke of Chow j^ ^- ^, whilst the Emperor and herself as- 
sumed respectively the titles 5c ^ alid ^- ^ or fim^eror and 
Empress of Heaven. On the death of Kao Tsung in A.D. 683, 
he was succeeded by one of his sons, a feeble youth (known in 
history as Chung Tsung), who contentedly resigned the powers 
of government into the hands of the Empress-DoWager a month 
after his accession to the throne. The Empress; relegating 
the actual Sovereign to' a state of virtual confinement,' with the 
title of Prince of Lu lying j^ |5^ J, hereupon assutaed the full 
attributes of supreme power, which she continued to' wield 
triumphantly for nearly twenty years. Her despotic rule was 
maintained with pitiless cruelty,- statesman after statesman 
falling a victim' to' her resentment or caprice, but at thfe same 
time she was careful to' uphold the external interests of the 
Empire, the boundaries of which she enlarged whilst gaining 
a fresh hold on the allegiance of the neighbouring nations. 
Regardless of remonstrance, she introduced sweeping changes 
in the ordinance's and practice of government,' and even sought 
to signalize her reign by altering the form of some of the must 
familiar written characters of the language ; whilst her con- 
tempt for cirititism' was" manifested in' thte free access to her 
private apartments which shfe granted- to the Buddhist priest 
Hwai I '|g. ^, After a course of action extending over many 
years, which gave rise to the suspicion that she cherished' a 
design of totally supplanting, the dj'nasty of T'ang, she at 
length threw off all disguise, and having put to death a great 
number of the ofF-shoots of the Imperial family, she proclaimed 
herself in A. D. 690; ' ' Emperor " ^ ^ of the Chow J^- 
dynasty. She at the same time adopted otie of the Impei'ial 
Prihces as her heir, giving him her own surname, Wu,' and' 
assumed the full attributes recognized afe pertaining to a change 
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of dynasty. It was not until the infirmities fff age had over- 
taken the vigorous frame and sapped the commanding intellect 
of this extraordinary woman that any eflfectual attempt was 
made to subvert her power. After some years of threatened 
revolt, a military conspiracy was at length organized, which, 
in A.D. 705, succeeded in wresting the government from the 
hands of the Kmpress; whereupon the rightful Sovereign was 
called from his seclusion and placed upon the Throne. Even 
in her downfall, however, the Empress retained a portion of 
the influence and respect she had been habituated to command. 
She was endowed with' a palatial residence, and the title glj ^ 
:kM ^'^ was assigned to her, whilst for the few remaining 
months of her life she was treated' with high consideration by 
the Sovereign whom she had so long dispossessed. Her death 
took place in the same year with her deposition. From the 
title conferred upon her (see above), she is frequently designa- 
ted Wu Tsih-t'ien | |ij ^. 

863.— [Han] Wu Ti jg ^ ^. z): B.C. 87. Son of 
King Ti, and fourth Sovereign of the Han dynasty. Acced- 
ing to the -throne in B.C. 140, his reign of 54 years' duration 
was both the longest and the most splendid- of the entire House 
of Liu. The youthful Sovereign' signalized the commence- 
ment of bis reign by an enthusiastic patronage of literature, 
and under his auspices- the newly recovered Confucian writings 
were diligently studied by Tmig Chung-shu (q.v.) and his 
colleagues. I-n B.C.- 136, the first literary degrees were in- 
stituted, with the title £ ig fl ^ ; whilst at the same epoch 
the mfluence of the Empire began to make itself felt amonc. 
the fierce nomads of the Northern frontier and at the Court o'f 
the then independent ruler of South-eastern China. Notwith- 
standing his early proclivities in favour of the Confucian litera- 
ture, Wu Ti speedily betrayed a leaning toward the professors 
of magic and superstitious rites (cf Nos. 365 and 342), and 
sensual passion was at the same time indulged with 'more 
than ordinary license. This two-fold development of the Im- 
perial character gave rise, most probably, to the traditions 
which in a subsequent age recounted the amours of Wu Ti 
with his fairy visitor, Si Wang Mu (q. v. ). A ga4ax-y of coura- 
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geous and enterprising generals carried the arms of Wu Ti into 
the heart of Central Asia (cf. Li Kwang-li, Chang K'ien, 
etc.), and, with sundry vicissitudes, the formidable Hiung-nu 
were successfully held in check on the northwestern frontiers. 
In B.C. 130, the tribes occupying the region of modern Yiin- 
nan were also brought under subjection. In B.C. 104, a 
change of calendar, in accordance with the calculations of Sze- 
ma Ts'ien (q. v.), was introduced, and forms the epoch with 
which the modern period of Chinese chronology begins. The 
concluding years of Wu Ti's reign were distinguished by a 
series of gorgeous Imperial journeys, having as tlieir object the 
performance of sacrificial rites at different mountain-shrines, 
and they were also disgraced by tlie proscriptions and jirdicial 
murders instigated by the Princess Kow Yih (see No. 278). In 
B.C. 87, the Emperor, while lying on his deathbed in the 21 # §"> 
bequeathed his childish heir, prince Fuh-ling, to the care of Ho 
Kwang and Kin Jih-ti (qq. v.) whom he nominated as Regents. 

863a.— [Liang] Wu Ti ^ ^ ^'. D. B.C. 549. The 
title posthumously assigned to Siao Yen |f fff, the founder of 
the shortlived dynasty of Liang. A connection and subordinate 
functionary of the Emperor of the Ts'i dynasty, he gradually 
rose to supreme power under the last feeble respresentatives of 
that line, and in A. D. 502, he seated himself upon the throne, 
putting his predecessor and other scions of the house of Ts'i to 
death. A large portion of the northwestern territory of China 
remained at this time, as for several centuries previously, in 
the power of the Wei dynasty, and despite continual warfare, 
Wu Ti was unable to extend his sovereignty in that direction, 
but from Kien K'ang (the modern Nanking), he ruled with 
great ability and splendour over Southern and Eastern China. 
He professed an ardent reverence for the tenets of Buddhism, 
and extended warm patronage to the professors of this faith, 
including missionaiies who during his reign were attracted from 
India to his dominions. On repeated occasions he took up his 
abode in Buddhist monasteries and assumed the religious garb. 
Toward the end of a long and glorious reign the Emperor's 
power began to suffer attack on the part of insurgent chieftains, 
and his lineage was extinguished very shortly after his decease. 
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864.— Wu Kang J^ ilj. The Man in theMoon. Accord- 
ing to a tradition preserved in the WHS iS- a work of the 
T'ang dynasty, Wu Kang was an adept in the arts of the genii 
■who, having committed an offence against the supernal powers, 
was banished to the moon and condemned to labour in hewing 
down the cinnamon tree which grows there. As fast as he 
dealt blows with his axe, the trunk of the tree closed again 
after the incision. Cf K. S. Iv-, art. ^. 

865.— Wu KiAi §i^- * ^ m ^■'^- 1093— 1139. A 
celebrated commander of the reigns SuNG K'in Tsuug and 
Kao Tsung. Famous for his achievements against the Kin 
Tartars, whose attempts at gaining possession of the province 
of Shuh (Sze-ch'wanj, he successfully combatted. On one 
occasion, when the city of Han Yang was menaced by the 
invaders, he rode with his cavalry 100 miles in a single night 
to its relief On nearing the foe he sent a basket of oranges 
to the Tartar commander, with the message that he sent the 
fruit to slake his thirst after so long a journey from home, and 
thereupon falling upon the hostile troops, he routed them 
utterly. Having fallen sick at the early age of 47, the Imperial 
physicians were despatched to attend him, but without avail. 
Can. as ^ ^. His brother Wu Lin [ J|| (B. A.D. 1167) 
likewise rose to high distinction as a statesman and commander. 
He Was can. as f^, Jig. 

866. — Wu K'l ^ i|E. A celebrated commander in the 
service of the State of Wei, at the beginning of the 4th century 
B.C. -In B.C. 387, he entered the service of Ts'u ^, and 
being ordered to lead an army against Ts'i ^, of which State 
his wife was a native, he slew her lest she should exercise an 
influence over his actions. Although pitilessly severe, he 
gained the affection of his troops by sharing every hardship 
with them in the field. Was author of a treatise on the 
military art, which is still highly esteemed. He is hence 
known as ^ J-, in reference to his authorship. Having fallen, 
in B.C. 381, into the hands of the people of Ts'i, he was put 
to death by them. 

867.— Wu IvAO £ ^. The Five Old Men who, accord- 
ing to the chronicle of the Bamboo Books, were the spirits of 
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the five planets £ M ^^ l§) ^^^'^ appeared on earth in the days 
of Yao, walking among the islets of the Ho. Cf. L.C., iii. , 
proleg. , p. 113. The ^^ jg fg, asserts that they made their 
appearance at Court in the tenth year of the reign of Shun, 
whom they assisted with their counsels until he abdicated the 
throne in favour of Yii, when they disappeared. Shun there- 
upon erected a temple dedicated to the five planets, at which 
he offered sacrifices to them, and on the same night five "long 
stars" appeared in the heavens, with other auspicious signs. 
Cf. K. P. W., k. 2., p. 37. 

868. — Wu Mt:NG J^ ®. One of the patterns of filial 
piety, who is reputed to have lived under the Tsin dynasty. 
When plagued by mosquitoes, he refrained from driving them 
away from his own body lest they should annoy his parents. 
In later life he became an adept in the secrets of necromancy, 
which were imparted to him by the wizard Ting I T ^• 
Being hindered one day from crossing a river by contrary 
winds he waved over the surface of the water a white feather 
fan and was by this means wafted across. He is said, with the 
help of his brothers, to have slain, circa A.D. 312, a huge 
serpent which at that time devastated the region of j^ ^ ,the 
modern Kiang-si). Hii Chen Kun (q.v.) became his pupil, and 
both attained to immortality at the same moment. In the 
reign Cheng Ho of the Sung dynasty, he was invested with 
the" title jpi^ ^i Ss A- His daughter, Ts'ai Lwan ^^ H, be- 
came also an adept in the secrets of Taoism, through the 
instructions of Siu Ying ^ ;^, Ting I's daughter. She was 
married to Wen Siao ^ ^, with whom she was eventually 
caught up to Heaven, each riding upon a tiger. 

869.— Wu Ngan Kun ^ ^ ^. A feudal title bestowed 
by the Prince of Chao on Li Mu, and by the Sovereign of 
Ts'in on P8h K'i (qq. v.). 

870. — Wu P'JfeNG M'S^- A physician in the service of the 
Emperor Yao, B.C. 2357. 

87i._Wu San-kwei :^ H^- ^- -^-D. 1678. A native 
of the province of lyiao-tung, employed during the closing years 
of the Ming dynasty as a commander of the forces engaged in 
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resisting the invasions of the Manchow Tartar^ Whilst at the 
head of his troops in A. D. 1643, at a point near the frontier, 
he received intelligence of the capture of Peking by the rebel 
Ivi Tsze-ch'eng ^ g Jf^ and the suicide of the Emperor 
(Ts'ung Cheng), upon which he concluded a treaty with the 
Manchow Sovereign, whose aid he invoked for the expulsion 
of the insurgent leader from Peking. The result of this com- 
bination was the establishment (probably not unforeseen by 
Wu San-kwei) of the Manchow dynasty on the throne of 
China, after the recapture of Peking, by the aid of their forces, 
and upon this Wu San-kwei was loaded with honours and 
substantial rewards. He received the title of 2]S ^ J, or 
Prince Pacificator of the West, with the viceroyalty of Yiin- 
nan and Sze-ch'wan, becoming the most powerful of the 3 M 
2 or Three feudatory Princes (see Shang K'o-sin and Keng 
Ki-mow), to whom for a time the government of Southern 
China was given over. After many years of rule as a semi- 
independent vassal, during which period he reduced the whole 
of the Western regions of China to submission and carried his 
arms across the Burmese frontier, Wu San-kwei by degrees 
evinced a design of asserting an independent sovereignty, 
which at length he carried into effect. In A. D. 1674, he 
threw off his allegiance, at the same time stirring up rebellion 
on the part of the princes of Kwangtung and Fukien, and for 
some years his insurrection menaced the newly -established 
Manchow power with overthrow. His resources were, how- 
ever, unequal to the struggle, and his death, which took 
place in 1678, anticipated by a few months only the final 
triumph of the Imperial forces, supported by the artillery 
which was manufactured for them by the Jesuit mission- 
aries at the Court of K'ang-hi, over his brave but ill-armed 
supporters. 

872.— Wu-SDN KuNG Chu ^ M 5^ ±- J^- B.C. 49. The 
Princess of Wu-sun, a lady of the kindred of Han Wu Ti, 
named Si Kiin if.H ^. She was bestowed in marriage, B.C. 
105, on the Prince of Wu-sun, a state in Central Asia near the 
modern Hi, as the price of an alliance by which China gained 
support in her external combinations against the Hiung-nu. 
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Her barbarian consort, an aged Prince designated Kw'8n-mo 
^ ^, allowed her to live in solitude in the residence prepared 
for her occupation, where he visited her but once a year, and 
after his decease the Princess was taken in marriage by his 
grandson. The unhappy lady, yearning in exile for her native 
land, is said to have composed au elegy known as the chant 
of the Yellow Heron ^ g,| ^. In B.C. 51, she besought 
permission to come and lay her bones in Chinese soil, which 
having been granted, the aged lady was escorted to her home 
with the honours due to an Imperial Princess. She is said to 
have introduced into China the musical instrument known as 
th.&fi-pa Si ^, a species of guitar. 

873. — Wu Shan M. llj- The name of a range of moun- 
tains, through a prolonged defile in which the upper waters of 
the Yang-tsze force their way, in the province of Sze-ch' wan. 
The three successive "gaps" or defiles |!^ formed by this 
range are said to be two hundred miles in length, and the 
Twelve Peaks of the Wu Shan | | + ~ :^, the most lofty 
among the successive elevations here encountered, are widely 
famed among the wonders of Chinese scenery and mystic 
legends. The ancient poet Sung Yii (q. v.), made them the 
home of a supernatural being, the Fairy of the Wu Shan, \ \ 
I1II ^) ■who has occupied in all subsequent ages a prominent 
position in poetry and romantic allusion. It is related that 
when visiting the Tower of Yiin-meng R P 4, in company 
with Prince Siang of Ts'u, Sung Yii was asked by the Prince 
to explain the meaning of some clouds of marvelous shape, 
which he noticed drifting in constantly changing forms across 
the sky. The poet replied that what he saw was |g H, the 
clouds of the morning, and added that in times of old a Prince 
who had visited the mountains of Kao T'ang j^ H, fell asleep 
under the influence of fatigue, whereupon a beauteous damsel 
visited him in his dreams, and sang: " I am the lady of 
Mount Wu, a wayfarer of Kao T'ang. Hearing that you, my 
lord, have visited this spot, I fain would spread for you the 
mat and pillow." The prince shared his couch with the 
heavenly nymph, who, as she afterwards bade farewell to her 
royal lover, disappeared singing : — 
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" My home is on the sunlit side of Mount Wtt, 

And I dwell on the peaks of Kao T'ang ; 

At dawn I marshal the morning clouds, 

And at night I summon the rain. 

Every morn and every night, at the Bright Tower's foot." 

[From this legend, the phrase g ^, " clouds and rain," 
has acquired the signification of sexual intercourse. The 
expression p^ J, or Bright Tower, is interpreted in the ^ f§ 
as the title of one of the heavenly spheres, a resort of the 
genii.] According to the y}C ^ ^, the lady of the Wu Shan 
was a daughter of the Lord of Heaven, and was named Yao 

mm- cf.j. c. iv., k. 25. 

874.— Wu Shuh §i i?. *JEm- B. A.D. 947. D. A.D. 
1002. A celebrated scholar and author. 

875.— Wu T'Ai-pi5H Jj^ -j^ fg. B. circa B.C. 1290. 
Eldest son of Tan Fn, the duke of Chow (see Chow), and 
known from his seniority in birth as Peh or T'ai Peh. His 
individual name is unknown. Tan Fu manifested a desire to 
make his third son, Ki Li (q. v.) his successor, setting aside 
T'ai Peh and a second son named Chung Yung fr{i H ; where- 
upon the two elder brethren, like the renowned Peh I and 
Shih Ts'i of an earlier age, resolved that they would not enter 
into competition with their father's chosen heir, and withdrew 
into the wilderness lying to the south of the river Yano-- 
tsze. Here they took' up their abode among the barbarous 
tribes called King Man fij g, and founded a dominion, 
to which they gave the name Kow Wu 5g j)^, a designa- 
tion presumably derived from sounds in the aboriginal 
tongue. The residence adopted by T'ai Peh was Mei L,i 
^ g, near the modern Ch'ang-chow Fu in Kiaugsu. At 
his death he was succeeded by his brother, who became 
ancestor of the Princes of Wu. According to Sze-ma Ts'ien, 
when Wu Wang, the founder of the Chow dynasty, had com- 
■ pleted the foundation of his Empire, he sought out his distant 
kinsmen, circa B.C. 1122, and discovered the progeny of 
Chung Yung to consist in two brothers, named Chow Chang 
^ % and Yii Chung % (i{i. The latter he invested with a 
fief in Northern China, leaving the elder brother at the head 
of the government of Wu. Some coufusiou exists, however, 
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with reference to the name of Yii Chung, which is in some 
passages applied to the younger brother of T'ai Peh, mentioned 
above as Chung Yung. Cf. L. C, i. , p. 200 ; and S. K., k. 31. 

876.— Wu Wang ^ 3E- B.C. 1169— 1116. The post- 
humous title of tlie founder of the Chow dynasty, named Fa ^, 
son of Ch'ang, Chief of the West (see Si Peh), whose under- 
takings he continired and carried to a glorious end. In B.C. 
he took the lead in a vast assembly of the nobles and people 
of the Empire, with whom he crossed the Hwang Ho, at the 
ford of M§ng ^ J$, and engaged the forces of Chow Sin (q. v. \ 
in the plains of Muh ifJC Uf, completely overthrowing the tyrant 
and his dynasty. The victorious Prince hereupon ascended 
the throne. Cf. L. C, 111., Part v. 

877. — Wu Yen-nu Ift ^ ^. The wise but ill-favoured 
woman ofWu Yen, named Chung-li Ch'un M. M ^- She 
was repulsive in every feature, and had attained the age of 
forty without finding any one to take her into favour. At 
length she demanded an audience of Prince Siian of Ts'i ^- g 
3E (B.C. 342), and being admitted to tlie royal presence despite 
the laughter of the courtiers she made such an impression by 
her mental qualities that she was taken to wife by the prince 

878.— Wu Yeo ^ |g. * ^ ^. Second century A.D. A 
public official of the Han dynasty, v/ho rose from poverty to 
high dignities in virtue of his reputation for worth and ability. 
Having remonstrated against the disgrace of Li Ying (q. v.), he 
was driven from office by the latter' s enemy, Liang Ki. 

879. — Wu YtJN i£ R. * ■? W- Younger son of Wu 
Sh8n I ^, Prime Minister of the State of Ts'u, circa B.C. 
520, who, with his elder son Wu Shang [ '\^, was put to 
death at the instigation of a rival statesman. Upon this Wu 
Yiin took to flight, and sought refuge at the neighbouring 
Court of Wu ^, in the service of which State he rose to 
eminence, and conducted expeditions against his native country. 
After serving with great fidelity the Princes Liao and Ho Lii, 
he continued his career in the service of their successor Fn 
Ch'a, the last and ill-fated scion of the house of Wu. Havin 
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offended tliis Sovereign at length by the holiness with which 
he remonstrated against the debauchery and extravagance pre- 
ferred by Fu Ch'a to the toils of government, he was disgraced 
and sentenced circa B.C. 475 to perish by his own hand. 
After the act of suicide was accomplished his corpse was sewn 
in a leathern wine-sack and cast into the river near the present 
city of Soochow. In later years temples were dedicated by the 
grateful people to his memory, and in process of time the fact 
of his remains having received a watery grave led to his being 
deified as the god or spirit of the waters. 

880.— Yang ChiJn Ji ft. * fg ^. D. A.D. 124. Son 
of Yang Pao (q.v. ), and famous as a man of learning and an 
upright functionary. His scholarship and integrity gained for 
him the epithet of i| H ?L •?) the Confucius of the West 
(his native region). He rose to occupy high official positions, 
but nevertheless continued poor to a degree which excited the 
remonstrance of his children. In reply to their entreaties that 
he would seek to found an estate he replied that if he gained 
the title ^ j^ ^ — the pure oflScial — this would be a suf- 
ficiently rich inheritance to bequeath to them. Refusing on 
one occasion a thankofferitig of ten bars of gold, which was 
pressed upon him by a protdgd under cover of night, he refused 
the gift, saying in reply to the assurances of the would-be 
giver: "Heaven knows it, earth knows it, you know it, I 
know it; how say you that none will know it?" Having 
been appointed one of the Ministers of State in A.D. 123, he 
remonstrated ineffectually with the young Emperor Ngan Ti 
against the abuses which were encouraged by the latter's foster- 
mother Wang Sheng ;j ^ and her daughter Peh Yung fg ||. 
Resigning his seals, in consequence of the disregard with which 
his warnings were received, he committed suicide in the fol- 
lowing year. 

881.— Yang Chu ti ^. * ^ ^. A philosopher of the 
fourth or fifth century B.C. By Chwang Tsze he is said to 
have been a disciple of lyao Tsze, but this is doubtful. His 
doctrines are chiefly known through the vigorous condemnation 
they received at the hands of Mencius, who was their unsparing 
enemy. In their general character they greatly resemble the 
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ethics of his contemporary Epicurus, with whom he agrees in 
preaching a sublime indifference to life and death, and a regard 
for self in preference to the care of others. Thus Mencius 
rightly characterises his philosophy as that of "selfishness" — 
■>tM RMM- Cf. L. C, II., p. 158, and proleg, p. 95. 

882. — Yang Hiang lf§j ^. One of the patterns of filial 
piety. He is said to have lived under the Han dynasty. When 
fourteen years old he saw his father pounced upon by a tiger, 
whereupon he threw himself under the talons of the beast 
and thus enabled his father to escape with the. sacrifice of his 
own life. 

883.— Yang Hiung )j^ i^. * J- 9. B.C. 53~A-D. 18. 
A philosopher and founder of a school of ethics. His doctrines 
with reference to moral action are based upon a compromise 
between the antagonistic principles of Mencius and Siin Tsze 
(qq. v.), maintaining that human nature is compounded orig- 
inally of both good and evil. He contended therefore that 
the results developed in individual character depend wholly ou 
education or controlling circumstances, and are not predeter- 
mined or innate. Having held office under the Emperor 
Cheng Ti, and his successors, he accepted the post of Minister 
in the service of the usurper Wang Mang, for which he is 
severely blamed in history. 

884.— Yang Hu p^ ^ [or Ho ^l Sixth century B.C. 
An officer of the State of Lu contemporary with Confucius. 
He was an adherent of Ki Hwan $ '|I, the chief of one of the 
three families related to the ducal kindred by whom the govern- 
ment was controlled, but rebelled against him in B.C. 505, 
and held him prisoner for a time. He "wished to see Con- 
fucius, but Confucius would not see him." Cf. L. C, i. , p. 
181. He was eventually foiled in his ambitious designs and 
compelled to fly the State. 

885.— Yang Hu #. ijii^. * M ^-- ^. A.D. 378. An ad- 
herent of Sze-ma Yen f] Ji 5^, the founder of the Tsin dynasty, 
and famous as a statesman and commander. The honours of 
a distinguished ancestry were enhanced by his martial skill 
and by the virtues he displayed in civil office. Created ^g *fi 
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■^-, and subsequently invested with the greatafief of H ^ |[). 
Many other proffered rewards his innate modesty prompted 
him to decline. As governor of King Chow fij ;ll|, in his latter 
years, he paved the way for the final overthrow of the rival 
dynasty of Wu. 

886.— Yang I ti {f- * :/c ^P- A..D. 974—1020. A cele- 
brated scholar, distinguished by his precocious genius. Can. 
as % 

887.— -Yang Kwei-fei ^^i * iB- The Princess Yang, 
celebrated as the all-powerful favourite of Ming Hwang (the 
Emperor T'ang Hiian Tsung) (q. v.). She was the daughter of 
Yang Hlian-yen | ^ JH, a native and petty functionary of 
^ ;Iil in Western China, and bore in childhold the name Yii 
Hwan 3g ^. Having attracted notice by her surpassing 
beauty and accomplishments she became, in A.D. 735, one of 
the concubines of Prince Show ^ I, the Emperor's eigh- 
teenth son. Three years later, on the death of the then Im- 
perial favourite, the ministers to Ming Hwang's pleasures cast 
their eyes upon the lovely Princess Yang. No sooner had 
the Emperor obtained a sight of his daughter-in-law than, 
violently enamoured, he caused her to be enrolled among the 
ladies of his seraglio, bestowing in exchange another consort on 
his son. The Taoist fancies in which the voluptuous monarch 
took delight were manifested in the designation he bestowed 
upon his new favourite, who henceforth named the lady T'ai 
Ch8n -j^ ^, in reminiscence of one of the daughters assigned 
in mystic fable to the goddess Si Wang Mu. Before a year had 
elapsed, so great an ascendancy had been gained in the harem 
by Yang T'ai-ch8n, that she obtained from the entire Court 
and from the Emperor himself demonstrations of respect such 
as justly appertain to none but the Empress Consort. In A.D. 
745, she was raised to the rank of Kwei Fei ;^ ^g,, a title 
second in dignity to that of Empress only, and year after year 
saw the Emperor more and more deeply sunk in the toils of 
amorous dalliance. In this pernicious course he was encour- 
aged by the corrupt Ministers and sinister favourites under whose 
influence the affairs of State had passed, and with their consent 
the entire family of Yang Kwei-fei participated in the favours 
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that were prodigally lavished upon herself. Her father was 
raised to high office, and a brother, a coarse, uneducated 
volnptuar}', nominally discharged for a time the functions of 
chief Minister of State. Growing more and more shameless 
in the indulgence of his passion, the Emperor introduced into 
his harem the three sisters of Yang Kwei-fei, raising them to 
the rank of Princesses and endowing them with valuable fiefs. 
From the territorial possessions thus bestowed upon them, the 
sisters took the titles respectively of Han Kwoh Fu-jen H ^ 
^ A, Kwoh Kwoh Fu-jen |fc H ^ A, and Ts'in Kwoh 
Fu-jen M M ^ A- No outlay was spared in gratifying the 
caprices or the covetousness of this family of favourites. Tribu- 
tary kingdoms were ransacked for gems to enhance the adorn- 
ments they displayed at innumerable festivals, and whole 
districts were wrung with exactions for the purpose of meeting 
the frequent demands made by the Princesses and their con- 
nexions on the palace treasury. For the delectation of Yang 
Kwei-fei in particular, relays of couriers were employed during 
the early summer in transporting to Ch'ang-ngan from the 
southern provinces supplies of the fruit called the li-che ^ ^, 
of which she was immoderately fond, and in this duty great 
numbers of the serfs who were employed as runners fell victims 
to excessive exertion. The Emperor's unworthy minion, Ngan 
Luh-shan (q. v. ), was admitted to participate in the revels of 
the Emperor and his bevy of concubines, nor did the scandals 
which hence became bruited abroad in any degree abate the 
Emperor's infatuation. These days of licentious enjoyment 
were at length terminated by the disorders which ensued upon 
Ngan Luh-shan's rebellion. In the hurried flight of the Court 
before the advancing insurgents in A.D. 756, the Imperial 
cortege having halted at the entrenched position of Ma Wei 
Ml Hi t^^^ beaten and famished soldiery rose in revolt, and 
satiated their vengeful feelings in the blood of the Imperial 
minions. With unutterable anguish, the still fondly-enamoured 
monarch was constrained to order his faithful attendant, the 
eunuch Kao L,i-sze, to strangle the Princess Yang, whilst the 
latter's brother Yang Kwoh-chung and her sister Ts'in Kwoh 
Fu-jen were torn from the Imperial presence by the revolters 
and publicly massacred. 
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888.— Yang Kwoh-chung H g ,g,. •>/?. A.D. 756. 
Brother of Yang Kwei-fei (see above). Originally named Yang 
Cliao [ '^ij, he exchanged the latter designation for the flatter- 
ing designation invented for him by the Emperor his patron. 

889.— Yang Kien f^ g. D. A.D. 604. The founder of 
the Sui dynasty, and known in history as Wen Ti "^ ^. 
Originally a functionary in the service of the ephemeral dynasty 
of Chow, -which disputed the Empire with the Ch'en dynasty, 
he rose to high influence in the State on his daughter being 
made Empress in A.D. 578, and was invested with the title of 
Ph & Di-ike of Sui, which he shortly afterwards exchanged for 
that of Prince. Three years later he deposed the Sovereign of 
Chow from his throne, and proclaimed himself as Emperor in 
his stead. Having subsequently extinguished sundry com- 
petitors for power, he overthrew the last ruler of the Ch'en 
dynasty in A.D. 589, and thenceforward reigned as Sovereign of 
China until murdered by his son (see Yang Ti) in A.D. 605. 

890.— Yang Pao ;ji ^. Father of Yang Chen (q.v.). It 
is related of him, as an instance of the merciful disposition by 
which he has become famous, that when nine years old he 
rescued a wounded bird which, having been struck down by a 
kite, was being devoured by ants. Having nursed it tenderly 
for a hundred days and upwards, until perfectly restored to 
strength, he allowed it to fly away. The same night he was 
visited by a youth clad in yellow garments, who presented him 
with four armlets of white jade f^ 5 ^, saying : "Let these 
be emblems of the spotless virtue and the exalted dignities of 
your sons and grandsons ! " 

891.-YANG P'u ti ^.. D. A.D. 938. Brother and suc- 
cessor of Yang Lung-yen [ ^ ^, a military adventurer at the 
close of the T'ang dynasty, who obtained control of the region 
lymg to the north of the embouchure of the river Yang.rsze 
where he proclaimed himself Prince of Wu Jj^ I, in A D 910' 
On the death of Yang Lung-yen in A.D. 931, he was succeeded 
by Yang P'u. The latter subsequently assumed the title of 
Prince of Hwai-nau ft ^ I, which he bore until dispossessed 
of his sovereignty in A.D. 935 by the Sovereign of the After 
T'ang dynasty. 
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892.— Yang P'u li jt. * g ^. A. D. 1372— 1446. A 
celebrated scholar and statesman. Known as J^ ^, to distin- 
guish him from his contemporary Yang Yung (q. v.). 

893.-YANG She lf§Vi^. * + it, t ffi lU- A.D. 1053— 
1 135. One of the most celebrated among the metaphysicians 
of the Sung dynasty. Was a pupil of the brothers Ch'8ng, and 
subsequently himself the head of a large scholastic following. 
As a public functionary, he distinguished himself by the zeal 
with which he opposed the innovations of Wang Ngan-she. 
Can. as % ;§ . 

894.— Yang ShEn ^^ f^. * ^ ^. A.D. 1488— 1559. 
A distinguished scholar and philosophical writer. 

895.— Yang Su ^ ^. * MM- D. A.D. 606. A cele- 
brated statesman and commander during the reigns of Wen Ti 
and Yang Ti of the Sui dynasty, with whose lineage he was 
connected. He bore a prominent part in the political and 
military movements which placed Yang Kien (q. v.) on the 
throne as successor to the dynasty of Ch'en, and conducted 
in Wen Ti's service numerous campaigns against the frontier 
kingdoms and internal opponents. When Wen Ti lay on his 
deathbed Yang Su ingratiated himself with the Emperor's son, 
Prince Kwang (see Yang Ti) by a timely hint respecting his 
father's condition, and was rewarded on the Prince's accession 
to the throne by a continuation of his high functions. The new 
Sovereign's favour was not, however, of long continuance, and 
finding himself neglected and in danger of degradation, Yang 
Su pined to death in the following year. Was distinguished by 
scholarly attainments and a love for study. Ennobled by Wen 
Ti as Duke of Yiieh ^ ^. His sou Yang Hiian-kan | 2 i^ 
was the first to raise the standard of revolt against Yang Ti, 
but his attempt at insurrection was quickly suppressed, and 
he perished with the defeat of his forces in A.D. 613. 

895a.— Yang Sze-k'i ti ± ^- * ^ M- A.D. 1365— 
1444. A statesman and man of letters in high repute during 
the early reigns of the Ming dynasty. From the situation of 
his birthplace in modern Kiangsi he received the distinguish- 
ing appellation of ® ^, the Western Yang. 
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896._Yang Ti ^H ^. D. A.D. 6i8. <fi)ne of the most 
infamous among the Sovereigns of China. Was named Yang 
Kwang |g ^, and was son of Yang Kien (q. v. ), the founder of 
the Sui dynasty. While his father lay upon his deathbed in 
A.D. 604, be seized an opportunity of debauching his parent's 
favourite concubine, and finally, in order to ensure to himself 
the succession, he caused poison to be administered to the 
dying Sovereign, Having ascended the throne he indulged 
in wanton extravagance and luxury to an extent previously 
undreamt of, undertaking works of fabulous cost for his private 
delectation, in the execution of which many thousands of his 
subjects perished. Even women were pressed into service for 
the excavation of the canals he caused to be dug, at an immense 
expenditure of human life, to connect the Yang-tsze with the 
Yellow River, which in later ages became developed into the 
existing Grand Canal ; whilst at the same time palaces, parks, 
and frontier-walls in emulation of the works of She Hwang-ti 
were undertaken on every side. His harem was thronged with 
lovely concubines, obtained from every quarter, whilst for 
their amusement new forms of diversion and enjoyment were 
continually brought forward by assiduous courtiers. The ap- 
parent splendour of Yang Ti's reign was enhanced by em- 
bassies from Japan, from Cochin China, and from the nations 
of Central Asia, and large accessions of territory were obtained 
by annexation on the Western frontier. In the latter years of 
his reign the natural results of misgovernment made themselves 
felt in rebellions of increasing magnitude, until at length barely 
a shadow of power remained to the abandoned monarch. An- 
ticipating the fate that awaited him, he only gave himself up 
the more wildly to drunkenness and debauchery, until at 
length seized and put to death by a band of conspirators. 

897.— Yang Ts'un-chung ji # +. * jE !"• D. A.D. 
1166. A celebrated commander, renowned for his immense 
strength. He distinguished himself in early life in the sup- 
pression of brigandage in the eastern provinces, and was loaded 
with honours for the services he had rendered to the State. 
During many troublous years he was one of the foremost 
champions of the Emperors of the Sung dynasty in their 
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domestic contests and their warfare with the Kin Tartars. He 
is .said to have fought in more than 200 battles, and to have 
borne the scars of upwards of fifty wounds. 

898.— Yang Yrn I^^ •^. D. A.D. 781. A financial 
reformer of the reign T'ang Teh Tsung. The latter, on his 
accession to the Throne, in A.D. 779, raised him from an 
inferior post to the Ministry of State, and in the following year 
introduced, on Yang Yen's proposal, a revolutionary change in 
the system of taxation. The three existing forms of monetary 
and personal obligation toward the State, known respectively as 
II land-tax, ^ statutory labour, and |^ payment in kind, were 
abolished, and in their stead a semi-annual collection of money- 
tax ^ 5^ was introduced, an entirely new assessment through- 
out the Empire forming its basis. The Imperial favour was 
not, however, of long duration. The influence of Yang Yen 
was secretly undermined by his colleague Lu K'i |^ ;fB, and in 
the following year he was degraded and ordered into banish- 
ment at Yai Chow (Hainan), but was strangled by Imperial 
order before reaching his destination. 

899.— Yang Yung ^i ^. * % t- A.D. 1371— 1440. 
A celebrated statesman, known as ]§ | t m contradistinction 
from Yang P'u (q. v.). 

900. — Yao ^. The designation of the great Emperor 
who, with his successor Shun, stands at the dawn of Chinese 
history as a model of all wisdom and sovereign virtue. The 
Shu Kin (Book of History) commences with the record of his 
life and achievements (see L. C. in., p. 15), but to the terse 
statements of this comparatively authentic chronicle number- 
less fabulous details are added in legendary records. His 
surname is said to have been Ki ^ and his name Fang-hiin 
IK US' Yao is considered as his dynastic title, although this, 
like the remainder of his history, is wholly doubtful. He is 
said to have been a son of the Emperor Ti Kuh, who invested 
him with the principality of T'ao |^, whence he subsequently 
moved his residence to T'ang §, from which region he took 
the designation of H ^. The two localities have jointly given 
him the title of H^ Jg J^. On ascending the throne in B.C. 
2357, he commenced, according to the chronicles, a course of 
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wise and beneficent government, the result of jjrhich was ' ' uni- 
versal concord." Under his direction, the astronomers Hi 
and Ho ^ ^ (said to have been brothers) were commanded 
to observe the planetary revolutions, and the Empire was 
redeemed from the inundations by which its surface was covered 
through the labours of Kw8n and Yii. After occupying the 
throne for 70 years (or 98 years) he set aside his unworthy son 
Tan Chu (q. v. ) and selected the virtuous Shun as his successor, 
giving him his two daughters in marriage and thereupon 
abdicated the throne in his favour. The virtues and pros- 
perous government of the two celebrated Sovereigns are com- 
memorated in the phrase ^ % ^ B '■ Heaven [favouring as 
in the days of] Yao and the sun [resplendent, or days pros- 
perous, as in the time of] Shun. 

901.— Yao Ch'a ^ ^. * fg ^. A.D. 533—606. An 
erudite scholar, author of a portion of the History of the l,iang 
dynasty. 

902.— Yao Ch'ang ^fe jg. D. A.D. 393. A military 
adventurer and founder of the ephemeral dynasty of the ^ ^, 
or After Ts'in. Having entered the service of Fu Kien q. v. ) 
in A.D. 357, after the overthrow of his elder brother Yao 
Siang I ^, who had struggled with the latter for the mastery 
of the western portion of the Empire, he served for many years, 
as a commander, until the decay of Fu Kien's power em- 
boldened him to grasp at the sovereignty. In A.D. 385 he 
defeated Fu Kien and put him to death, thereupon establishing 
himself at Ch'ang-ngan, where he continued to maintain his 
sovereignty until his death, adding even a portion of the pres- 
ent province of Sze-ch'wan to the dominions of Ts'in. 

903.— Yao Ch' e ^ ^. The Lake of Gems, which winds, 
according to the Taoist legends, on the left of the fairy abode 
of Si Wang Mu, at the foot of the Tortoise Mountain || ilj, in 
the fabulous Kwen lyUn range. 

904.-YAO Kien ^fe ^. * ,g ||. Seventh century A.D. 
Son of Yao Ch'a, whose historial writings he continued and 
completed. 
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905.— Yao Kwan-hiao ^ M ^- * ^ 'M- Religious 
name Ji ^ A.D. 1335— 1418. A Buddhist priest, who, drawn 
into public life during the contests with which the Empire was 
distracted at the close of the Yiian dynasty, rose into high 
repute as one of the counsellors of Chu Yiiau-chang, the 
founder of the dynasty of Ming. The latter invested him 
with higli dignities and gave him the title of ^ gp or State 
Preceptor. 

906. — Yao Niang § J^. The lovely concubine of L,i Yii 
^ 'JS, with whose downfall in A.D. 975 the ephemeral dynasty 
of Kiang-nan or the Southern T'ang ^ ^ came to an end. 
According to poetical tradition, her feet were "cramped in 
the semblance of the new moon," and hence the practice of 
cramping the feet of women is, by some writers, alleged to have 
originated with her example. 

907.— Yeh-lU Ts'u-ts'ai H15 f# ® :f • * ^ # A.D. 
1190 — 1243. ^ remote scion of the Sovereign house of Liao 
^, the Tartar dynasty supplanted in Northern China during 
the twelfth century by the rival dynasty of Kin ^, in whose 
service he held public employ. On the overthrow of the Kin 
Tartars by the invading Mongols he passed into the service of 
Genghis Khan, and subsequently of the latter's son, Ogdai 
Khan, whose trusted counsellor he became. Was devoted to 
literary pursuits and promoted the study of Chinese literature 
in the conquered provinces even during this turbulent period. 
At an early period of his career he was stationed in Turkestan, 
and he is said to have held the post of Governor of Samarcand. 
In A.D. 1 320, it is recorded, he introduced a calendar for the 
use of the unlettered Mongol conquerors. In A.D. 1231, he 
was raised to the rank of Minister of State, and to him is due 
the credit of the title of honour bestowed in A.D. 1233 on the 
then living representative of the lineage of Confucius, who was 
created a Duke, with the title f{f g ^. The issue of paper- 
money, undertaken by the Mongols in A.D. 1236, is also 
attributed to his advice. He repeatedly remonstrated with 
Ogdai against the use of intoxicating drinks, to which this 
sovereign was addicted, and, after the latter's death in A.D. 
1 241, the supreme power falling into the hands of his Queen 
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T'u-li-ki-na 56 M ■§ #Ji ^ Princess of the trilft of the Ma-cheii 
^ flL, who displayed a tendency to abuse her authority, he 
died of a sickness precipitated by his patriotic sorrow. Was 
author of Histories of the Tartar dynasties. Can. as JJt jE- 

908.— Yeh lyANG :^ ^15- The name of a tribe of ab- 
origines occupying daring the Han dynasty the region now 
forming the frontiers of the provinces of Sze-ch'wan and Yiin- 
nan. They were first brought under Chinese rule in the reign 
of Han Wu Ti (and century B.C.). The phrase | | g :^, 
used metaphorically for "ignorant presumption," originates 
with an anecdote recounted by Sze-ma Ts'ien to the eflfect that 
when the envoy of Wu Ti visited the chief of this tribe, the 
latter asked his guest whether the Chinese Rmperor or himself 
were the greater potentate. Cf. S. K. k. 116. 

909.— Yen Iff. The wild goose. Said to be peculiarly 
the bird of the yang- . ^ ,1^) or principle of light and mascu- 
linity in nature. It follows the sun in his wintry course toward 
the South, and shows an instinctive knowledge of the times 
and seasons in its migrations. It always flies in pairs, and 
hence is employed as an emblem of the married state. In the 
ritual of the Chow dynasty it was accordingly enumerated 
among betrothal presents, and hence the phrase ^^ | (see Yii). 

The 1=1 or wild swan is considered a larger congener of the 
wild goose, which it is said to accompany in its flights. 

910.— Yen Che-t'ui M ^ ^- * ^ ^- B. A.D. 531. 
A distinguished scholar. Held oflice under the Chow and Sui 
dynasties. Author of an ethical work still held in high repute 
Cf. W. N., p. 127. 

911.— Yen Ch^n-k'ing |H ^ J|p. * ^ g. A.D. 709— 
785. An ofiicial of the T'ang dynasty, renowned by his prob- 
ity and devotion no less than by his learning. When acting 
as Censor in the region of modern Shansi he set at liberty a 
number of persons who had languished in unmerited confine- 
ment, and no sooner had this been done than rain, which had 
long been anxiously looked for, at length descended. The 
rejoicing people called it the Censor's Rain. He was appointed 
later to the high office of ±, ©jj, and was one of the few public 
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servants courageous enough to oppose the progress of the rebel 
chieftain Ngan Ivuh-shan (q. v.)- In extreme old age he was 
finally murdered by the rebel Li Hi-lieh ^ ^ |}i)_. Was 
created Duke of L,u -^ g ^ and can. as "^ ,g,. Is celebrated 
among the calligraphers of China. According to Taoist leg- 
ends he became enrolled after death in the ranks of the genii, 
and has been seen in the guise of a venerable elder among the 
recesses of the L,o Fow mountains. 

912. — Yen Chow H fi- * gifi -j^- Seventh century A.D. 
One of the chief Imperial Secretaries during the first two reigns 
of the T'ang dynasty and a scholar of profound erudition. 
He was entrusted with the task of editing and annotating the 
Histories of the Han dynasty, and also the entire body of 
canonical writings. His elucidations of these ancient records 
have been received as a standard authority. Owing to some 
doubt respecting his name ^ and designation ^, he is usually 
referred to by the latter as Yen She-ku. 

913.— Yen Hwei M III- * ^ Wi- B.C. 514—483- Son 
of Yen Wu-yao | M ^ and a kinsman of Confucius, whose 
favourite disciple he was. He surpassed all the pupils who 
gathered round the great Master in wisdom and quickness of 
perception. At the age of 29 his hair had grown white, and 
at 32 he died. He ranks first among the Four Assessors of the 
Sage. The historian Sze-ma Ts'ien observes of him that, 
although earnestly devoted to study, he owes his splendid repu- 
tation to his close connection with Confucius, expressing this 
dictum in a homely phrase which has become proverbial, viz. : 
PS H >1 M fr S ^. «'• ^i clinging [as a fly] to the swift cours- 
er's tail his progress was thereby the more brilliant. S. K. , 
k. 61. Under the T'ang dynasty he was can. as ^ p| ^, and 
under the Yiian as M M &■ 

914.— Yen Jo-ku M ^ Jf- * W B#. t Jt 5f5- A.D. 
1636 — 1704. One of the most distinguished among modern 
Chinese scholars. He bestowed great labour upon critical study 
of the text of the Classics, and in particular upon the Book of 
History. In 1698, he published the first portion of his disser- 
tations on the topography of this ancient record. Cf. L. C, i. , 
proleg. , p. 204. 
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914a._YEN She ffi lig. The reputed in«»entor of puppet- 
dancers, circa B.C. looo. According to I/ieh-tsze (q. v.) when 
the Emperor Muh Wang of the Chow dynasty undertook his 
travels in the West, a skilful mechanician of this name was 
brought before him, who prepared for the monarch's amuse- 
ment a dance performed by automaton figures, capable not 
alone of executing rhythmical movements with their limbs, but 
also of accompanying the dance with songs. At the close of 
the performance, which was witnessed by the inmates of Muh 
Wang's seraglio, the puppets cast glances at the ladies, whose 
consort hereupon, greatly angered, commanded Yen She to be 
put to death. The mechanician, however, ripping open his 
puppets, showed that they were merely artificial objects, and 
received permission to repeat the entertainment. 

915.— Yen Ti ^ ^. See Shen Nung. 

916. — Yen Tsze tij ^. The name attributed to one of 
the examples of filial piety, who is said to have lived iemp. 
Chow dynasty. His aged parents having expressed a desire 
for the milk of a doe, Yen Tsze disguised himself in a deer's 
skin, and waited in the forest until he was thus enabled to 
mingle with a herd of deer and obtain the draught his parents 
longed for. 

917.— Yen YiNG ^ |g. *2IifiJi. Z?. B.C. 493. A cele- 
brated statesman in the service of the Dukes of Ts'i, renowned 
by his wise administration and his love of economy. He is 
classed by Sze-uia Ts'ien with Kwau Chung (whence the com- 
bination '^ ^ Kwau and Yen) as a model of statesmanship. 
Reputed as the author of a historical work bearing his. name, 
which, however, is believed to be the production of an anony- 
mous writer. Cf. W. N., p. 8. 

918. — Yeo Hien-che She IS $f 4: '@!- Commissioners 
or envoys travelling in light chariots, — said by Ying Shao in 
the Fung Su T' uug to have been sent in ancient times on an 
annual circuit of the Empire during the eighth moon of the 
year to gather reports with reference to local customs and 
forms of speech. Hence mei. applied to envoys despatched on 
any mission involving travel to distant parts. 
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919.— Yeo Mow ± ^. * M ^- Twelfth century A. D. 
A public functionary, noted as the possessor of one of the most 
extensive private libraries known in China. 

920. — YiH g. One of the Nine Ministers of the Emperor 
Shun, and reputed as having held the office of Director of 
Engineering labours, under the title Yii J^. He is said to 
have acted as an assistant of the great Yii. His name is also 
written with the character ^, and from his rank as "chief" 
he is also designated f|§ ^. The later fabulists have ascribed 
to him the invention of wells, hydraulic wheels, etc. He is 
identified with the (^ ^ of Sze-ma Ts'ien, who states that this 
was the title given to Ta Fei :^ ^, a descendant of the 
Emperor Chwan Hii, who acted as assistant of the great Yii in 
combating the waters and as tamer of birds and beasts for the 
Emperor Shun. His descendants, dispersed abroad and partly 
among the frontier tribes, became the founders of the dynasty 
of Ts'in. Cf. S. K., k. 5. 

921. — YiH Hang — ff- D. A.D. 717. The religious 
designation assumed by Chang Sui ^ %, on his entry into the 
Buddhist priesthood. He was deeply versed in the sciences of 
astronomy and mathematics, by the aid of which he reformed 
the Chinese calendar. Several works on the above-named 
sciences proceeded from his pen. 

922. — YiH I g, H. The reputed builder of wheeled 
vehicles in the reign of Hwang Ti. B.C. 2697. 

923, — Yin Hi ^ ^. One of the patriarchs of the Taoist 
sect. According to one of the legends he lived B.C. 1078, and 
was contemporary with I^ao Tsze, who is said to have then 
commenced his career (some five centuries before the date 
historically assigned to it). Having acquired foreknowledge of 
the fact that a divine teacher was about to pass across the 
frontier and betake himself to the West, Yin Hi took up his 
abode at the frontier-pass of Han Kuh |ij ^ || and prayed 
that he might be informed if any person of remarkable appear- 
ance demanded egress there. In B.C. 1030, the sage I^ao Tsze 
arrived at the gate, riding in a white chariot drawn by a black 
ox % ^. Yin Hi solicited the sage's instructions, and was 
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indoctrinated by him in all the mysteries of 7*o, in addition to 
which he was entrusted with the text of Lao Tsze's work, the Tao 
T&h King. This he gave to the world after the sage liad taken 
his departure to the unknown regions of the West ( JJ jjlj j|f). 

924.— Yin Ki-fu ^ ^ :^. A Minister of Chow Siian 
Wang, B.C. 827—782. Two of the Odes of the She King are 
attributed to his pen. See ShSu Fu. Cf. L. C, IV., p. 535. 

925.— YiNG Chow ^ ^. One of the H lllj ill or Three 
Isles of the Genii. According to the + ^ ffi it is "situated 
in the Eastern Sea; its extent is 4,000 li square, and it lies 
nearly opposite to Hwei Ki (the modern Kiang-su). It is 
70,000 li distant from the land on the West. Upon it there 
grows the "^ che plant of the genii, and there is a rock of jade- 
stone 1,000 Chang in height, whence flows a spring resembling 
wine. Its flavour is sweet, and it is called the sweet-wine 
fountain of jade Bg @| :^. Whoso quaflFs a few measures of 
this beverage becomes suddenly inebriated, and eternal life is 
given by the draught. On the island are many mansions of 
the genii. Its manners resemble those of the inhabitants of 
Wu % and its hills and rivers are like those of China." 

926.— YiNG Pu ^ ^, also called |g ^. A military adven- 
turer of the second century B.C. According to Sze-ma Ts'ien, 
his surname was exchanged for the sobriquet King (or " Brand- 
mark") with reference to the fact of his having been branded 
on the cheek as a malefactor in early life. Being set to labour 
with other criminals at the artificial hill constructed by She 
Hwang-ti, he effected his escape in B.C 208, and gathering a 
large band of outlaws joined in the seditious movements then in 
progress. In B.C. 206, he was invested by Hiang Tsi with the 
title of A- ^ i, accompanied by a fief at the mouth of the 
river Yangtsze. He shortly afterwards transferred his allegiance 
to the rising house of Han, in whose cause he fought, but 
having rebelled in B.C. 196 he was conquered and put to death. 

927.— YiNG Shao a eft. * \^ Ji or f^ Jt- Second century 
A.D. A scholar and public functionary of the reign of Han 
Shun Ti, A.D. 126—144. Author of a celebrated antiqua- 
rian treatise entitled ®, #f si and other works. 
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928.— YOH Fei -^ i|. *MW- A.D. 1103— 1141. Cele- 
brated as a commander during the struggles of the reigu of 
Sung Kao Tsung against internal revolt and the encroachments 
of the Tartars of the Kin dynasty. He was inflexibly opposed 
to the policy of making peace with the "barbarians," and this 
trait in his character is extolled by Chinese historians equally 
with his courage and military skill. He first rose to distinc- 
tion in A.D. 1 1 31, as a lieutenant of Chang Tsiin (q. v.), and 
for his services in inducing a fotniiyable leader of brigands to 
submit to Imperial authority was raised to the rank of lieuten- 
ant-general ^ '^. In the following years he recovered a large 
extent of territory from the hands of various insurgent leaders, 
and in 11 36, sought permission lio make an attempt upon the 
Chinese provinces then held by th'e Tartar invaders, but the 
Imperial sanction was withheld from this proposal at the advice 
of Ts'in Kwei. Finding Yoh Fei's patriotic devotion an 
insuperable obstacle to the peace neg'otiations upon which he 
was bent, Ts'in Kwei at length procured his removal to a lower 
office, and shortly afterwards concocted an accusation of treason- 
able intentions against the hero and his son Yoh Yiiu | ^. 
Both were committed to the State prison and subjected to a 
trial which only served to demonstrate the falsity of the charges 
brought against them. Neverth'eless, and in despite of the 
remonstrances of Han She-chungf. and other statesman, Ts'in 
Kwei succeeded in obtaining an Imperial mandate for the 
execution of Yoh Fei, which' was forthwith carried into effect. 
This act has been attended by thfe undying execration of histo- 
rians and of the Chinese people. In A.D. 11 79, Yoh Fei was 
can. asf^ ^, and, in A.D. 1204, hfe received the posthumous 
title of Prince of Ngo fI5> ^. Some years later his title by 
canonization was changed to ^ ^. 

929.— Yoh K'o -g^. 12th century A.D. A grandson 
of Yoh Fei, and distinguished as" a scholar and author. 

930— Yo I ^ ^. A celebrated politician and commander 
of the period of the Contending States. After serving in 
succession the Princes of Wei and Chao, he became counsellor to 
Prince Chao of Yen ^ Bg- 1, at that time smarting under 
defeat and spoliation utidergone at thie hand of the Prince of 
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Ts'i. The skilful diplomacy of Yo I enable? him to cement 
an alliance between the State of Yen and four other kingdoms, 
at the head of whose forces he invaded the territory of Ts'in 
B.C. 284 and overran the entire state, with the exception of 
two cities, which were bravely defended by adherents of the 
legitimate sovereign. Yo L,i, having by this conquest added 
more than seventy towns to the dominions of his master, 
governed the newly-acquired territory with great ability uutil 
the death of Prince Chao, in B.C. 279, when, conscious of the 
dislike with which the heir to the throne regarded him, he fled 
to the Court of Chao, and upon this, the territory he had 
conquered was recovered by the Sovereign of Ts'i. The Prince 
of Chao conferred on him the feudal title of ^ |f ;§", in ex- 
change for that of g P ;§■ which he had borne in Yen. 

931. — Yfj ^ or :fic I , Yii the Great. Reputed as a de- 
scendant of the Emperor Hwang Ti and son of Kwen (q. v.), 
the lord of Ts'ung # fg, by his wife Siu-ki ■^ £,, who is at 
the same time reputed as having given birth to him after a 
miraculous conception caused by her seeing a falling star and 
swallowing a divine pearl. The name given to him at birth was 
Wen- Ming 35; ■jj^. Cf L. C, proleg., p. 117. When Kwen 
had failed in his attempt to control the waters and recover the 
territories of the Kmpire from the floods by which they were 
covered, Shun, the virtuous successor choseu by the Emperor 
Yao, recommended Yii as a fit person to undertake the work. 
He thereupon succeeded in B.C. 2286, to the labours com- 
menced by his father, and by means of constant assiduity he 
succeeded, in the space of nine years, in bringing the waters 
under control. So devoted was he to his task that he took 
heed of neither food nor clothing, and thrice passed by the door 
of his home without stopping to enter, although he heard the 
wailing of his infant son from within. In B.C. 2278, he report- 
ed the completion of his labours and the demarcation of the 
Empire inta il JW Nine provinces. (Cf. Iv. C, in.. Part i, 
the "Tribute of Yii".) In the foltowiug year, he was invest- 
ed with the principality or chieftainship of Hia, deriving thence 
the title of g f|| or :§ ^. According to later legends, he en- 
graved a record of his achievements upon a tablet of stone upon 
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one of the peaks of Mount Heng (in the modern province of 
Hupeh), but the story is regarded as apochryphal. (Cf. L,. C, 
III., proleg. , p. 67 and foiirnal N. C. B. Royal Asiatic Society^ 
1868.) He rendered faithful services to the Emperors Yao and 
Shun, of whom the later, in B.C. 2224, raised him to the posi- 
tion of joint regent of the Empire, and recognized him as his 
successor to the exclusion of his own sons. On the death of 
Shan in B.C. 2208, Yii observed a three years' period of mourn- 
ing, and in B.C. 2205, commenced to reign, becoming founder 
of the dynasty of Hia. Hence he is also spoken of as J ^. 
In the eighth year of his reign he made a royal progress through 
his dominions, and held a grand assembly of his subject nobles 
at Kwai K'i ^ |f (in modern Che-kiang), where he put to 
death the chief of Pang PSng 155 Mi .Ki who arrived after the 
appointed time. Among the most marvellous of the achieve- 
ments ascribed to the handiwork of Yii is the opening of a pas- 
sage for the Western waters through the present defile of Wu 
Shan (q. v.). To this defile the term ^ j^. Cave or Excavation 
of Yii, used by Sze-ma Ts'ien in the description of his journeys, 
is believed to apply. 

932. — Yt) ,@,. The generic designation for fish. From 
the resemblance in structure between fish and birds, tlieir ovi- 
parous birth, and their adaptation to elements differing from that 
of other created beings, the Chinese believe the nature of these 
creatures to be interchangeable. Many kinds of fish are reput- 
ed as being transformed at stated seasons into birds. Accoi'd- 
ing to Ma Yung, the scaly armour of the fish indicates it as a 
symbol of martial attributes. — Phr. ^, jl ^ 7J1C [the delight 
experienced by] a fish returned into water, a quotation from 
the writings of Chwang Tsze. He narrates that when Kwan 
Chung was sent by Duke Hwan of Ts'i to invite Ning Tsi (q. v.) 
to enter his service, the latter replied by chanting the words 
?S f0 ^» W W ^1 which the philosopher was at a loss to inter- 
pret. On returning to his home and musing in vain over the 
enigmatical words, Kwan Chung was at length relieved of his 
bewilderment by a clever handmaiden, who suggested that a 
reference was intended to a line in the book of Odes, where '{% 
and "% occur in the signification of the sea >JC and its produce 
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JS^. By his exclamation Niiig Tsi had intended to convey that 
what is naturally joined should not be kept asunder, or in other 
words, that he longed for the bliss of marriage. From this 
incident the phase has passed into use as a metaphor for the 
joys of union, especially of a sexual nature. Fish are likewise 
reputed to swim in pairs, and hence they serve as an emblem of 
marriage. — Phr. ^, jfl fi J^ (passing to and fro like the fish 
and the goose), — met. for epistolary correspondence. Reference 
is here made to various legends relating that missives have 
been found in the bellies of fishes, and to the tale of Su Wu's 
letter which was conveyed from Tartary by being tied to the 
foot of a wild goose. — Phr. JS, ^ ^ fll (transformation of 
fishes into dragons), met. for successful graduation at the liter- 
ary examinations. This contains an allusion to the legend 
narrated in the y]^ ^, that the sturgeon of the Yellow River 
make an ascent of the stream in the third moon of each year, 
when those which succeed in passing above the rapids of the 
Lung M6n f| f^ become transformed into dragons. — Phr. ^^ J^ 
signifies to persecute or oppress ; lit. [to treat as] the flesh of 
fish. Perhaps derived from a saying of Fan Kw'ai, who, when 
menaced by Hiang Yii (q.q. v.), rejoined that although put 
under the chopper and minced like fish he would not depart 
from his resolution. 

933.— YtJ t|. The Bittern? Phr. I !!$ ft }# fi A # 
jflj, when the bittern and the mussel fall out, the fisherman 
gains a prize. Reference is here made to a fable ascribed in 
the Narratives of the Contending States P ^ to Su Tai, broth- 
er of Su Ts'in (q. v.). Acting as counsellor of the Prince of 
Chao, and urging unity among the opponents of the rising 
power of Ts'in, he illustrated his argument by saying: "A 
mussel was sunning itself by the river bank when a bittern 
came by and pecked at it. The mussel closed its shell and 
nipped the bird's beak. Hereupon the bittern said: 'If you 
don't let me go to-day, if you don't let me go to-morrow, there 
will be a dead mussel.' The shell-fish answered : 'If I don't 
come out to-day, if I don't come out to-morrow, there will 
surely be a dead bittern ! ' Just then a fisherman came by and 
seized the pair of them. " This is perhaps the earliest specimen 
of a complete fable on record in Chinese literature. 
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934. — YtJ She jf gif. The Master of Rain, a divinity 
identified by the ancient cosmogonists with a son of Kung 
Kung, bearing the name ^ S 'sombre-dark). Sacrifices by 
burnt-offering were offered to him in accordance with the Ritual 
of the Chow dynasty, under which he was identified with the 
constellation ^ (Hyades) and held as personifying the aqueous 
influences of the atmosphere. The spirit appertaining to 
the cyclical character 3: i^ ^^so identified with this divinity, 
Cf. F. S. T. 

935. — YtJ HWA T'ai p^ :flg J. A pagoda built at Kin 
Ling ■^ 1^ (the modern Nanking; by Liang Wn Ti, who 
was persuaded by one of his Buddhist instructors that flowers 
had descended in a shower from Heaven to celebrate his reign. 
In honour of this event the building was erected. 

936.^Yu Pu P'o K'WAi M ^ ^ ^- -A-n expression at- 
tributed to Tung Chung-shu (q. v.). He is reputed to have said 
that in times of peace and prosperity tlie rain that falls is so 
gentle that it does not "break the clod." (W M M ti)- 

937. — YtJ 5, the jadestone, or nephrite, the gem most 
valued by the Chinese. From a period of high antiquity its 
rarity and costliness have caused it to be held symbolical of all 
that is supremely excellent and of the perfection of human 
virtue. (:g •? :!ft H J^b f* is the phrase used on this subject 
in the Li Ki). Its nature was accordingly linked with that 
of the highest forms of matter. Thus in the commentary on 
the Yih King entitled ft |l», the authorship of which is at- 
tributed to Chow Kung, it is alleged that $t ^ 3E ^ ^. J^'ien 
or Heaven, being symbolized by the jadestone and gold, a 
combination of the highest strength with the purest effulgence. 
To this an ancient commentary adds that it is the "most 
perfect development of the masculine principle in nature," 
and the Taoist philosophers, enlarging upon these texts, attrib- 
uted at an early period divers magical virtues to the gem. Pao 
P'uh Tsze (Ko Hung, q.v.) alleges that from the mountains 
producing jadestone a liquid flows which, ten thousand years 
after issuing from the rock, becomes coagulated into a substance 
clear as crystal. If to tbis be added an appropriate herb it 
again becomes liquid, and a draught of it confers the gift of 
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living for a thousand years. The same wriftr observes that 
^ ^ (the "great and pure") is another name for the jade- 
stone, and that by swallowing a portion of it men may attain 
to the state of incorporeality and the power of soaring through 
the air — ^ f^ fj| ^. According to general Taoist legend, the 
mystic treatises of the immortals are inscribed upon tablets of 
jade 2 ^, and hence these priceless secrets, not seldom con- 
fided to the gaze of mortals who devote themselves to the 
accomplishment of transcendental perfection, are called 3g ^ 
^'id 5 ^ (jade-talismans). In the language of alchemy, more- 
over, 3E M or beverage of jade was the name given to the 
supreme elixir which combines the virtues of the draught of 
immortality and the philosopher's stone. See K'iung. 

938.— Yfj MEN I^AN She 3E P^ H ||. The portal said in 
Taoist legends to stand in the centre of the _h ffl ^' °^ P^''^ 
supernal mansion, the abode of the highest among the immortals. 

939. — YtJ NO 2 ^. The fairy attendants who act as 
handmaidens to Si Wang Mu. Tliey are also called jjlijl ^. 
There is one for each point of the compass, and their designa- 
tions correspond with the colours attributed to the respective 
five points. T. S. K., k. 43. 

940. — YtJ SiEN 2 filj. The designation proper to a cer- 
tain race of Immortals or genii, who have eaten of the leaves 
of the tree called KHen ^ or |g ^, which grows within the 
Moon, where, it is said, eight trees altogether flourish. The 
result of this food is that the bodies of those who eat of it become 
pellucid as crystal. K. P. W., k. i. This notion appears to 
be derived, in part at least, from the Buddhist sutras, where a 
tree called the |i ;£ ;i :^ (the tree of the King of Drugs) is 
said to grow on the Himalayas and to possess such magic 
virtues that whoever smells, touches, or tastes it is immediately 
healed of all diseases, (fi ??. ^ :& ffl.) 

941.— Yu T'ANG 5 ^. The designation given to a hall 
in the palace of the Emperors of the Han dynasty. During 
the T'ang dynasty the term was used to designate the oflJcial 
board whence Imperial decrees were issued, and in the reign 
Sung Yiiau-feng (A.D. 1078— 1086), it was applied as a 
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designation of the Haii-lin college, to which it has since 
remained attached. A common but unanthenticated explana- 
tion of the title refers it to the fact that magnolias 3g || once 
grew in front of the gateway of the College. 

942.— Ytj T'UNG ^ ^ and Yii Lang 3g gg, designations 
given in Taoist legends to the attendants upon the immortals, 
each of whom are represented as being waited upon by youthful 
servitors. 

943. — Yu Ts'iNG 2 -j^. A mountain in Heaven where, 
according to Taoist legends, the five reverend immortals 5£ ^ 
^L % have their abode. 

944.— Yu Ts'iNG Chao Ying Kung 3E ^ PH -S §•- 
The title given by Sung Chen Tsung to the vast and costly 
temple he caused to be erected in his palace for ancestral 
worship and the celebration of Taoist rites. Having been 
carried on day and night for seven years, the work of con- 
structing this edifice was completed in A.D. 1014. An in- 
calculable amount of treasure was lavished upon this under- 
taking, from which historians date the commencement of the 
Sung dynasty's decline. The entire structure was destroyed by 
fire in A.D. 1029. 

945.— YiJ Ch'e-kung J|t ii ^- * Si fi- Seventh century 
A.D. A hero of the wars which secured possession of the 
throne of China to the founder of the T'ang dynasty. His 
skill in managing the lance was unequalled, and his prowess 
was attested in many battles. Was created f|5 ^. From his 
alleged foreign (Tartar) descent he is frequently referred to as 
Hu King-teh j^Q I I ■ It is related of him that at a time 
when the apartments of the Emperor T'ang T'ai Tsung were 
grievously haunted by evil spirits he kept watch and ward with 
his colleague Ts'in K'iung and preserved the Sovereign from 
harm. In commemoration hereof the Emperor caused the 
portraits of the two worthies to be painted on his palace doors, 
and this custom has been continued to the present day, the 
two heroes becoming venerated as the P^ jpip, or divine guard- 
ians of the door. When their painted effigies are not depicted 
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in full, the characters % tK and fl; It are writj^n instead upon 
squares of red paper, which are pasted upon the doors ( |g fjl ij< 
|£). See No. 781, where a different version of the legend is 
given. Yii-ch'e Kung is said to have been in early life a 
blacksmith, and he is worsliipped to this day as the guardian 
spirit of blacksmith's shops, as I^u Pan is by carpenters. 

946.— Yu Fan ^ ^. * f^ Pi. A.D. 164—233. A 
scholar and statesman in the service of Sun K'lian, founder of 
the dynasty of Wu. Falling into disgrace, he was banished to 
Kwaug-chow (Canton), where he died. He took up his abode 
at the place of his exile in a spacious mansion, the site of 
which he converted into a park, to which from the trees it 
contained, the name =^ ^ was given. After his death, his 
family converted the property into a Buddhist monastery, and 
such it remains to the present day, under the name of 7^ ^ ^. 
During Yii Fan's exile he occupied himself in composing 
treatises, afterwards highly celebrated, on the Sze-ma Ts'ien's 
History and the Confucian books. 

947. — YtJ HiUNG ^ %_. A philosopher, commonly 
called Yii Tsze, [ -J^, who is reputed to have flourished B.C. 
1250, and to have been the instructor of the "Chief of the 
West" (see Si Peh). A treatise still in existence is ascribed to 
his pen, but with the exception of some fragmentary passages, 
it is believed to be of comparatively modern origin. Cf. W. 
N., p. 125. 

948.— YtJ Hu ^ HI- * 5^ ^^. A public functionary of 
great merit and distinction during the reigns of Han Ngan Ti 
and Shun Ti. In A.D. no, was appointed governor of the 
province of Chao Ko |g ^ (in modern Ho-nan), whence by 
his wise measures and skilful stratagems he succeeded in 
wholly extirpating a numerous band of brigands. 

949.— Yt) HwA i^ ^. A fabulous being said to dwell 
within the sun. Cf. T. S. K., k. 2. On the other hand, 
according to the :^ JlsJ j^, the name of the sun itself in the 
language of Taoist mysticism, is Yii I [ ^, corresponding to 
Kieh Lin ^ J|, as the name of the moon. Cf. K. P. W., j£. i. 
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950.— Yu K'lEN-ww ]^ 1^ % One of the patterns of 
filial piety, said to have flourished under the Ts'i dynasty, 
A.D. 500. Distinguished by devotion to care of his father 
during sickness. 

951.— Yu K'iNG ^ li^p. The title given to a political 
adventurer JJ^ pjt i: i- of the era of the Contending States, 
whose actual name has not been preserved. Having offered 
his services as a counsellor to Prince Hiao Cheng of Chao, B.C. 
265, the latter was so deeply impressed with his worth that at 
his first interview he presented him with one hundred ingots of 
gold and a pair of jade-stone tablets. At his second audience, the 
Prince conferred upon him the fief of Yii, whence his appellation 
is derived. His counsels were followed by the Prince in the 
latter's warfare with the State of Ts'in. Cf. S. K., k. 76. 

952.— YtJ KtJ 01 [g. A minister of Hwang Ti, B.C. 
2697, who (according to Sze-ma Cheng) was entrusted with 
the duty of observing the motions and portents of the stars in 
concert with Hi Ho -^ fu and Ch'ang I "^ ^, who respective- 
ly observed the sun and the moon. 

953.— Yu Lui ^ ^. See T'u Yii. 

954. — Yu Pag ^ ^. Fourth century A.D. A writer of 
the reign of Tsin YiJan Ti, A.D. 317 — 323. Principally 
known as the reputed author of a collection of legends entitled 

n$ni- Cf. w. N., p. 154. 

955.— Yu YUN-wijN J^ it % *^^^:5C• A.D. iiio— 
1174. A celebrated statesman of the reign of Sung Kao 
Tsung. In A.D. 1161, he was appointed comptroller of the 
army at the outset of the campaign undertaken for the defence 
of Nanking and the south bank of the Yang-tsze against the 
inroads of the Kin Tartars. He inflicted a severe defeat upon 
the enemy at a spot near Nanking, called ^ ^. He subse- 
quently held office as chief Minister of State, and died while 
occupying the post of Viceroy of Sliuh. 

956. — YUEH 1^ or Fu YtJEH ff [ . Tiie Minister who, 
according to the legend preserved in the Sku King (Cf. L. C. 
III., p. 248) was assigned by Heaven in a dream to King P'an- 
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Keng (14th century B.C.) An image of tli*fignre revealed 
to the sovereign in his dream was circulated throughout the 
Empire until the individual indicated in the dream was 
discovered. 

957. — YtJEH ^, the Moon, representing the concreted 
essence of the feminine principle in nature, as the masculine 
principle is embodied in the sun. The moon is consequently 
regarded as chief and director of everything subject in the 
cosmic system to the Yin |^ principle, such as darkness, the 
earth, female creatures, water, etc. Thus Pao P'uh Tsze 
declares with reference to the tides : " The vital essence ^ of 
the moon governs water ; and hence, when the moon is at its 
brightest, the tides are high." As the sun directs and 
symbolizes the soverign ruler, so the moon is an emblem and 
director of his consorts and ministers. The Emperor is said to 
" call the sun his elder brother and the moon his sister " A i 
^ B iM M (Cf S. L. F. art. yile/i). In the writings of Hwai- 
nan Tsze, the presiding genius of the moon, is said to be named 
Wang Shu ^ %f or Sien O ^ |5jif- Chinese and Indian legends 
agree in no respect more strikingly than with regard to the 
creatures by which the moon is said to be inhabited. These 
are the hare ^ (see No. 724), and the frog or toad, Chan-cMi 
W if — '^^ second character being variously written ^ and \^. 
According to De Gubernatis [Zoological Mythology, Vol. il. , p. 
375), the frog, which in certain hymns of the Rig Veda typifies 
the clouds, is "also identified with the pluvial moon." The 
earliest Chinese mythological writers convey a similar idea. 
Chang H8ng (q. v.) in his work entitled Ling Hien, narrates 
that "when How I (see No. 178) besought from Si Wang Mu 
the drug of immortality, Heng Ngo (see No. 94) stole it and 
fled to the mansion of the moon for refuge, where she was 
transformed into a hog {Chan-c/m). Sundry marvelous stories 
are narrated by Pao P'uh Tsze and other fabulists of the 
longevity of this creature, its attributes, etc., and a further 
approximation of the Chinese to the Hindoo or Aryan myth in 
this respect is to be noted in the name which has been assigned 
to it. Whilst the character, ranking under the radical ^, 
suggests to the eye an association with what we term the insect 
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tribe, the Ui'h Ya, the most ancient of Chinese dictionaries, 
describes the c/ia/i-c/m as a creatnre like tlie Jiia-vio tfj J!^' or 
frog, and this latter we find classed in immediate relationship 
with the cricket and the grasshopper. Here we encounter the 
notion expressed, according to De Gubernatis, in the Latin 
proverb raiia cum gryllo ; the frog and the grasshopper 
being identified with each other "on account of their shrill 
voices, their habit of hopping, and their mythical connection 
with the leaping moon." The moon, it is elsewhere stated, 
(p. 47) "is called the leaper or hopper, a nocturnal locust." 
In the illustrated edition of the Urh Ya, said to date from the 
Sung dynasty, while the hia-mo is figured among insects, we 
find the chaii-chu represented unmistakeably as a toad and 
placed together with drawings of a frog and of tadpoles among 
the fishes and chelonia. The singular form of development 
undergone by the frog, resembling that of certain species of 
insects, may have given rise to this confusion, but the diver- 
sity with which the sound chan-chu (or tti) is represented, 
affords reason to suspect that its origin was foreign. It can 
scarcely be doubted that the legend presented by Chang Heng 
in the ist century B.C., was derived from the same source with 
that existing among the ancient Hindoos. A cassia-tree j^ is 
also said to grow within the moon, and a man named Wu 
Kang (q. v.) is alleged to have been condemned to the endless 
task of hewing it down. Immortality is conferred upon those 
who eat of the leaves of this tree (see Yii Sien and Kwei). 
From the foregoing legends, the moon is metaphorically re- 
ferred to as Si ^ and ^ ^. The old man of the moon (^ ^) 
is popularly .said to tie together with an invisible cord the feet 
of those who are predestined to a betrothal. See Wei Ku. 

958. — Yuan j^. This character has been substituted in 
recent times for Huan 2 in consequence of the latter having 
formed part of the name of the second Emperor of the present 
dynasty (K'ang-hi(. 

959._YiJAN Chad 15% ^. A hero of one of the Tales of 
the Genii. It is narrated that during the reign of Han Ming 
Ti (A.D. 58 — 75), when rambling with his friend Uu Ch'gn 
|l] ^ among the T'ien-t'ai 5t "a lU, the two travellers lost 
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their way, and after wandering about for mai^ days, were at 
length guided by accident to a fairy retreat among the hills, 
where two beauteous sisters feasted them on the seeds of the hu- 
ma ^ Jtiji (hemp-plant) and admitted them to share their couches. 
Returning at length to their homes, after what had seemed 
a brief period of dalliance, they found with dismay that seven 
generations had elapsed since they left their homes (^i( jjlj ^). 

960. — Yuan CHiiN % M. A synonym in the language of 
Taoist mysticism for 'S. yii the jadestone (q. v.). 

961.— Yuan ChiJn % fift- * '^ ^- A.D. 779—831. A 
noted author of the period of the T'ang dynasty. 

962. — YOan Chwamu % ^ {or ^ I ). The religious 
designation of a Buddhist priest, surnamed f^, who left China 
in A.D. 629 for the purpose of visiting India in fulfilment of a 
vow. After an absence of seventeen years he returned in A.D. 
645, bringing back with him 657 volumes of the Buddhist 
scriptures, beside numerous sacred relics. The record of his 
travels, entitled ^C i^ W i^ Ifii has been translated by Prof. 
Stanislas Julien under the title oi HisiotJ-e de la vie de Hiotien- 
Tsang et de ses Voyages dans V Inde. Paris, 1853. 

963.— Yuan Hien ^x ^- * f'f' % Third century A.D. 
A nephew of Yiian Tsi (q.v.) and one of the Seven Worthies of 
the Bamboo Grove. Famous as a lover of music and wine and 
as a philosopher studying content and moderation in preference 
to the ways of ambition. 

964.— YUAN Mei g ^^. * ■? :t- t 1 ^- A.D. 1716 
— 1797. A scholar of the Han-lin degree, holding office at 
Nanking, where he gained high repute as a poet. 

965.— YUAN Ngang %^. * §ife. D. B.C. 148. A cele- 
brated soldier of the reigns of Han W^n Ti, King Ti, and Wu 
Ti. Like Ch'ao Ts'o (q. v.) he advocated the suppression of the 
then existing fiefs, the dangers threatened by which he fore- 
saw, but having been bribed by the Prince of Wu he event- 
ually persuaded the Emperor to doom Ch'ao Ts'o to death as a 
means of conciliating his rebellious kinsman. He perished 
finally by the hand of an assassin. 
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966. — YUAN P'u jt M- ^ name attributed to gardens in 
Mount Kw'en-lun (q. v.), where the genii are said to hold their 
assemblies. The term is also applied metaphorically to collec- 
tions of literature. 

967.— Yuan Shao g |g. * :^^. D. A.D. 202. A 
military commander at the close of the Han dynasty, when for a 
time he served under Tung-cho (q-v. ), and cooperated with the 
latter in A.D. 189, when the youthful Emperor and his brother 
were abducted from the capital by the faction of eunuchs. 
Pursuing the latter with his troops, he recovered the princes 
and put the conspirators to death, but on the supreme power 
being grasped by Tung-cho, he joined Ts'ao Ts'ao in opposing 
the usurper, and was recognized in A.D. 190, as leader of the 
confederacy formed for this purpose. From this period until his 
death he led a career of varied incident, now fighting as an ally 
with Ts'ao Ts'ao, and again as one of his opponents, but his 
life was cut short before he succeeded in achieving a position 
of real eminence. 

968.— YttAN Tsi |5% ^- *i3 ^- A.D. 210—263. A 
celebrated scholar and functionary, principally renowned by 
his habits of eccentricity and his love of music and winebib- 
bino-. Was one of seven congenial spirits who held revel 
together in a grove of bamboo (.see Chuh Lin.) He professed 
adherence to the doctrines of Lao-tsze and Chwang-tsze, 
preferring the quietism they preached to the more toilsome 
duties of public life. 

969.— Yuan Yang % %,. The male and female re- 
spectively of anas galericulata^ commonly called by Europeans 
the "mandarin duck." These beautiful waterfowl manifest, 
when paired, a singular degree of attachment to each other, 
and they have hence been elevated into an emblem of con- 
nubial affection and fidelity. 

970.— Yuan Yuan gjc X- * 6 :S- A.D. 1763— 1850. 
A public functionary of high distinction, and celebrated as a 
generous and enlightened patron of literature. Was Governor 
and Governor-General of several provinces. Beside numerous 
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works of his own on classical and antiquari^i subjects, he 
published a great number of treatises, the works of authors 
whose means were insufficient to meet the cost of printing. 

971. — Yung Ch'iJng § jj^. Reputed as one of the 
Assistants of the Emperor Hwang Ti, for whom he is said to 
have regulated the calendar and to have constructed a celestial 
globe. 

972. — Yung Yuan H ^g". Said, like the preceding, to 
have been an Assistant of Hwang Ti, and reputed as the first 
constructor of musical bells. 

973.— YtJN HwA Fu-jEN ^ ^ ^ A- A daughter of Si 
Wang Mu (q. v.). She is reputed to haunt the peaks of the 
Wu Shan (q. v.), and is said in Taoist legend to have saluted 
the great Yii while engaged in his engineering labours. 

974.— YtJN T'Ai 9 ^. A Hall devoted by Han Ming 
Ti (A. D. 58 — 75). to the reception of portraits of the famous 
statesmen who served his progenitor Kwang Wu Ti. The 
original number enshrined there was 28, to which four were 
subsequently added. 
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PART II. 
NUMERICAL CATEGORIES. 

1. — ~ ^. The Two Philosophers named Ch'eiig. 

1. Ch'eug Hao. See Part I., No. 107. 

2. Ch'eug I. See Part I., No. 108. 

2. — m ^. The Two ancient Emperors (with whom civi- 
lization commenced). 

1. Fuh-hi. See Part I., No. 146. 

2. Shen-nung. See Part I., No. 609. 

3. — M M- l^he Two Primary Forms or symbols repre- 
senting the two primordial essences. 

The equal divisions, or positive and negative essences, 
evolved by the j^ |^, or Ultimate Principle of being. These 
divisions are entitled (i) P^ and (2) |^, and are represented by 
the following symbols, from a repetition of which in divers 
combinatons the /V ${> or Eight Diagrams are formed. 

I. A continous straight line, called ^ ^, 

or the symbol of the Yan^- principle, corresponding 
to light, Heaven, masculinity, etc. 

2. A broken line, called [^ JH, or the symbol 

of the Yzji principle, corresponding to darkness, 
Earth, femineity, etc. See No. 241. 

4. — n ^. The Two Primary Essences,, — the Yan^ and 
Yin principles. See above. 
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5, — ^. The Two Venerable Men who*ailed the advent 

of the Chow dynasty. 

1. T'ai Kung. See Part I., No. 257. 

2. Peh I. See Part I., No. 543. 

6. — ~ ^. The Two Emperors of antiquity. 

1. Yao. See Parti., No. 900. 

2. Shun. See Part I., No. 617. 

Also, the God of War || i^, (see Part I., No. 297), and 
the God of Literature -^ % (see Part I., No. 849^ who are 
worshipped conjointly. 

7.—Z1 i^- The Two First Dynasties. 

1. ;g. The dynasty of Hia, B.C. 

2. ^. The dynasty of Yin, B.C. 

8, — ~ ^. The Two Capitals of the Han Dynasty, 

1. U I , the Western Capital, ^ ^ Ch'ang-ngau. 

2. y^ \ , the Easter Capital, f§ ^ I^oh-yaug. 

9. — ^ flg. The Two lyuminaries, — the Sun and the 
Moon. 

10. — H ^- '^he Three Penal Sentences. (Promulgated 
by the founder of the Han dynasty, B.C. 202, who abolished 
the enactments of Ts'in She Hwang-ti and proclaimed the 
following in their stead : Life shall be given for life ; com- 
pensation shall be given for wounds : imprisonment shall be 
the penalty for robbery.) 

10a. — H j£. The Three Correct Courses (or Beginnings 
of the Year). 

This phrase, of doubtful meaning in the Sku King 
("Speech at Kan," cf. L,.C. in, p. 153), is employed to 
designate the three successive changes in the commencement 
of the year. Under the Hia dynasty the year began in the 
first month of spring, or H, under the Shang in the twelfth 
month, or ^, and under the Chow dynasty in the eleventh 
month or ■^. On the reform of the calendar in B.C. 104 the 
usage of the Hia dynasty was reverted to for the commencement 
of the Chinese year. 
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11. — H ^- The Three Vehicles or Conveyances (Sanskrit 
Triydna), and the respective doctrines and degrees of saintship 
appertaining thereto. 

1- ^ 1^- Sanskrit Srdvaka (lit. those who listen). 

2- m ft- Sanskrit Pratyeka Buddha (lit. those who 
have perfected intelligence). 

3. ^ ^. Sanskrit Bddhisattiva (lit. one whose essence 
has become intelligence). Cf. E. H., s. v. 

12. — H %• The Three Commentaries (on the ^ f^ or 
Annals of Confucius). 

1. The Commentary of Kung-yang. See Part i., No. 
290. 

2. The Commentary of Tso K'in-ming. See Part I., 
No. 744. 

3. The Commentary of Kuh-Hang. See Part I., No. 
282. Cf. W. N., p. 5. 

13. — H V\- The Three Principal Rivers of Northern China 
(during the Han dynasty). 

I. M ; the Yellow River. 2. 'i^ ; the river Loh. 3. 
^ ; the river I. 

14. — H ?i rI- The Three Tribunals of Judicature. 

^^ These are the JflJ ^, Board of Punishments ; the -^^ 31 
^, or Court of Judicature ; and the iiJ ^ ^, or Censorate, 
which unite to form a supreme court of revision. 

15. — ;£ f|. The Three Prefectures, — surrounding and 
comprising the Imperial city (Ch'ang-ngan), during the Han 
dynasty. In the reign of Wu Ti, B.C. 140, they bore the 
following names : — 

I. % %. 2. % M- 3- tk M.- 

16.— H P- The Three Forms of Taxation in vogue until 
A.D. 781. ""(See Yang Yen, Part I., No. 898.) 

1. f^. Land tax. Levied at the rate of one picul of 
grain for each (f) adult male tenant. 

2. ji- State labour (corvee). Twenty days in each year. 

3. f3. Tribute on produce in kind. 
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17. — H ^- 1*he Three Paternal Relationships beside 
that of Father. 

1- I^ /§ IB K- Stepfather in whose household one lives. 

2- /P I I I I • Stepfather in whose household one does 
not live. 

3- ^ IS # j8f ■ Husband of a stepmother into whose 
household one removes. 

^*^ For these degrees of relationship special laws exist in 
reference to mourning. 

18.— H f/c- The Three Decades of Heat. 

I. t( I • 2. 4* I . 3- * I • 

^*^ In the Chinese calendar, three periods of ten days 
each are designated as above. The first commences on the 
third day corresponding to the sign j^, in the cycle of ten 
"stems" (see No. 296), after the "summer solstice" ^ jj^ 
period ; the second on the fourth similar day ; and the last on 
the first J^ day after the "commencement of autumn" ^ 7^ 
period. During these intervals, the principle of cold [^ is held 
to be " iu suppression," whence the use of the term {^. 

19. — H It- The Three Regions of Han, — a tract of 
country now forming the southern portion of Korea, and divided 
during the Han dynasty into three kingdoms or principalities, 
called ,^ I , M I . and ^ I . 

20.— H |1^. The Three Great River Defiles. 

I- M 'h iW- The Defile of the West River (^ ^), in 

Kwang-tung. 
2. a? llj I The Defile of the Wu Shan on the Yang- 

tsze, (see Part I., No. 873). " 
3- W P^ I • The Defile of Si Ling, on the Yellow River. 

21.— H M- The Three Great Rivers (of ancient China). 
I. ^ Jflf, the Yellow River. 2. fH [ , the river Hwai. 
3. i^ \ , the river lyoh. 
Also, the Three Regions adjacent to the Yellow River, 
iemp. Han dynasty, viz : i. Jpj ^- 2. JrT p^. 3. fpj y^. 

22. — ^ -g-. The Three Powers united in Nature. 

I. Heaven. 3. |^, the Yang- principle. 3. [^, the 

Via principle. (See anfe, No. 3. ) 
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Of these the ancient philosophy of the Taoists declared 
that neither possesses by itself the power of giving life. The 
union of the three alone embodies creative force. 

Also, construed as the union of the Three Powers (see 
post, No. 64), and adopted in this sense as the designation of 
the secret society known as the = /^ -g- or Triad Association. 

23.— H @. The Three Chief Rulers under the Emperor 
Shun. (K. F. Iv.) 

I. Peh I: see Part I., No. 543. 2. Yii ; see Part I., 
No. 931. 3. Tsi ; see Part I., No. 740. See also j\J^. 

24. — 3 %.- ^^^ Three Primordial Sovereigns. 

I. Fuh-hi ; see Part I., No 146. 2. Sheu-nung ; see 
Part I., No. 609. 3. Hwang-ti ; see Part I., No. 
225. Cf. also Part III., Introduction. 

25. — H t- T'he Three Good or Compassionate Men (of 
the Yin dynasty, B.C. 1130). 

I. Wei Tsze ; see Part. I., No. 844. 2. Ki Tsze ; see 
Part I., No. 242a. 3. Pi Kan ; see Part I., No. 552. 
Cf. I/. C. I, p. 194. 

26.— H ii. The Three Cardinal Objects of Duty. 
The Sovereign is the object of a subject's duty, the father 
of a son's, and the husband of a wife's. 

27.— H !^ (I. of the Taoists). The Three Regions (of 
Existence), i. 5^. The Heavens. 2. Ji. The Earth. 3. 
•jY,. The Waters. These are sometimes indicated by the 
expression J;i, 4*) T) °r above, the middle, and below. 

28.— H E (II- of the Buddhists). The Three Regions (of 
successive Existence). Sanskrit TT-dilbkya. 

1. :g^ ^. Sanskrit Kdmadhdtu, the region of desire or 
earthly longings. 

2. %^\ . Sanskrit RUpadhAtti, the reigion of form. 

3- ^ •& I ■ Sanskrit ArUpadkdtu, the region of form- 
lessness. Cf. E. H. , p. 147. 

29.— H U.- The Three Rivers (of Yang-chow). 

I. ^ fe a- 2- M IS I • 3- mm\- (t. s. k., k. 

II.) 
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The above constitutes one of the numer<itis explanations 
presented by Chinese scholars with reference to the ^ ^, 
which are mentioned in the "Tribute of Yii," and the disputes 
concerning which "are endless." (Cf. 1/. C. , iii., p. 109.) 
In general, the expression denotes the ancient mouths — what- 
ever may have been their real course — of the river Yang-tsze. 

30. — H Wd- The Three Systems of Doctrine (or Religion). 
I- M i • The system of the literati (Confucianism). 

2. f^ I . The system of SAe (Shakyamuui, t. e. Bud- 
dhism). 

3. JE I . The system of Tao (Taoism). 

The above constitute the recognized systems of religion, 
philosophy, and ethics among the Chinese. 

31.— H fJk- The Three Heroes or Champions (of the 
foundation of the Han dynasty, B. C. 206). 

1. Chang L,iang ; see Part I., No. 26. 

2. Han Sin ; see Part I., No. 156. 

3. Ch'en P'ing ; see Part I., No. 102. 

Note. For the last-named in the above list, Siao Ho (see 
Part I., No. 578), is substituted by the K. F. I^. 

32. — H ■^. The Three Ages or Periods of antiquity. 

1. The age of Fuh-hi, B.C. 2852. 

2. The age of Wen Wang of Chow, B.C. 1150. 

3. The age of Confucius, B.C. 557. 

33.— H JK, or H J>. The Three L,esser Ministers of State 
(under the Chow dynasty"). 

1. il? %. The Junior Tutor. 

2. ^> ff. The Junior Assistant. 

3. >> %. The Junior Guardian. 
Cf. L. C, III., p. 527. 

34.— H ^ y^ ^- The Three Classes of Female Devotees 
and the six kinds of Old Wives. 

1. ^ ^. The Buddhist nun. 

2. -JE I . The Taoist nun. 

3- ib I- The female professor of the art of divination. 

4. ^ ^. The brokeress. 
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5- M I • '^^^ marriage go-between. 

6. |i]j I . The professor of spiritual manifestations. 

7- M. \ • Tlie professional praying-woman. 

8. 3^ I . The female herbalist. 

9. 5fi I . The midwife. 

^*^ According to the author of the ^ Iff ft (A.D. 1366), 
"whoever has these mischief-makers about his house is sure to 
meet with trouble." 

35, — 2 2^. The Three Chief Ministers of State under the 
Chow dynasty. 

^- ikM The Grand Tutor. 
2. ;j^ f|: The Grand Assistant. 

3- lie # The Grand Guardian. Cf. h- C. in., p. 527. 
Under the Han dynasty, the above titles were supplanted 
by the following : — 

T. ±m Ml- 2. ^^ n m- 3- :^c n '#• 

Of these, the first was charged with the direction of all 
military affairs, the second with the supervision of public works, 
and the third with that of all matters relating to civil office. 

36. — 3 :g. The Three Hosts or Armies. 

Under^the Chow dynasty, a feudal state of the first class 
was entitled to maintain three hosts or bodies of troops, each 
numbering 2,500 men. 

37. — H *§•. Identified with No. 76, posi. 

38. — H ^- The Three Luminaries. 

I. H The Sun. 2. M The Moon. 3. g The Stars. 

39. — ^ If. The Three Refuges (Sanskrit Trisharana). 

The Buddhist profession of faith, consisting in the formula 
IS fiS f^ I take refuge in Buddha ; 1 \ \^ \ take refuge in 
Dharma (the religious law) ; I I ft I take refuge in Sangha 
(the priesthood or church). Cf. E. H., p. 151. 

40.— 3 p. The Three Kingdoms or Dynasties— estab- 
lished on the downfall of the house of Han, A.D. 220. 

1. ||. Wei ; see Ts'ao Ts'ao, Part I., No. 768. 

2. ^. Shuh ; see Liu Pei, Part L, No. 415. 

3. J^. Wu ; see Sun K'iian, Part I., No. 632. 
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41. — 3 ff (I). The Three Forms of Sacri#ce. 

I. jjig ^ ipi^. The worship addressed to the spirits of 
Heaven. 

2- ^ ifi IS- l^hs worship addressed to the spirits of 
Earth. 

2)- ^ K %■ The worship addressed to the spirits of 
Men. Cf. Iv. C. iii., p. 47. 

42.-3 St (II)- The Three Rituals. 

1. jH 1 . The Decorum Ritual, 

2. jil 1 . The Ritual of Chow. 

3- if E- The Record of Rites. Cf. W. N., p. 4. 

43. — H M- The Three Spiritual Influences. 
The spiritual influences appertaining to the Three Powers, 
viz., Heaven, Earth and Man. 

44.— H ;§.. The Three Epitomes of the Art of War. 

The ancient treatise on the art of war, entitled & ^, and 
ascribed to the pen of Hwang Shih Kung (see Part I, No. 
223\ is divided into three sections, called J; [ , 4* I , and T^ | . 

45. — H fi (I)- The Three Precious Ones. (Sanskrit 
Triratna. ) 

The Trinity of the Buddhist belief, consisting in Buddha, 
Dharma (the law) and Sangha (the congregation of believers). 
These three conceptions are symbolized by images to which 
worship is addressed in Buddhist temples. Cf. E.H., p. 150. 

46.— H % (II). The Three Precious Things of a Ruler. 
I- ± M> the territory. 2. A J^, the people. 3. 1^ :^, 
the affairs of government. (Mencius.) Cf. L,. C. 
II., p. 368. 

47.— H llj. The Three Isles of the Genii. See P'eng- 
lai Fang-chang, Ying-chow, Part I. 

48.— H !#• The Three Texts of the Book of Odes. 

1. ^ I . The Odes as preserved by Mao Ch'ang ; see 
Part I. , No. 480. 

2. i^ I . The Odfes-of the State of I,u. 

3. ^ I . The Odes of the State of Ts'i. Cf. W.N., 
P- 3- 
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49. — H ^ The Three Regulators of Time. 

I. 0. The Sun. 2. ^. The Moon. 3. =[. The 
"Bushel ; " a part of the constellation of Ursa Major, 
anciently believed to indicate, in its periodic revolu- 
tion, the courses of the seasons. Noie. The above 
phrase is also used interchangeably with ^ %, see 
ante, No. 38. 

50. — H Iffi- The Three Sacrificial Animals. 

I. ^. The Ox. 2. ^. The Goat. 3. ^. The Pig. 

51._= ^. The Three Holy Men. 

I. Yao ; see Part I., No. 900. 2. Shun; see Part I., 
No. 617. 3. Yii; see Part I., No. 931. 
According to Mencius, the Three Holy Ones were Yii, 
Chow Kung, and Confucius. 

Another enumeration accords the title to Wen Wang, Wu 
Wang, and Chow Kung. (T. S. K.) 

52. — ;= J^. Tlie Three Forms of Obedience. 

1. E I ^- The subject's to the sovereign. 

2. •? I K- The son's to the father. 

3- ¥ I :^- The wife's to the husband. Cf. ante, 
No. 26. 

53. — 3 'f|. The Three Mental Qualifications of a Student. 

1. IK I • Power of application. 

2. ^ I . Memory. 

3. 1^ I . Understanding. 

54. — ^ ^. The Three Auspicious Stars. 

I. la ^. The star of happiness. 

2- li 1 • The star of emolument. 

3. ^ I . The star of longevity. 

55. 2 ^. The Three Great Men named Su. 

I. Su'Siin, called ^ | or the Elder Su. See Part I., 

No. 622. 
a. Su She, called :k I or the Greater Su. See Part 

L, No. 623. 
3. Su Ch6h, called >J, | or the Lesser Su. See Part 

I., No. 624. 
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56.— H fii- 'i'he Three Dynasties of Antiquity. 
I. g. The dynasty of Hia, B.C. 2205 to 1767. 
2- ■^i [or It]. The dynasty of Shang or Yin, B.C. 

1766 to 1123. 
3. J^. The dynasty of Chow, B.C. 1123 to 250. 

57.— H ■^. The Three Terraces. 

Six stars forming part of the constellation Ursa Major are 
thus designated. They are depicted in three pairs, forming 
successive angles below that portion of the constellation which 
is called the 5|.. 

58. — H S- The Three Supreme Boards or Councils. 
Under the Han dynasty : 

I. 14* I , comprised the f^ *:, or Chief Functionaries 
of Administration. 

2- ,^ I , comprised the ^^ ^, or Recording Counsellors. 
3. i^ j , comprised the |f ^, or Imperial Chamberlains. 
Under the Sui dynasty. 

I. t% ^, or Imperial Chamberlains. 

2- pi M, or High Officers of Government. 

3- & ^) or Imperial Counsellors. 

59.— H ft- The Three Isles of the Genii. See anie, 
No. 47. 

60. — H ^ The Three Kinds of Abundance to be wished 
for. 

1. ^ jjig. Abundance of good fortune. 

2. I %. Abundance of years (^longevity! 

3. I ^ . Abundance of male offspring. 

61. — H ^- The Three recognized Capitals (up to the 
period of the Sung dynasty). 

!• M ^- Ch'ang-ngan. 

2. f§ |§. Loh-yang. 

3. -If. ^. Pien-liang. 

62.— H 3^. The Three Inferior Paths of Transmigration. 
Seeposi, No, 207. 
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63. — H j§. The Three Cyclopaedic Works. 
I. ji M. The r'un£ Tien, by Tu Yeo. 
3. I J^,. The rung Che, by Cheng Tsiao. 
3. \ ^. The Tung ICao, by Ma Twan-liu. 

64. — H '^' ■ 1^'^iE Three Powers of Nature (also called I 
^ and I %.). 

1. 5^, Heaven. 2. J^, Earth. 3. A, Man. 

The universe, or creation in general. ^*,^ In the system 
of ontology based upon the Diagrams of Fuh-hi, Heaven is 
held to be typified by the upper line, Earth by the lower, and 
Man by the middle line of the ^j^ or trigram. 

65.— H W< (I)- The Three-fold Canon of the Buddhist 
Scriptures. (Sanskrit Tripitdka, lit. three baskets.) 
I- ^ % W- The Siitras, or doctrinal records. 

2. Hit ^. The Vinaya, or writings on discipline. 

3. % Bj[^ ^. The Abhidharraa, or writings on meta- 
physics. Cf. E. H. , p. 150. 

66.— H il (11). The Three. Divisions of Tibet. 

1. llJ I . Anterior Tibet. 2. 4« | . Central Tibet. 
3. ^ I . Ulterior Tibet. 

67, — H ^- The Three Divisions of the State of Ts'in 
(parcelled out by Hiang Yii, — see Part I., No. 165). 

I- m.- 2. m. 3- li- 
es. — H@- The Three Provinces of Ts'u(2nd century B.C.). 
I- jf I , or ^ I^. Part of modern Kiangsi and Ngau- 
hwei. 

2. "%, [ , or Jj^. Part of modern Kiaugnan. 

3. W I ; or 1^ ^. Part of modern Hupeh, etc. 

69. — H %.• The Three Degrees of Kindred. 

According to the jg) Sf, these are One's-self, Father, and 
Son. The correct enumeration was in later ages considered 
as embracing Father, Sons, and Grandchildren. Under the 
Han dynasty, the term was interpreted as signifying father, 
mother, and wife, with their respective kindred. T. S. K., 
k. 28. 
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70, — ;= ij}^. The Three Degrees of DepeiH'ence befitting 
a woman. 

1. I ^. Upon her father. 

2. I ^. Upon her husband. 

3. I -J". Upon her son. 

71. — 2 2. The Three Founders of the Ancient Dy- 
nasties. 

I. Yii. 2. T'aug. 3. Wen Wang. Cf. L. C. 11., p. 
313. K. C, k. 5. 

72. — H ^- The Three Divisions of the Kingdom of Wu. 

I. ^JPI. 2. ^m. 3- -t ^ (or fl- li). 
Also designated J^ 1,4* I i ^"<1 W | • 

73. — H Mt- T'^e Three Systems of the Book of Changes. 
I. -Ji lli. 2. If m- 3- M ^■ 

^*^ The above are the designations of three successive 
systems of divination and philosophy which are believed to 
have been developed at different periods from the diagrams of 
Fuh-hi (see post, No. 241), but of which only the last-named 
'has been preserved. By some writers, L,ien Shan is looked 
upon as a designation of the Emperor Sh8n-nang, whose system 
is said to have borne this name under the Hia dynasty, and 
Kwei Ts'ang of the Emperor Hwang Ti, whose system the 
Shang dynasty followed. By others again, following the 
{Ij ;^ 1^, Lien Shan is regarded as a title of Fuh-hi. A third 
explanation (Cf. W. N., p. 2) represents I^ien Shang as signify- 
ing, literally, " United Hills," with reference to the hexagram 
'^'^ with which its order of arrangement commenced (the 
^ or "mountain" diagram), and Kwei Ts'ang as " Reverting 
Deposit," owing to its commencement with the symbol i^, 
earth. Both these systems, together with that of the JU ^, 
are believed to have been in existence under the Chow dynasty, 
but they are now no longer known. 

74.— H il- The Three Stellar Groups. 

I- ^ ii (+ I) ; comprising 15 stars : The northern 

Circumpolar group. 
3- :{: I (Jl I ); comprising 10 stars ; space within stars 

in Leo and Virgo, with Coma Berenices, etc. 
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3- 5c "iff (T I ^> comprising 22 stars ; space bounded by 
Serpens, etc. Cf. Observatio7is of Chinese Comets, 
&c., by John Williams, F.S.A., London, 1871. 

75. — H M- 1^1's Three Principalities of Yiieh (second and 
first centuries B. C. ). 

1. ^ I . The modern Kiangsu and jDart of Chekiang. 

2. ^ I . The modern Fukien and part of Chekiang. 

3. ^ [ . The modern Kwangtung and part of Touquin. 

76. — H TC (^)- '^^^^ Three Primordial Powers recognized 
by the Taoist philosophy, viz.: Heaven, Earth, and Water, 
over each of which a special deity presides. See anie No. 27. 

77.— H 7C (II)- The Three Great Periods of Time. 
According to some of the Chinese chronologists, time is 
divided into three vast intervals or cycles, termed ^Ci and 
embracing 24,192,000 years. They are designated J: | , 4* I > 
f I . The latter designations are likewise applied to the 
following periods of the year, viz : the 5th of the first, seventh 
and tenth moons. 

78. — ^ ^. The Four Members of the Human Frame. 
^ :^,— The Arms. ^ J£,— The Legs. 

79. — pg -^^ The Four Cardinal Points. 

North, Soutli, East, and West. (The term is sometimes 
employed to designate all tliose parts of the world lying out- 
side China, which is 4*1 the Centre.) 

80. — 59 li- The Four Metropolitan Prefectures of the 
T'aug dynasty. 

1. 1^. 2.*. 3- lis (E ^ flj)- 4-mm^M)- 

81. — Q f^. The Four Seas (believed to form the limit of 
the parallelogram which constitutes the habitable earth, 
according to Chinese notions ; aud hence used as a synonym 
for the Chinese Empire). 

82. — pg ^. The Four Martial Leaders of the era of the 
Contending States. See M8ng Ch'ang Kiin, Sin Ling Kiin, 
P'ing Yiian Kiin, and Ch'uu Shen Kiin, Part L 
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83. — US hS- The Four Recluse Greyheads. • 

1. m H &, named B ^^ ^■ 

2. M w 5V. "amed -i ^. 

3- *i m ^• 

4- :^ m ^ ^, "araed j^ |fj- 
Of these four worthies it is related that toward the close of 
the reign of Ts'iu She Hwaiig-ti, or area B.C. 2i2, in despair 
with the troublous times and the disorders of the State, they^ 
retired to a hermit life in the mountains of Shang j*^, whence, 
however, they came forth after the establishment of the Han 
dynasty, taking service, about B.C. 190, under the Empress 
IvU. It has been surmised that the withdrawal of these individ- 
uals from the world may have been due to the exhortations of 
early Buddhist missionaries. 

84.-^3 [XI (or pg IF:). The Four Great Criminals of An- 
tiquity. 

I. Hwan Tow, see Parti., No. 212. 2. Kung Kung, 

see Part I., No. 284. 3. Kwen, see Part. I., No. 302. 

4. £ -g-. The Chief of the San Miao tribe. 

These persons were severally banished or criminally dealt 

with for their respective shortcomings by the Emperor Shun. 

Cf. L. C. HI., p. 39. 

85. — Hg fpT. The Four Great Rivers of Northern China. 

I. n 'm- 2. ^ M. 3. 1; 1^ jpj. 4. ^ -^ ?pi. 

86. — P3 Ui- Tlie Barbarians generally : from the four 
quarters. Cf. L. C. iii., p. 55. 

87.— pg. The Four Polar Extremities of Earth. {M S$.-) 

1. South, called f^- ^, where the sun takes rest. 

2. North, called ^ ^, over which the pole-star stands. 

3. East, called -j^ ^JS, the point where the sun rises. 

4. West, called -j,^ ^, the point where the sun sets. 

88.-0 M- The Four Studies Proper to Woman. 

!• M f*- Right Behaviour, viz : to be chaste and docile, 

2. I =■. Proper Speech, ^ /^. 

3. I ^. Proper Demeanour, viz : to be pleasing and 

submissive, ^ ^. 
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4. I Jfj. Proper Employment, viz : handiwork {lit. silk 
and thread). ^, %. 

89. — 13 fM- The Four Classics (as arranged under the 
Han dynasty). 

I- ^ JS- The Commentary of Tso K'iu-ming. 

2. ^ ^. The Commentary of Kuh-liang. 

3- "6" % fij #• The old Text of the Book of History. 

4. ^ If. The Odes collected by Mao Ch'ang. (T. S. K.) 

90. — |I3 J^- The Four Divisions of the Imperial Library 
instituted under the T'ang dynasty. Corresponding with the 
four categories of literature ; see %. 

91. — 13 '^- The Four Quadrants, or Divisions of the 28 
Constellations. 

1. ^- [or ^] ||. The Azure Dragon — on the East. 

2. S p\i- The Sombre Warrior — on the North. 

3- :3c % [or ^]. The Vermilion Bird— on the South. 
4. ^ j^^. The White Tiger— on the West. See post, 
No. 313. 

92. — 13 ;§-. The Four Princes of the era of the Contend- 
ing States. See ante, No. 82. 

93. — pg ||. The Four great Frontier Passes of the Tang 
dynasty. 

I- ii ^ IS- The Eastern Pass, in j^J Jil. 

2. jti I . The Southern Pass, in 'jl^ | . 

3. tii: I . The Western Pass, in Jg.>^ Jj^. 

4. ^- I . The Northern Pass, in ]^ f\. 

94. — pg n. The Four Supernatural (or Spiritually- 
endowed) Creatures. 

1. 1^. The Lin ; see Part I., No. 389. 

2. li.. The Feng ; see Part I., No. 134. 

3. ft. The Tortoise ; see Part I., No. 299. 

4. ||. The Dragon ; see Part I., No. 451. 

95. — 09 K- The Four Treasures (of the writing table). 
I. g. Ink. 2. IS, Paper. 3. |^, Pencil. 4. ^, 
Ink-slab. 
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96. — pg M£- The Four Sages associated witPConfucius. 

I. Yen Hwei, see Part I., No. 913. 2. Tseng Shen, 

see Part I., No. 739. 3. Tsze Sze, see Part I., No. 

321. 4. Meng K'o (Mencius), see Part I., No. 494. 

The above four wortliies are associated in the next rank to 

Confucius in the arrangement of memorial tablets and of 

sacrificial worship in the State temples. They are named by 

Legge the ' ' four Assessors. ' ' 

97.-0 ^. The Four Borders of the Empire. (T. S. K.) 
!• ftS M.^ on the East. 2. ^ ^, on the South. 3. ^ 
^, on the West. 4. ^ %, on the North. 

98.-0 ^. The Four Categories of Literature (arranged 
under the T'ang dynasty). 

1. ^ ^, comprising the Classics i^ ^, containing 11 
sub-divisions |g. 

2. 2» I I comprising the Historians ^ | , containing 
13 sub-divisions ^. 

3. ^ I , comprising the Philosophers ■^ | , containing 
17 sub-divisions ^. 

4. T I , comprising the Poets and Miscellanists ^ | , 
containing 3 sub-divisions ||. T. S. K., k. 31. 
Cf. W. N., Introduction, viii. 

99.-0 f# (I). The Four Versions of the Book of Odes. 

1. @ I . The Odes of Ts'i. 

2. i^ I . The Odes of Lu. 

3. H I . The Odes of Han. 

4. ^ I . The Odes of Mao Ch'ang. T. S. K., k. 31. 
Cf W. N., p. 3. 

100.— If (11^. The Four Divisions of the Book of Odes. 

1. g SL- Ballads of the Various States. 

2. :k H- Greater Eulogies. 

3. >J> ;J|. Lesser Eulogies. 

4. aj. Songs of Homage. Cf. W. N., p. 3. 

lOL— £. The Four First Imperial Recorders. 

I. Ts'ang Hieh. See Part L, No. 756. 2. Tsii Sung. 
See Part I., No. 747. 3. Li Show. See Part I., 
No. 367. 4. K'ung Kia, a minister of Hwang Ti. 
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102. — izg p} ^ The Four Footsteps oi- modes of acquiring 
supernatural powers. (Sanskrit Riddhipddah.) Cf. E. H. , p. 104. 

103. — pg ^. The Four Tones of Chinese Pronunciation. 
(Arranged by Shen Yo, see Part I., No. 613). 

1. >"ji I . The even tone. 

2. J2 I . The ascending tone. 

3- i I • 'i^^is receding tone. 
4. X. I • 1^1i£ entering tone. 

104. — m g. The Four Holy Men or preeminent Sages. 
I. Shun. 2. Yii. 3. Chow Kung. 4. Confucius. 

105. — Hg *. The Four Canonical Books (as arranged by 
Ch'eng I and Chu Hi). 

1. !$. The ;^ I , or "Great Learning." 

2. ff. The tfi I , or "Doctrine of the Mean." 

3. %^. The 1 sg^ or " Conversations of Confucius. " 

4- :£. The Sayings of Mencius. 

106. — %. The Four Accomplishments or subjects of 
Study (Confucian Period). 

1. If. The Book of Odes. 2. %. Tlie Book of History. 

3. ||. The Record of Rites. 4. ^. The Book of Music. 

107.— %■ The Four [Secondary] Figures of the Eight 
Diagrams, deduced from the Two Primary Symbols (See Nos. 
3 and 241.) 

I. 'Z^^Zi Two lines, called -j^ |5^. 

2. Two lines, called >J? |^. 

3. Two lines, called >J? |5^. 

4. — ~ Two lines, called ^ ^. 

These figures are held to synthesize with the powers and 
phenomena of Nature in the following manner : 

No. I, T''ai Yang, corresponds with the sun, heat, the 
mental disposition "fij, the eyes, that which is first or 
greatest ^, and that which is imperial ^. 
No. 2, T''ai Yin, corresponds with the moon, cold, the 
passions jf , the ears, that which unites %, the divine 
sovereign ^. 
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No. 3, Shao Yaiig, corresponds with tli*stais, da)-liglit, 
the outward t'onn ^, the nose, revolving motion, a 
rightful prince J. 

No. 4, S/tao Yiii^ corresponds with the planets, night, 
the bodily frame '^, the mouth, successive genera- 
tions, usurping or belligerent rulers '^. T. S. K., k. i. 

108. — B :/c- Tiie Four Elements tof the Buddlii.st Phi- 
losophy). 

I. Earth 2. Water. 3. Fire. 4. Air. 

The Taoists use the same expression, but with reference 
to a passage in the Tao Teh King (chap. 25), where Eao Tsze 
declares thai ' ' Tao is great ■,. Heaven is great ; Earth is great ; 
the Sovereign is great. ' ' 

108a.— m ^^ -^l. The Four Great Continents (Buddhist). 

1- [i I? iE, [or ?1 % tf]- Jambudwipa. 

2- % -T: ^, [or i)U ^ ^t]- Videha or Purvavideha. 

3- 'fl KI5 ^, [or ^ |5£ ;g]. Godhanya or Aparagodana. 

4- fi M. W\- [or ^ 1^ ill]- Kurudwipa or Uttarakuru. 
^.^ According to the cosmogoii)' of the Buddhist Sutras, 

the above-named four continents [or islands], lie respectivelv 
South, East, North, and West of Mount Meru, the sacred 
mountain forming the centre of this universe. India, China, 
and the adjacent countries are comprised within the limits of 
Jambudwipa, which takes its name from the great y«;«A« tree 
growing at its northern extremity (of. ^i |?. ^ i 0. Cf. 
E. H., pp. 36, II, 100, 158. 

109.— H t|. The Four Parts of the Human Frame. 

1. Sf. The Head. 2. ^. The Trunk. 3. ^. The 
Arms. 4. Jg,. The Legs. 

110.-0 55 i. The Four Heavenly Kings (Sanskrit 
Dtvarddja. ) 

I- ti BI 1 riB, Sanskrit Dhritarashtra. 

2. tl: ;|i %]] X, Sanskrit Virudhaka. 

3- Bit li ti X. Sanskrit Virupaksha, called ^ g the 
Wide-eyed. 

4- it^ f^, Sanskrit Vaicravana, called % ^ the 
Much-hearing. 
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These four celestial potentates are fabled in later Buddhist 
tradition as ruling the legions of supernatural beings who guard 
the slopes of Paradise INIonnt Meru), and they are worshipped 
as the protecting deities of Buddhist sanctuaries. Pu K'ung 
(see Part I. No. 554) is said to have introduced their worship 
into China in the 8th century A.D. Cf. K. Y., k. 34. 

111. — M. Tiie Four Great Streams of ancient China. 

(M^l.) 

I. ^. The Yangtsze Kiaug. 2. ff|. The Hwai. 3. jpf. 
The Yellow River. 4. p. The Tsi. T. S. K.,k. 11. 

112. — Hg j^. The Four Fundamental Principles. Accord- 
ing to Mencius, these are "the policy of commiseration, the 
feeling of shame and dislike, the feeling of modesty and com- 
plaisance, and the feeling of approving and disapproving," 
which form respectively the principles of the four virtues of 
"benevolence, righteousness, propriet)-, and knowledge." See 
ilfft'. Cf. I.. C. II., p. 79. 



113. — If. The Four Ministries of State (instituted 
under the reign of Han Ch'eng Ti.) 

I- if^ 1^ I- The Ministry of the Presence or Council. 

2. Zl ^ ^ [. The i\Iinistry of Civil Administration. 

3. J:^ I . The Ministry of the Interior. 

4. § I . The Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

114. — 13 If^. The F'our Stellar Influences ruling the |7g ^ 
(q.v.) and similarly named. 

115.— H (I). The Four Corners of the Earth. 
The four intermediate points of the compass, viz., N. E., 
S. E., N. W., S. W. 

116. — la H (II). The Four Supports of a State (according 
to the philosopher Chwang Tsze). 

I. Sf . Decorum. 2. ^. Uprightness of mind. 3. ^. 
Honesty. 4. 'SiK:- A sense of honour. 

117. — M- The Four Sacred Mountains. 

I. t§- 3. m. 3- ^- 4- I'M- Cf L. C, III., p. 35. 
See IL %,pos/, No. 176. 
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118. — 35. '^. The Five Constituents of Worth (or Con- 
stant Virtues, displayed, according to tlie teachings of Con- 
fucius, by the perfect man). 

I. iz- Benevolence. 2. ^. Uprightness of mind. 3. 
If. Propriety in demeanour. 4. ^. Knowledge, or 
enlightenment. 5. fg. Good Faith. 

119.— 2L ¥• See Part I., No. 858. 

120. — 21 g£. The Five Great Ministers of Shun. See jl 
f , J>osi, No. 276 (Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5). 
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~5. M- '^^^ Five Presidial or Guardian Mountains. 

W [Ij in fjr j'I'I (Shantung), on the East. 

# ^ [Ij in ^ j'i'l (Chekiang), on the South. 

tt UJ i" h" W (Honan), on the Centre. 

^ llj in HI >}\] (Shensi), on the West. 

M Fsl llj in g i'H (Chihli), on the North. 
The above enumeration was that devised under the T'ang 
dynasty, when sacrifices were offered to the guardian hills, with 
reference to the precedent recorded in the Book of History. — 
Cf. L,. C, III., p. 38. 

122.— 2l j^. The Five Points, viz.. North, South, East, 
West, and Centre, z. e. , ;^ (q. v.) and pfi ^. Hence used 
to denote China (the centre), and the remainder of the world, 
imagined as lying on its fcur borders. The whole world. 

123. — B jjig. The Five Blessings. 

I. %. Longevity. 2. g. Riches. 3. ^ 1^. Peace- 
fulness and Serenity. 4. ft jf f*. Tlie L,ove of 
Virtue. 5. ^ ^ •^. An end crowning the life. Cf. 
L. C, III., p. 39. 

124. — 35. jjg (I.) The Five Degrees of Mourning (in ref- 
erence to consanguinity). 

I. i|if §. Mourning for parents. 

3. ^ [ . Mourning for grandparents and great grand- 
parents. 
3- ^ Jd- Mourning for brothers, sisters, &c. 
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4. )]> J(;. Mourning for uncles, aunts, &c. 
5- © M- Mourning- for distant relatives in line of de- 
scent or ascent. 

125.— 2L IJR II.) The Five Divisions or Tenures of the 
Empire under Yao. 

The Imperial domain. 

The domain of the nobles. 

The peace securing domain. 

The domain of restraint. 

The wild domain. Cf L,- C. iil. , p. 143. 

The Five Forms of Taxation (under the Sung 
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Rental of government lands. 
Land tax on private estates. 
House tax in cities and towns. 
Taxes on produce and manufactures. 
Poll tax in grain. T. S. K., k. 36. 

127. — 5S. fr- The Five Elements or Primordial Essences 
(also called S #, S if, S ^, and H ^). 

I. TJC. Water. 2. tf^. Fire. 3. ;f:. Wood. 4. ^. 
Metal. 5. ± Earth. 

Upon these five elements or perpetually active princi- 
ples of Nature the whole scheme of Chinese philosopliy, as 
originated in the ^ |^ or Great Plan of the Shu King, is 
based. Cf. L,. C. iii., p. 325. The later speculations and refine- 
ments concerning their nature and mutual action are derived 
from the disquisitions of Tsow Yen (see Part I., No. 746,) 
followed by the 5. fj jg of Liu Hiang and the j^ Jf^l jg ^ of 
Pan Ku. 

128.— S M (I)- The Five Punishments (under the Chow 
and Han dynasties;. 

1. g. Branding on the forehead. 

2. f!|. Cutting off the nose. 

3. ^ij. Maiming (cutting off the ear, the hands, or the 
feet}. 

4. ^. Castration. 

5. :km- Death. 
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129. — 56. JflJ ■11). Tlie Five Puuishtneiits ^s at present 
classified i. 

1. ^. Bambooing, — comprising five degrees of severity. 

2. ^. Bastinadoing, — comprising five degrees of severity. 

3- ^. Banishment, — comprising five degrees of dnration. 

4- tM '3E !^'' Transportation for life, — comprising three 
degrees of distance. 

5. 5E- Death. Divided into tv%'o classes, viz., 

I. i^. Strangling. 2. j|'f. Decapitation. Cf. :J<i'^i^-^. 

130.— Jl 5^. The Five I.akes. (T. S. K.) 
I- m M ± U m M- The Po-yang-Lake. 
2. -g- I I iJ^ |. The Ts'ing-ts'ao Lake. 

3- fi I \ nm \- The Tan-yang Lake. 

4- §i> I I ?|Bl im I • The Tinig-ting Lake. 

5- M \ \ ± ]. The T'ai Lake. 

The above are considered as the five great lakes of modern 
times, but in the opinion of some authorities tiie 3L J58 of anti- 
quity were confined to the Existing T'ai Hu (No. 5. above) 
and adjacent sheets of water. 

131. — S ^ (I). The Five Auspicious vSigns or Omens, 
manifested by the Boddhisattvvas when about to become in- 
carnate and to undertake the Buddha-ship. 

132. — % ^ (II). The Five Gem-signets bestowed by the 
Emperor Shun upon his feudatory vassals. Cf. L. C. iii., p. 
34 ; and Medhurst, S//oo King^ p. 18. 

133. — Jx. ^- The Five Arrangements. 

I. ■^. The year. 2. J|. The month. 3. 0. The day. 

4- M M- The stars and planets and the zodiacal signs. 

5- M%.- The calendaric calculations. 

Cf. L. C. ni., p. 328. 
The interpretation given in the Kan Chu is as follows : 
The year, the sun (or day), the moon (or month), the heavenly 
bodies, the calendaric calculations. 

134.— 5, ^ ^I. J Tiie Five Atmospheric Influences. 

1. ^. Rain. The influence of Tf; the element wood. 

2. \%. Fine Weather. The influence of ^ the eiemeut 
metal. 
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3. ^. Heat.. The influence of tf^ ihe element fire. 

4. ^. Cold. The influance of ^[C the element water. 

5. j^. Wind. The influence of j; the element earth. 
The above are classified as appertaining to ^ Heaven, 

whilst the Five Tastes — see jS. % — appertain to j^ Earth. See 
also nn^e, No. 127. 

-jPJ. ^ (II). The Natures of the Five Elements. 
Genial Mildness — of Wood. 
Coolness — of Metal. 
Cold— of Water. 
Inflammability — of Fire. 
Moisture — of Earth. 
Individuals born under the signs of the respective elements, 
partake of or are influenced by the appropriate ^ as above 
enumerated. T. S. K. 

136.-7-1. lie. Tlie Five Precepts. 

The lessons of duty respecting each of the cardnial relations 
of mankind, ste posi, No. 149. Cf. L- C. iii., p. 44. 

137,_2i j^. The Five Precepts (Sanskrit Pancha Vera- 

mani.) 

Slay not that which hatli life. 

Steal not. 

Be not lustful. 

Be not liglit in conversation. 

Drink not wine. T. S. K. Cf E. H., p. 89; and 

H M., p. 460. 

138. — jTl ;j^. The Five Roots of Life or Moral Powers. 
(Sanskrit Pancha Indi-ya. ) 

I. Purity. 2. Persevering Exertion, 
nient of Truth. 4. Tranquillity. 
H. M., p. 498 ; and E. H., p. 47. 
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The Ascertain- 
Wisdom. Cf. 
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— .Tl ^- The Five Metals. 
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Gold — of which the colour is Yellow. 
Silver — of which the colour is White. 
Copper — of which the colour is Red. 
^. Lead and Tin — of which the colour is Blue. 
Iron — of which the colour is Black. 
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140.— E ^- 'riie Five Canonical Books c*led J^m^: 
^. The y/Zi Kin^ or Book of Changes. 
If. The She King or Book of Odes. 
^. The Sim King or Book of History. 
1^. Tlie Li Ki or Canon of Rites. 
^- ^ ^- The Cli'iin Tj-'/z^w or Annals of Confucius. 
The above arrangement was perfected under the Han 
dynasty. With the Four Books subsequently classified, they 
constitute the sacred canon of Chinese orthodoxy. 
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— S ^- The Five Esculents or Grains. 
Hemp — corresponds with ^ metal. 
Millet — corresponds with >X. fife. 
Rice — corresponds with j^ earth. 
Corn — corresponds with ;5f: wood. 
Pulse — corresponds with 7JC water. 
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3. ^. The 
The Jujube. 



%. The Five Kinds of Fruit. 

^. The Peacli. 2. ^. The Plum. 

Apricot. 4. ^. The Chestnut. 5. J 

144.— 2L ■§■. The Five Regulators of the Bodily Actions, 
or Senses (enumerated by Siin Tsze). 

I. The Ear. 2. The Eye. 3. The Nose. 4. The Mouth. 
5. The Body. 

145.— JL ^. See Part I., No. 867. 

146.-35. If. The Five Classes of Ceremonial Observance. 
I. ^. In Rejoicing. 2. IX|. In Mourning. 3. %. In 
Military Affairs. 4. *. In Hospitality. 5. ^. In 
Festive Rites. Cf. E. C. in., p. 37. 

147.— 5. ^. The Five Supernatural Creatures. The 
I , and witli them the astronomical j^ J^ or White Tio-er (see 
ante, No. 91). 

148.— E -^. The Five Mountain-ranges forming the South- 
ern boundary of the empire at the accession of the Ts'in 
dynasty, B.C. 221. 

^- •k'^. The range between the modern Kiangsi and 
Kwaiigtung. 
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3- ^ ^- A continuation of the above. 

3- ^% M- The range between Hunan and Kwangtung. 

4- ^ 1^- '^^^ range north of Kwaugsi. 

5. J^ ^. The range between Fukien and Kwangtung. 

149. — ,11 j§i- The Five Cardinal Relations among Mankind. 
I- ^ E- Between sovereign and subject. 

2. ■^C ^ Between father and son. 

3. 31 Mi- Between elder brother and younger. 

4. ^ ^3f- Between husband and wife. 

5- ^^ ^- Between friend and friend. 

150.— 5. H. The Five Curved Portions of the Body. The 
head, the two elbows, the two knees. 

151. — iBL SI- The Five Dragons-^a term applied to the five 
distinguished sons of ^ ;^ ;g of the Han dynasty. (K. F. L. ) 

152. — 3i or fj^. The Five Princes or Leaders of the 
Empire (fQ=tE ^1 ^ maintainer of the government of the Son 
of Heaven. ) 

I. ^'11 ^. Duke Hwan of Ts'i. D. B.C. 643. 
-M % '2i Duke Wen of Tsin. D. B.C. 628. 
^M&- Duke Siang of Sung. D. B.C. 637. 
^ ^ I- Prince Chwang of Tsu. B. B.C. 591. 
M fi [M] &■ Duke Muh of Ts'in. B. B.C. 621. 
The period of the 5. fS is considered as commencing in 
B.C. 685, when Duke Hwan began his reign, and terminating 
in B.C. 591. 

153. — 5. (^. The Five Ranks or orders of relationship 
(identical with anie, No. 149, q.v.). 

154, — jj_ If. The Five Classes of the Art of Archery. 

I. ^ M- 2. # ii- 3- 'M V£- 4- S K- 5- ^ M- 
155.— 5. $?. The Five Spiritual Beings (corresponding 
with the five Points ante, No. 122, &c. ). 

1. 50 '£!:"• Genius of Spring. 

2. jjJJ, 1^. Genius ot Summer. 
3. . ^ i- Genius of Mid-year. 

4. ;^" J[5^. Genius of Autumn. 

5. ;^ S.. Genius of Winter. 
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156.— 2L ^. Seeposi, No. 175. • 

157. — 5GL M- The Permutations of the S ^ in successively 
overcoming or succeeding each other, as laid down by Tsow 
Yen. Thus ^ water is said to overcome >AC fire and so forth. 
Each dynasty is believed to be subject to the influence of the 
element which overcomes that prevailing with the previous 
dynasty, and all human affairs are referable to the same occult 
influence. Cf. T. S. K., k. i. 

158.— £ ^. The Five Sacrificial Beasts. 

I. ^. The Ox. 2. ^. The Goat. 3. ^. The Pig. 
4. it. The Dog. 5. ||. The Fowl. 

159.— 5. tfc- The Five Decimal Numbers. 

One, Ten, One Hundred, One Thousand, Ten Thousand. 

160.-5. /g,. The Five Colours. 

I. ^. Black. 2. ^,. Red. 3. ^. Azure (Green, Blue, 
or Black.) 4. ^. White. 5. ^. Yellow. 

161. — 5. Illl- The Five Classes of Genii or Supernatural 
Beings (according to Taoist mythology). 

1. ^ I Disembodied spirits, having no resting place 
in the abodes either of mankind or the happier im- 
mortals, denied alike metempsychosis and eternal 
bliss. 

2. A I ■ Genii of human kind — men who have succeed- 
ed in freeing themselves from perturbation of spirit 
and the infirmities of flesh. 

3. ii I . Genii upon earth — human beings who have 
attained to immortality in the existing world. 

4. S$ I . Deified genii — immortalized spirits who have 
bidden farewell to earth and have departed to roam 
among the Three Islands of the Blessed. 

5- 5c I • Celestial gods — those who have attained to 
consummate purity and perpetual life in Heaven. 
Cf. T. S. K., k. 43. 

162.-55. ^. The Five Planets. 

I. # M- Venus ; also called ± i^, or g J^, and ^ BJ. 
2- TfC I . Jupiter ; also called :^ M, or g 4. 
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3. 7J1C I . Mercury ; also called ^ | . 

4. ^ I . Mars ; also called ^ 'X- 

5. ± I . Saturn ; also called Jfi ^, or ^^ fl, and ^ g. 
The synonyms attributed to the five planets are said to have 

been bestowed for the most part by the astronomer Chang 
Heug— see Part I., No. 13. Cf. -t ^ MMy ^- 5- 

163. — J. ':$.. The Five Businesses. 

Demeanour, Speech, Seeing, Hearing, and Smelling. Cf. 
L. C. HI., p. 326. 
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, — 5. ^. The Five Imperial Courts. 



:^ 3g #• The Court of Judicature. 

:fc ^ ^- The Court of Religious Ceremonial. 

i: P #• Tlie Grand Equerry's Court. 

4- ^Wi^- The Banqueting Court. 

5- !^ Bt #• The Court of Eutertainment. 

^*;^ The foregoing: constitute five departments of State in 
existence under the present dynasty and presided over by high 
functionaries who are usually at the same time connected with 
one or other of thfe Six Boards; As President of one of the 
Courts, they bear the title ^gl,; derived from the ofiScial nomen- 
clature of antiquity. Cf. posi, No. 274. 



165.— S f^, (I.) The Five Reigns of Antiquity. 
I. Hwang-ti. 2. Yao. 3. Shun. 4. Yii. 5. 
Cf. Part I. , s. V. 



T'ang. 



i66i— B -fH;;(II. ) -if. The Five Dynasties before the T'ang. 
^. Sung. A.D. 420— -478. 
^: Ts'i. A.D. 479—501. 
^. Liang. A. D; 502— 556. 
^. Ch'en. A.D. 557-587- 
Pf. Sui. A.D. 581—618. 

.— S. fC (.III- ) Wt- The Five Dynastites after the T'ang. 
Liang. A.D. 907 — 922. 
T'ang. A.D. 923—935- 
Tsiui A.D. 936 — 946. 
Han; A.D; 947—950. 
Chow. A.D. 951—959- 
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168. — S. ^ (I.) The Five Ancient Empftors (worshipped 
as deities corresponding with the Five Points). 

I- ±m- 2- i^ ^- 3- M ^- 4- 'J? m- 5- m m- 

Cf. Part III., Introduction. 

169.— S ^ (II.) The Five Planetary Gods. 

1. ^ ^, correspondnig with Jupiter and called ^ J^ ITp. 

2. ^ [ , corresponding with Mars and called ^ jf^ ^. 

3- M I ) corresponding with Saturn and called '^ f^ ^. 

4- & I ) corresponding with Venus and called ^ ^Q ^g. 
5. H I , corresponding with Mercury and called [If 7^ |£. 

The above titles occur first in the astronomical treatises of 
the Han dynasty ; their origin and meaning remain involved 
in obscurity. Cf. h. C. iii., proleg., p. 97. 

170.— S ^. The Five Constituents of the Human Frame. 

I. ^. The Muscles. 2. ^. The Veins. 3. 1^. The 

Flesh. 4. <l^. The Bones. 5. jj^. The Skin and Hair. 

In the terminology of the Buddhists, the ( [ are defined 

as the head, the hands, and the feet. 

171.-5, J%. The Five Duties, identical with the 5. f)|, 
anle, No. 149. 

172. — 5. ]g. The Five Inward Parts, or Viscera. 

I. i&. The Heart. 2. ff. The I^iver. 3. f^. The 
Stomach. 4. If. The I^ungs. 5. ^. The Kidneys. 

173.-5. ®. The Five Degrees of Feudal Rank (instituted 
by Yao and Shun). 

I- a- 2. M- 3- fl§- 4- ^ 5- ^■ 

The above are commonly translated duke, marquis, earl, 
viscount, baron. Cf. h- C. in., p. 34. The same gradations 
of investiture exist in name at the present day. 

174.— 5. %. The Five Tastes or Flavours. 

I. M- Salt. 2. g. Bitter. 3. ^. Sour. 4. ^. Acrid. 
5. t- Sweet. Cf. Iv. C. iii., p. 326. 

175.-5, ^- The Five Notes of Harmony forming the 
Chinese musical scale. 

I. ^. 2. ^. 3. n- 4- U- (chih.) 5. ^. Cf. L. 
C. III., p. 48, note. 
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176. — 2l ^- The Five Sacred Mountains. 
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^ llj in Shantung, 
flj I in Hunan. 
1^ I in Sliensi. 
tl I in Chihli. 
■g- I in Honan. 

• — jE .|X. The Five Classes of the Art of Charioteering. 
P.I ft *!• 3. m 7K ft- 3- ii ^^- 4- il S »■ 
5- ^^^• 

178. — 2t jS- The RevoUition of the Five Elements, in 
accordance with the system of the J. W (q-v.)) ante, No. 157. 

179. — £, ^. Tlie Five Coloured Clouds, omens, when seen, 
of good or evil fortune. 

1. %■ Green ^ ^ betokens a plague of creeping things. 

2. (g. White | ||| betokens mourning. 

3. ^. Red I ^ ^ betokens warfare and destruction. 

4. ^. Black I 7J1C betokens floods. 

5. ^. Yellow 1 ^ betokens abundance. 

180. — 2L i^. The Five Attributes or Aggregate Character- 
istics of Being. (Sanskrit Pancha Skandha.) 

1. ■^ {Rfipa) outward form. 

2. ^ {Vddand) Perception. 

3. ?fB {Sandyna) Reflection, consciousness. 

4. fj {Karma) Action. 

5. li (F?(^«(3;««) Knowledge. Cf E. H., p. 129. H. M. 
399- 
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181.-;?^ M 


. The Six 


Dyi 


lasties (between the Han and 


Sui, all established at Kien-yeh, 


the modern Nanking). 










A.D. A.D. 


I. ^. 


Wu. 






220 to 280. 


2- m#- 


The Eastern Tsin. 


317 to 419. 


3- *■ 


Sung. 






420 to 478. 


4. # 


Ts'i. 






479 to 501. 


5- ^• 


Liang. 






502 to 556. 


6. ». 


Ch'en. 






557 to 587. 
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182.— 7F; ^. The Six Forms of Worldly Environment {lit, 
dust), or Perceptions of Sense. Sanskrit. B&hya Ayatana. 

1. ^. Sanskrit RUpa^ Form. 

2. ^. Sanskrit Sadda^ Sound. 

3. =j§. Sanskrit Gandha, Scent. 

4. 5^. Sanskrit Rasa, Taste. 

5. i|. Sanskrit Pottabha, Touch. 

6. ^. Sanskrit Dhai'ma. The perception of character 
or kind. T. S. K., k. 42. Cf. E. H., p. 106, and 
H. M., p. 404. 

183. — -^ ^. The Six Kinds of Domestic Animals. 

I. %. The Horse. 2. ^. The Ox. 3. ^. The Goat. 
4. ^. The Pig. 5. :^. The Dog. 6. |^. The Fowl. 

184. — ^ .fj. The Six Duties or Courses of Conduct incum- 
bent upon man f ^jii.) 



^. Filial Reverence. 

;^. Sincerity in Friendship. 

^. Kindliness. 

^. Love of Kindred. 

^. Endurance on behalf of others. 

ij]|. Charitableness; 



185,—^ ^. The Six Cardinal Points. 

North, South, East, West, Above, Below. (Hence Heaven 
and Earth, or the Universe.) The same term is also applied 
to the collocation by twos of the twelve cyclical signs. See 
post, No. 301, forming six combinations. 

186. — -^ ®- The Six Arts- or Departments of Knowledge 
(JlH). 

1. |i§. Ceremonial Observances — see the 5, | . 

2. ^. Music — see the 6- \ . 

3. It- Archery — see the 5 [ . 

4- &■ Charioteering — ^see the 5; | . 

5. ^. Writing — see the 6 | . 

6. gi;. Mathematics — see the 9 ) . 

187.—:^ iD. The Six Similitudes of Life. 

I. A Dream — the baseless fabric of imagination. 
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2. A Mirage — which begins by reversing the true posi- 
tion of objects. 

3. A Bubble — which has but a moment's duration. 

4. A Shadow — which fleets away. 

5. A Dewdrop — which disappears in the sunlight. 

6. A Lightning Flash — which passes swiftly out of being. 
From the ^ E|iJ g. T. S. K., k. 42. 

188. — 7^ A.- The Six Organs of Admittance or Bodily 
Sensations ; also called -^ ^. Sanskrit Chad&yatana. 
The Eye — which admits form. 
The Ear — which admits sound. 
The Nose — which admits scent. 
The Tongue — which admits savour. 
The Body — which admits sensation. 
The Mind — which admits perception 

T. S. K., k. 42. Cf. E. H., p. 29, and H. M., p. 403 



The 6 ^ — see 
ante^ No. 182. 



189.-5?^ ^. The Six Roots of Sensation. 

The Perceptive Operations of the Senses, viz., sight, hear- 
ing, smelling, tasting, touching, and mental perception. See 
5?^ X. ««^^. No. 188. T. S. K., k. 42. 

190.—:^ ^ (I.) The Six Limits of Space. 

The zenith, the nadir, and the four cardinal points. 

Yi\.—-f^ % (II.) The Six Extremes (of Misery). 
Misfortune shortening life. Sickness, Sorrow, Poverty, 
Wickedness, Weakness. Cf. L. C, iii., p. 39. 

192. — '}\ %, (I). The Six Breaths or Influences of Heaven 

1. 1^. The Yin principle, corresponds to ^ Metal. 

2. !^. The Yang principle, !{•, ^ changes not. 

3. JgL- Wind, corresponds to ^ Earth. 

4. '^. Rain, corresponds to Tfc Wood. 

5. B^. Darkness, corresponds to jjC Water. 

6. B^. Light, corresponds to >X. Fire. 

From the operation of these six influences, the five tastes, 
five colours, etc., proceed. T. S. K., k. 2. 
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193.— y^^ (II.) The Six Influences (df the Yin and 
Yang principles). 

I. %. Cold. 2. %. Heat. 3. %.. Dryness. 4. ^. 
Moisture. 5. M,- Wind. 6. >;^. Fire. T. S. K., k. 2. 

194. — x\ fM The Six Canonical Works (recognized during 
the reign of Wu Ti of the Han dynasty). 

1. ^. The Book of Changes. 

2. §. The Book of History. 

3. If. The Book of Odes. 

4. ii. The Record of Rites. 

5. %. The Book of Music. 

6. § ^. The Annals of Confucius. T. S. K., k. 31. 

195.-7^ ip. The Six Ministers of the Chow dynasty. 

1. ^ '^. The prime minister. 

2. p1 ^. The minister of instruction. 

3- ^ f6- The minister of ceremonies (religion). 

4- p] .^- The minister of war. 

5. r1 ^. The minister of crime. 

6. ^ g. The minister of works. Cf. C. L. in., p. 530. 

196.—:^ ^4. The Six Degrees of Literary Rank (under 
the T'ang dynasty). 

i-^:*- 2. flJIl. 3-ii±. 4-aBfi- 5- »■ 6.^. 

*** The -f;, ^^ of the present day are six departments 
subordinate to the Tribunal of Censors fP ^ ^, the chiefs of 
which, entitled ^ ^ tfi, act respectively as Supervisors of the 
business of the Six Boards — see post^ No. 206. 

197.—:^ ^. The Six Kinds of Grain. 

I. |@. Rice. 2. ^. Millet. 3. J^. Pulse. 4. ^. Wheat 
and Barley. 5. ^. A species of Millet. 6. ^^ A 
species of Millet. T. S. K., Cf. L. C. iii., p. 44. 

198. — -f^ g. The Six States (in alliance together, 3rd 
ceutury B.C.). 

I. ^. 2. %. 3. |e. 4. ^. 5. 1^. 6. ^. 

199.—:^ ^. The Six Upper Musical Accords. 
I. ^ ^. The yellow tube. 
2- -k. M- The great arrow. 
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^ gfc. The lady bathing. 

U ^. The flourishing guest. 

5^ glj. The foreign law. 

Ilit llJ. The unshot arrow. See Note to No. 200, below. 



. — /^ g. The Six Lower Musical Accords. 

:^ g. The great spine. 

7^ ^. The double tube. 

fifi g . The middle spine. 

^ ^. The forest tube. 

^ g. The southern spine. 

^ ^. The respousive tube. 
The two divisions above enumerated compose the -f- ~ 
;^, or twelve regulators of music which, according to tradition, 
were devised by means of tubes of bamboo^ by Ling Lun (see 
Part I., No. 397), for the Emperor Hwang Ti. Cf. T. K. 9|. ^. 
The rendering of the respective designations set forth above is 
borrowed from Med'hursfs SAoo King^ pp. 20, 21, note^ where 
the system is elaborately described. The first six are said to 
be sirbject to the influence of the [^ principle, and the last six 
to be subject to that of the |^ principle. The Emperor Shun 
is represented as having "regulated" or "rendered uniform" 
the notes of music constituted by these tubes. Cf. L. C, ill., 
p. 36. T. S. K., k. 4. 



201. 


—f-^. 


If. The Three Di 


Book of Odes 


. 


I. 


m. 


Ballads. 


2. 


m- 


Eulogies. 


3- 


m- 


Songs of Homage 


4- 


m- 


Allusion. 


5- 


.tb. 


Metaphor. 


6. 


M- 


Description. 



202. — /^ |§. The Six Senses or Organs of Knowledge. 
S'a'flskrit Vidynana. 

1- B.S li- The sense of the Eye. 

2- S I • The sense of the Ear. 
3. ^ [ . The sense of the Nose. 

4- "S" I • The sense of the Tongue. 
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5- ^ \ ■ The sense of the Body. • 

6. ^ I . The sense of the Mind. 
From these proceed the -^ g. See anle, No. 182. T. S. 
K., k. 42. Cf. E. H., p. 166. 

203.-5^ §. The Six Classes of Written Characters. 

1- M. M- Representations of objects, such as g the sun, 
^ the moon, &c. 

2- ^ ^- Indications of actions or states, as J^ above, f 
below, &c. 

3- # M- Combined Ideas,, or Suggestive Compounds, as 
^, a warrior, composed of the radicals j|^ and :^ ; ^, " 
trust, good faith, consisting of -^ and g". 

4- It M- Phonetic aggregates, as ^, a river, based on 
the sound X and ^, based on the sound pf. 

5. jg ff . Ambiguous (lit. borrowed) figures— characters 
having diverse meanings;, as >^, g, &c. 

6. ^ ^- Mutable significations, as ^, whereof the 
sound is variable (tun or iui) and the sense diSers 
accordingly. T. S. K., k. 32. 

204.-5?^ i^. The Six Ministers of Hwang-ti. 

1. Fung How ; see Part I, No. 135. 

2. T'ai Ch'ang ; see Part I, No. 697. 

3. Sheh Lung ; see Part I, No. 605. 

4. Chuh Yung ; see Part I, No. 87. 

5. T'ai Hung ; see Pkrt I, No. 699. 

6. How T'u ; see Part I, No. 181. 

205.—^ JS B. U- The Six ParamitSs, or " Means of 
Passing to the Other Shore," i.e., of reaching the state of 
Nirvdna. 

I. Charity. 2. Observance of the precepts. 3. Patience. 

4. Energy (in religious devotion). 5. Tranquillity 

in meditation. 6. Wisdom. 
T. S. K., k. 42. Cf. E. H., p. 90. 

206.— >?; %. The Six Boards of the Central Administra- 
tion at Peking. 

1. Il I . The Board of Civil Office. 

2. fi \. The Board of Revenue. 
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3- j^ I • The Board of Ceremonies. 

4. :£ I . The Board of War. 

5. JflJ I . The Board of Punishments. 

6. X I • The Board of Works. 

207. — -^ Jt- The Six Paths or Conditions of Existence, 



also called yf^ g 


. Sanskrit Gdiz. 


I. 5c- 


Deva. The spirits of Heaven 


2. A. 


Manuchya. Men. 


3- ^m- 


Asura. Titanic demons. 


4- m^- 


Prita. famished devils. 


5- «^- 


Tirisan. Brute beasts. 



6. J-ll f^. Naraka. Hell (the place of the wicked). 
Cf. E. H. p. 41. 

208.— :?f^ |@. The Six Chapters on the Art of War. (A 
work ascribed to Kiang Lil-wang, see Part I. No. 257.) These 
chapters are severally designated by the following names : f|, 
^, %. ^, 1^, ^■ 

209. — /^ f^. The Six Virtues of Happy Endowments. 

I. ^. Intelligence. 2. tl- Humanity. 3. ^. Wisdom. 
4. ^. Uprightness. 5. 4». Moderation. 6. fp. Be- 
nignity. 

210.—/?; tl (I). The Six Forms of Writing. 

1. %,. The Chwan or Antique, called the "Seal" 
character. 

2. ^. The Ancient of3&cial text. 

3. ^. The Pattern or plain character. 

4. fj. The Cursive or running character. 

5. ]^. The "Grass-text" or rapid hand. 

6. 5(c. The Sung dynasty text, or printer's style. 
Cf. Part L, Nos. no, 368, and 596. 

211.— a; il (11). The Six Forms of Writing (recognized 
under the Han dynasty). 

I. -^ ^. The ancient text, as in the books found con- 
cealed in the wall of the K'ung family's mansion. 
Cf. L. C, I., proleg., p. 12. 
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2. ^ ^. Exceptioual characters interiMngled with the 
above. 

3. ^ ^. The chwan or "seal" character. 

4. Jf I . The official text. 

5- ^ ^- The angular and contorted seal character. 
6. 1^ ft. The reptile-form character. 
T. S. K., k. 32. 

212. — y^ ^. The Six Passages or Paramitas. See ante^ 
No. 205. 

213. — -f^ jj. The Six Supernatural Faculties. Sanskrit 
Abhidyna. 

1- ^ IR I • The divine eye, — vision extending to the 
most remote regions. 

2- ^C 3 I • The divine ear, — hearing unobstructed by- 
intervening barriers. 

3- JS* in "S [• The body untrammeled, — power to move 
at will through space. 

4- "fife <& I • [Knowledge] of the minds of others, — uni- 
versal perception of the thoughts of others. 

5- ^ "ntt I ■ [Knowledge] of the destinies of the past. 

6- i§ ^ I Perfect knowledge concerning all ages. 
The above qualities or faculties were possessed by Sha- 

kyamuni, and characterise those who attain to the degree of 
Arhat. T. S. K., k. 42. Cf. E. H., p. 2. 

214.—:^ W,- The Six Enemies of Man (Buddhism). 

The eyes, the ears, the nose, the tongue, the body, 
the mind, — whence proceed the six senses. See ante^ No. 
182. 

215.— 5^ jfitt. The Six Patriarchs in China of the Buddhist 
Religion. 

1. ^ ^- Bodhidharma — an Indian missionary of royal 
descent, who reached China in A.D. 526. 

2. ^ ?J. Hwei K'o. 

3- ft ^. Sgng Ts'an. 

4- ^ ft- Tao Sin. 
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5. ^A ?g,. Hung Jen. 

6. g ^-g. Hwei Ngng— called -^ jjH;, the Sixth Patriarch. 
See Part I, No. 428. T. S. K., k. 42. 

216. — /^ ^. The Six Honoured Ones, or Six Superior 
Powers. 

Of these mysterious objects of worship, to whom sacrifice 
■was offered during the Chow dynasty, the actual nature is a 
disputed point. By some writers they are held to be the "six 
sons of heaven and earth," viz., water, fire, wind, thunder, 
hills, and lakes. Cf. K. C, k. 9. By others the term is inter- 
preted as signifying the sun, the moon, and the stars (in 
heaven), and rivers, seas, and mountains (on earth). Cf. 
Iv. C. III., p. 4, and proleg., p. 193. 

216a.— yF^ ^ or ^iS? \ \. The "Six Children" of 
Heaven and Earth (coiresponding in all to the Eight Diagrams, 
as set forth in the ^ fl» of Confucius). 

1. ^ is ■JC, the Father, also called |ig ^ or the unalloyed 
Male principle. 

2. i$ is # , the Mother, also called |j| j^ or the unalloyed 
Female principle. 

3- fi or A :^> ^^^^ Eldest Son. 4. H is ^g ^, the 

Eldest Daughter. 
5. j^ is 4* ^) th^ Middle Son. 6. || is 4» ^, the 

Middle Daughter. 
7. ^ is >J? ;g, the Youngest Son. 8. ^ is *J? ;^, the 

Youngest Daughter. Cf. posL No. 241. 

217. — -^ -Sl or 1 ^. The Six Stations or Lines of the 
Hexagram — ;g %[. 

^*^ Each line of the symbol formed in the system of the 64 
hexagrams {see posi, No. 241) is designated ^ or |^ as above. 
The lowest line is entitled ^ \ or the first station ; the highest 
J2 I or the highest station ; whilst the intermediate lines are 
indicated by the numbers 2, 3, 4, and 5, counting from below. 

218. — A* iSI- The Six Descriptions of Music (anciently 
practised). 

I. g P^. The Music of the Emperor Hwang-ti. 
2- :h ^- The Music of the Emperor Yao. 
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3- :h bS- Music of the Emperor Shun. * 

4- :k M- The Music of the Emperor Yii. 

5- ^ 'M- The Music of the Emperor T'ang. 

6. :k Stl- The Music of the Emperor Wu Wang. 
T. S. K., k. 40. 

219. — -t lit- The Seven Directors, or Rulers of the times 
and seasons. 

The Sun, the Moon, and the Five Planets. Cf. L-C, iii., 

P- 33- 



220 

I 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
221 



— b ffl- The Seven Grounds for Divorce. 
|R ■^. Childlessness. 
?^ i^. Wanton conduct. 

^ ♦ H ^- Neglect toward husband's parents. 
^ ■=. Shrewishness. 
^ ^. Robbery or thievishness. 
^ Mi- Jealousy and ill-will. 
^ ^. Malignant disease. 



. — t !§• The Seven Assistants of the Emperor 
Hwang Ti. 

These were ^ )g (see Part I, No. 135) and six other 
mythical personages, who aided Hwang Ti in the govern- 
ment of his Empire. Several different versions exist with 
reference to the names and functions of the six. K. F. L,. and 
T. S. K., k. 22. 

222. — I: §^. The Seven Buddhas who preceded Sha- 
kyamuni. Sanskrit Sapia Buddha. T. S. K., 42. Cf. E. H., 
p. 122. 

IZi.—^C %■ The Seven Martial States (of the third 
century B.C.). 

I- ^- 2. ®. 3. ^. 4. pSE. 5. ^. 6. ^. 7. ^. 

11^.—^:, ia %■ The Seven Tathagata or Buddhas. Cf. 
E. H., p. 122. 

225. — 't ■^. The Seven Causes of Divorce. See ante^ 
No. 220. 
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226.— -t ?L or I % '^^^ Seven Apertures of the Head. 
1-2, the ears ; 3-4, the eyes ; 5, the mouth ; 6-7, the 
nostrils. 

227. — tl B^- The Seven Departments or Epitomes of 
Literature (classified by I,iu Yin, B.C. 7). 

1. H I . Comprising the classics or canonical works. 

2. /^ ^ I . Comprising works on the six arts. 

3- ^ "? I • Comprising writings of philosophers or 
metaphysicians. 

4- If Si I • Comprising poetry. 

5. & ^ 1 • Comprising writings on the art of war. 

6. ^ 1^ I . Comprising divination and numbers. 

7. 55f Sl I • Comprising medicine and surgery. 

228. — \^ ^. The Seven Precious Things. Sanskrit 
Sapta Ratna. 

1. ^ ^. The golden wheel or disc. 

2. 3£ ^- lyovely (gemmeous) female consorts. 

3. ,B|. Horses. 

4. ^. Elephants. 

5- i m if- Divine guardians of the treasury. 

6. ^ :f5 £■ Ministers in command of armies. 

7. ^p iS IS- The wonder-working pearl. 

These are the paraphernalia of a chakravarttt, or universal 
sovereign, according to Buddhist legends. Cf. E. H., p. 122, 
and H. M,, p. 126. 

Another enumeration of the Seven Precious Things, not 
necessarily appertaining to a ckakravartti, comprises gold, 
silver, emeralds, crystal, rubies, amber [or coral or the dia- 
mond], and agate. Cf. E. H., p. 122. 

229. — tl ^- The Seven Primary Notes of Music. 
The 5. ^, with ^ ^ and ip ii (two semi-tones.) Cf. :jg- 
^ U ft, k. 7, and L. C, in., p. 81. 

230. — 'ti till' The Seven Genii or Riski (Immortals) of 
the Brahmans. 

ft He I I • The Seven Immortals of the Bamboo Grove. 
See Part I, No. 85. 
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231.— ^C B.- The Seven Stars of the ^Tow Constella- 
tion (part of Ursa Major). 

I- H H- Dubhe. 2. I ^. Merach. 3. | %. Phad. 
4. I g|. Megrez. 5. 3E ^. Alioth. 6. || ^. 
7- ^ ^t- Beuetnash. 

232. — t ff- The Seven Organs or Apertures of Percep- 
tion. See ante^ No. 226. » 

233.— -t; :^ 7^- The Seven Men of Genius of the Reign 
J^ ^ (A.D. 196—220). 

I- ?L I*.- See Part I, No. 325. 2. g* Jft. 3. ^ ^. 
See Part I, No. 825. 4- t #• 5- P% J^- 6. ig ^. 

7- i] n- 

Cf T. S. K. , k. 21. More than one version prevails re- 
garding the members of this category. See Part I, No. 759. 

234. — ^C If- The Seven Emotions or Passions. 

I. g. Joy. 2. ^. Anger. 3. g. Grief 4. ^. 
Fear. 5. ^. Love. 6. g. Hatred. 7. §(;. Desire. 

235. — t til- The Seven Luminarfes. 

The Sun, The Moon, and the Five Planets. 

236. — t ;g. The Seven Friends of the Emperor Shun, 
who accompanied him on his joarneys through the Empire. 
(K. F. L.) Also called ^ ^. 

237.— A ^. The Eight Objects of Govermnent. 

I. '^. Food'. 2. ;g;. Commodities. 3. Sfi. Sacrifices. 
4. -gj ^. The minister of Works. 5. % '^. Tlie 
minister of Instruction. 6. rJ ^. The minister of 
Crime. 7. %. The Entertainment of Guests. S. gjj:. 
The Army. Cf L. C. iri., p; 327. 

238.— A &- The Eight Rules for Removal from Public 
Employ (x.e. Shortcomings). 

I- %• A grasping disposition. 2. fg. Cruelty. 3. •fi 
$JC ^ ^- Indolence and inactivity. 4. 7^ If. Inat- 
tention to duty. 5. #: ^. Age. 6. g^- Sickness. 
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7. i^ i^i. Indecorous behaviour (levity). 8. :f ^J /f> 
^. Incapacity. 

239. — A IS- The Eight Grounds of Distinction or Privi- 
lege. 

I. §1- Imperial Connection. 2. j^. I,ong Service. 3. 

J^. Meritorious Service. 4. g. Wisdom and Virtue. 

5. |g. Ability. 6. fj. Zeal on behalf of the State. 

7. :g:. Exalted Official Rank. 8. % Descent from 

Privileged Ancestors, 

^*^ The foregoing, derived from the institutions recorded 

in the j^ jjj|, form part of the statute law of the existing 

dynasty. 

240.—A it- The Eight Harmonious Ones (ft=fjj). 
The eight sons, or descendants of the Emperor Chwan Hli 



'i^ PI R), B.C. 2513, who, with the /\, jf^ (q-v.) aided Shun 
in the government of the Empire. Cf. S. K., k. i. 

241. — A "JF- The Eight Diagrams or Symbols. 

The combinations of triple lines, believed to have been 
developed by Fuli-hi (see Part I, No. 146 and 177) by aid 
of a plan or arrangement of figures revealed to him on the 
back of a "dragon-horse.'" They consist in the following 
delineations : — 

I- 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 



These figures or trigrams, consisting alternately of whole 
and broken lines, are reducible to the four symbols (see aiiie, 
No. 107), wliich consist in but two lines each, and these again 
to their two primary forms (see an/c, No. 3), which represent 
the first division or development of the Vi'n and VaKg from" 
Unity or the Ultimate Principle. According to the Chinese 
belief, these eight figures, together with the sixty-four com- 
binations to which they are extended (see below), accompanied 
by certain presumptive explanations attributed to Fuh-hi, were 
the basis of an ancient system of philosophy and divination 
during the centuries preceding the era of Wen. Wang (12th 
century B.C.), but of which no records have been preserved 
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beyond the traditional names of its schools or flUvisions. (See 
ante^ No. 73.) Wen Wang (see Part I, No. 856), while under- 
going imprisonment at the hands of the tyrant Show, devoted 
himself to study of the diagrams, and appended to each of them a 
short explanatory text. These explanations, entitled ^, with 
certain further observations on the strokes of the figures, termed 
^, which are attributed to Chow Kung, the son of Wen Wang, 
constitute the work known as ^ ^ or the Book of Changes 
of the Chow dynasty, which, with the commentary added by 
Confucius, forms the Yik King ^ j^, the most venerated of 
the Chinese classics. (Cf. W. N., p. i. ) l\\ this work, which 
serves as basis for the philosophy of divination and geomancy, 
and is largely appealed to as containing not alone the elements 
of all metaphysical knowledge, but also a clue to the secrets of 
nature and of being, the eight diagrams upon which the entire 
system reposes are named as follows, accompanied by indica- 
tions of their alleged relation to the elements or constituent 
parts of existence : 

1. ^, corresponding to heaven, the celestial expanse ; 
and, being composed of whole lines to |ig ^ or the 
unalloyed male principle. 

2. ^, corresponding to vapour, watery exhalations, 
lakes. 

3. H, corresponding to fire and heat, light. 

4. ^, corresponding to thunder. 

5. H, corresponding to wind. 

6. J^, corresponding to water. 

7. _^, corresponding to mountains. 

8. il^, corresponding to earth, or terrestrial matter ; 
and, being wholly composed of broken lines to |jg |^, 
or the unalloyed female principle. 

A ceaseless process of revolution is held to be at work, in 
the course of which the various elements or properties of nature 
indicated by the diagrams mutually extinguish and give birth 
to one another, thus producing the phenomena of existence. 
The following plan, devised by the philosophers of the Sung 
dynasty, represents the supposed natural order (jg •&) of 
arrangement which the diagrams occupy as indicators of the 
unseen revolution of the powers of nature : — 
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South 







HIll^^ 



North ^ 



To this arrangement, considered as representing the scheme 
imagined by Fuh-hi, the title ^ 5c ^s given, in conformity 
with the teachings of Ch'8n Tw'an (see Part I, No. 104a); 
whilst a different order of succession, imagined by Shao Yitng 
(see Part I, No. 594), as that indicated by the teachings 
of Wen Wang, is designated ^ ^ ; these terms, implying at 
once priority and consecutiveness in date and a different posi- 
tion of the 5c symbol, having been adopted from a passage 
in the Confucian commentary. The ^ "^ M^ ox posterior 
arrangement is as follows : — 

South 




^At- 



North 



Upon the procession and introaction of the diagrams in 
one or other of these orders of arrangement, divers systems of 
divination and metaphysical exegesis have been based. The 
qualities attributed to each of the elementary principles repre- 
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sented by the diagrams play au important part^ii these specu- 
lations. They are described as follows : _f^ is f^, strong ; i$ 
is j% complaint ; ^ is fjf|, mobile ; || is \, penetrating ; 
j^ is pg, that which sinks down ; j?i|l is ^ beautiful and 
bright ; _g. is j[;, stationary ; -^ is gj;, pleasing to tiie out- 
ward sense. By a process of comparison, a certain animal, 
typifying these qualities, is assigned to each diagram [see post, 
No. 259). 

In additiou to the series of eight trigrams described above, 
Fuh-hi, or some one of his successors, is held to have enlarged 
the basis of calculation by multiplying the original number 
eight-fold, thus creating the 7^ -f- PS ^j^. Sixty-four Diagrams or 
Hexagrams. This is accomplished by duplicating each of the 
original trigrams with itself and the remaining seven, forming 
combinations such as the following : — ^TIT" — ^^^^ S-'ifl so 
on to the end. A six-fold multiplication of these again gives 
the 384 ^, completing the number to which the diagrams are 
practically carried, although it is maintained that by a further 
process of multiplication a series of 16,777,216 different forms 
may be produced. 

(Cf. 1 a II 1ft and ^ ^ ^ ^ in .^ Jl :^ ^, and ^ ffl 
B^ ^, by Hu Wei, passim.) 

242.— A iita- The Eight Sacrifices of the Close of the Year 
(offered, according to tradition, by the ancient Sovereigns). 
I- 5t m- To the first husbandman (Shen Nung). 

2. ■^ 1 . To the director of husbandry (How Tsi). 

3. i^. To the cultivation of the earth. 

4- §15 S 0«- To the watch-towers of the fields. 

5- ik iS;- To wild animals. 

6. JJ. To ponds and dykes. 

7. 7J1C j^- To watercourses. 

8. B ^- To the insect tribe. T. S. K., k. 39. 

243. — A M- The Eight Calendaric systems, successively 
in vogue under the T'ang d^masty. 

244.— A IE- The Eight Dragons, an epithet bestowed 
on the family of eight distinguished sons of ^ ^ ^ in the 
3rd century A.D. 
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245.— A ''B.- The Eight Tribes of the J/<?«, a generic 
designation for barbarians from the different points of the 
compass. 

246.— A #• Tlie Eiglit Degrees of Maternal Relation- 
ship beside that of Mother. 

1. ^ 1 Adoptive mother (who has brought up a child 
not of her own household). 

2. i^ I . The relation in which a wife stands to the 
children of her husband's concubine. 

3. ffl 1 . Stepmother. 

A- W^ \ ■ Foster-mother. (A concubine who brings up 
the child of the principal wife.) 

5- W- \ ■ Own mother (on her second marriage, after 
father's death). 

6. til I • Divorced mother. 

7-. IS I • ^ mother who is a concubine. 

8- ?L I o^ M I • Foster (nursing) mother. (A con- 
cubine who gives the breast to an infant of the prin- 
cipal wife.) Cf. :/c -^w, m. 

247. — A ^- The Eight Extremities ot the Empire, cor- 
responding with tlie four cardinal points and the four inter- 
mediate angles. The frontier in general. 

248.— A 61 <!•) The Eight Masters or Ministers of the 
reign of Shun. (K. F. E.) 

1. Yii, see Part I, No. 931. 5. Peh I, see Part I, No. 542. 

2. Tsi, see Part I, No. 740. 5. Ch'ui, see Part I, No. 119. 

3. Sieh, see Part I, No. 581. 7. Yih, see Part I, No. 920. 

4. KaoYao,seePartI,No.242. 8. Kw'ei, seePart I,No. 329. 

249. — A Si (II-) The Eight Instructors or Warnings. 
(Buddhism.; 

I. Thou shalt not kill. 2. Thou shalt not steal. 3. Thou 
shalt not commit lewdness. 4. Thou shalt not bear 
false witness. 5. Thou shalt not drink wine. 6. Old 
age. 7. Infirmities. 8. Death. 

250. — A W- The Eight Gods, to whom sacrifices were 
offered by She Hwang-ti. 
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I. 5^ ^. Tlie lord of heaven. 2. j^ i- The lord of 
earth. 3. ^ ;£. The lord of war. 4. ^ ^. The 
lord of the Yan^- principle. 5. ^ ^. The lord of 
tlie Yin principle. 6. j| ;£. The lord of the moon. 
7. H i. The lord of the sun. 8. I|# ±. The 
lord of the four seasons. 

251. — A lllj- The Eight Immortals venerated by the 
Taoist sect. 

1. Chung-li K'iian, see Part I, No. 90. 

2. Chung Kwoh, see Part I, No. 22. 

3. Lii Tung-pin, see Part I, No. 467. 

4. Ts'ao Kwoh-k'iu, see Part I, No. 763. 

5. Li T'ieh-kwai, see Part I, No. 718. 

6. Han Siang-tsze, see Part I, No. 155. 

7. Lan Ts'ai-ho, see Part I, No. 334. 

8. Ho Sien-ku, see Part I, No. 175. 

^*^ According to Chao Yih (K. Y. , k. 34) the legend re- 
lating to the above personages as constituting a defined assem- 
blage of immortalized beings is traceable to no higher antiquity 
than the period of the Yiian dynasty, although some if not all 
of the members of this group had been previously celebrated as 
immortals in the Taoist legends. 

252,— fC 4» A llli- The Eight Immortals of the Wine 
Cup iCelebrated wine-bibbers of the T'ang dynasty, to whom 
Tu Fu in his poems gave this designation). 

1. Ho Che-chang, see Part I, No. 169. 

2. Su Tsin, see Part I, No. 625. 

3. Li Peh, see Part I, No. 361. 

4. Tsiao Sui, see Part I, No. 742. 

5- I 31. Wang Tsin. 

6- -E ^ ^- Ts'ui Tsung-che. 

7- ^ jiS il- Li She-che. 
8. ^ la . Chang-hii. 

253.— A ±- The Eight Officers of the Chow dynasty. 
(K. F. L.) Cf. L. C, I., p. 202. 

254.— A fi!- The Eight Dynasties of Antiquity. 
Those of the Five Emperors Csee anie, No. 168), and the 
Three Sovereign (see anic, No 71). 
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255.— A 15- The Eight Periods of the Year. 

1- jL S- The commencement of Spring, — sun in 
Aquarius. 

2- ^ ^- The vernal equinox, — sun in Aries. 

3. ^ J. The commencement of Summer, — sun in 
Taurus. 

4. J ^. The summer solstice, — sun in cancer. 

5. ^ ^. The commencement of Autumn, — sun in Leo. 

6. ^ ^. The autumnal equinox, — sun in Libra. 

7. ^ §. The commencement of Winter, — sun in 
Scorpio. 

8. ^ g. The winter solstice, — sun in Capricorn. 

256. — A 1^- The Eight Coursers of Muh Wang of the 
Chow dynasty. 

With these eight steeds, each of which bore a distinguish- 
ing name. King Muh was driven by his charioteer Tsao Fu 
(see Part I., No. 737) on his journeys through his Empire. 
Cf. T. S. K., k. 53. 

257. — A ^- The Eight Cyclical Characters appertaining 
to the hour of the person's birth, viz., those respectively of the 
if year, ^ month, H <lay, and fl$ hour. 

^*^ These are communicated between the parties to a 
betrothal and occasionally also between bosom-friends or sworn 
brothers ; hence called 1 I |^ 51- 

258.— A t ^- The Eight Gifted Ones. 
Identical with the A la (see an^e, No. 240), and A % 
(post, No. 261). 

259. A t^- The Eight Creatures, corresponding with 

the signs of the Eight Diagrams, A #■ (.A-s set forth in the ^ 
^ of Confucius.) 

1. ,11 . The Horse, corresponds to ^. 

2. ^. The Ox, corresponds to if. 

3. 11 . The Dragon, corresponds to '^. 

4. f^. The Fowl, corresponds to ||. 

5. W. The Swine, corresponds to ^. 

6. ^f. The Pheasant, corresponds to $^. 
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7. JbJ. The Dog, corresponds to _g.. • 

8. ^. The Goat, corresponds to ■^. T. S. K., k. 53. 

260.— A li- Tlie Eight Kinds of Musical Sound, and 
hence the Eight Instruments capable of producing the same, 
made of the following materials : — 

I. |g. The gourd or calabash. 2. ^. Earth. 3. ^. 
Leather. 4. /fc. Wood. 5. z^. Stone. 6. ^. iletal. 

7. iJf.. Silk. 8. Yf. Bamboo. Cf. L. C, iii., p. 41. 

261. — A X- '^^^^ Eight Virtuous Ones (;7f;=g). 

Tlie Eight Sons (or descendants) of the Emperor K'uh 
(^ ^ j^), who aided Shun in the government of the Empire. 
Cf. S. K., k. I. 

262. — jl ^. The Nine Sections of the Science of Num- 
bers or JMathematics. 

I- ij H- Plane Mensuration. 2. ^ ^. Proportion. 

3. M ^- Fellowship. 4. ;J, ^. Evolution. 5. |^ 

Jd Solid Mensuration. 6. j^ %. Alligation. 7. 

^ J^li^. Surplus and Deficiency. 8. 3^' fg. Equation. 

9- 'p]- 35 Trigonometry. 

^*^ According to legendary history, the Nine Sections of 

Arithmetic were devised for the Emperor Hwang Ti by Ei 

Show (see Part I, No. 367). The respective renderings above 

given are taken from an exhaustive article on the subject by 

Mr. A. Wylie, published in the ShangJiai Almanac for 1853, 

and reprinted in the Chinese and Japanese Repository for May, 

1864. 

263. — \ jl'i'l- The Nine Provinces into which the Empire 
was divided by Yii. 

I. S I • K'i Chow. 2. ^ f . Yen Chow. 3. ff I . 
Ts'ing Chow. 4. f§ | . Sii Chow. 5. ^i I . Yang 
Chow. 6. fij 1 . King Chow. 7. % \ . Yii Chow. 

8. ^ 1 . Liang Chow. 9. M \ ■ Yung Chow. 
Cf. E. C, III., p. 92. 

264.—JI 0|. The Nine Divisions of the ^ fg or "Great 
Plan" of the Book of History. Cf. E. C, iii., p. 323. 
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265.— :fL fi- The Nine Celestial Stages or Orbits ; 
according to the vulgar belief and in the language of Taoist 
fable, nine successive gradations or spheres of the heavens. 
The heavens in general. See post, No. 289. 

266. — \ IS- The Nine Revolutions — a mystic phrase of 
Taoist alchemy, written in full I | il JJ and explained as 
signifying the nine monthly revolutions or successive transforma- 
tions of substance required for the maturing and fructifying of 
the magical compound which, when brought to perfection, 
united in itself the virtues of the elixir vitcB and the powder of 
projection or "philosopher's stone." Cf. T. S. K., k. 43. 

267.— :fL HI. The Nine Rivers regulated by Yii. 

4- ji I . 6. -^ I . 8. fi I . 

5- tt I . 7- it I 9- ^iS [ . 
T. S. K., k. II. Cf. L. C, III., pp. 77, 141. 

The Nine Tenures or Domains. (^ ^). 
The domain of feudal service. 
The domain of royal lands. 
The domain of nobles. 
The domain of public functionaries. 
The domain of frontier defence. 
The domain of tribes of Man barbarians. 
The domain of tribes of I barbarians. 
The domain of military guards. 
9- ^ I • The domain of the outer frontier. 
T. S. K., k. 5. Cf. L. C. III., p. 149. 

269. — \i K- The Nine Musical Airs performed on State 
occasions under the Chow dynasty (JD fif). Each of these had 
a distinguishing appellation. Cf. T. S. K., k. 40. 

270. — % ^. The Nine Stages of the Heavens. Identi- 
cal with ji^. T. S. K,, k. 2. 

271. — jl 0^. The Nine Marches or Frontiers of the Nine 
Provinces. Cf. K. D., s. v. 

272. — jl IL- The Nine Affluents or Branches of the 
Kiang (Yang-tsze). Cf. L,. C, in., p. 113. 
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*^* A variety of explanations are hazaraed by diflFereat 
commentators with respect to these nine streams. In addition 
to those mentioned by Dr. Legge (see above), the following 
enumeration is given in T. S. K,, k. ii : 
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9 

273 



I- 



The Cheh Kiang. 

I . The Yang-tsze Kiang. 
fe I . The Sung Kiang. 
^ I . The Wu Kiang, 
^ I . TheTs'u Kiang. 
'M I • The Siang Kiang, 
f!| I . The King Kiang. 
^ I . The Han Kiang. 
^ I . The Nan Kiang. 

—% M- The Nine Classics of the T'ang dynasty. 
I- ^- 4- MB- 7- # ^■ 

2- »• 5- mm- s. m m- 

3- !#• 6. jif ta. 9. ^ If. 

K. C, k. 4. T. S. K., k. 31. 

The Nine Ministers of the Chow dynasty. 
See the H Jl- 




See the 



/\ 



* 
* * 



The Nine Ministers | | of the present day are the 
functionaries, bearing the title ^^, who preside over the Five 
Imperial Courts. See anie, No. 164. 

275. — jl, •§. The Nine Mansions (arrangements of colour 
in accordance with the divisions of the circle appertaining to 
the Eight Diagrams (,A ih)- 

1. White— the North. 6. White— the Northwest. 

2. Black — the Southwest. 7. Red — the West. 

3. Seargreen— the East. 8. White— the Northeast. 

4. Dark-green-the Southeast. 9. Purple— the South. 

5. Yellow— the Centre. Cf. T. S. K.. k. i. 
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276. — ji, 'g'. The Nine Officials employed by the Emperor 
Shun. 

1. Yii; see Part I, No. 931. 6. Ch'ui ; see Part I, No. 119. 

2. K'i ; see Part I, No. 307. 7. Pehl ; see Part I, No. 54a. 

3. Sieh; see Parti, No. 581. 8. Lung; see Part I, No. 452. 

4. KaoYao; seePartI,No.242. 9. Kw'ei -jSeePartl, N0.329. 

5. Yih ; see Part I., No. 920. Cf. h. G. ill., p. 42. 

277.— :fL P (I-) l^he Nine States of the Confucian Period. 
I. % 2. @. 3. M- 4- M- 5- ®- 6. ^. 7. ^. 
8. ^. 9. 4* Oj. 

278. — % H (II.) The Nitie Feudal Principalities under 
the Han dynasty. 

I. m- 2. m- 3- m- 4- m w- s- m- 
6. m- 7- m- 8- «• 9- ft n- 

279. — :ft, P (HI.) The Nine Minor States or Dynasties 
between the T'ang and Sung dynasties. 






A.D. 937 to 975. 6. ^ I . A.D. 904 to 971. 

A.D. 875 to 978. 7. f^. A.D. 892 to 944. 

3. m ^. A.D. 891 to 925. 8. ^. A.D. 896 to 952. 

4. ^ I . A.D. 925 to 965. 9. ^. A.D. 937 to 975. 

5- m [or 4t] U- A-D- 951 to 979. 
The above were for the ntost part contemporary with the 
2. fS or Five Dynasties who successively claimed the sover- 
eignty after th*e down'fall of the T'ang dynasty, and were 
gradually absorbed by the House of Sung. 

280. — JL 'gJE- The Nine Schools among the Professors of 
i/iterature and Philosophy. 

The Confucian school. 

The Taoist school. 

The school of Divination. 

The school of writers on Law. 

The school of writers on Official Statiotf. 

The school of Meh Tsze. (See Part I,- Nc. 



I . The school of writers on Politics. 
The school of miscellaneous writers: 
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9. Jl I I . The school of writers on Agriculture. 
^*^ This classification was made by Lin Yin, B.C. 7. 

281. — jl j§. The Nine Borders or Marches (of the Nine 
Provinces ; anie, No. 263). 

282.— iL ^a- The Nine Degrees of Official Rank. 

^*^ These are said to have been first introduced by f§ || 
in the first year of the reign of Wen Ti of the Wei dynasty, 
A.D. 220. Cf. :$: ^ IE, ,{^. B. IV. According to the T. K. 
the division of official functionaries into nine ranks is traceable 
to a decree issued in A. D. 554 by ^ i^ of the Posterior Wei 
dynasty, who promulgated a statute instituting nine lists or 
rolls jlj 1^, based upon the Nine Commissions :ftj •^ or degrees 
of authority mentioned in the Ritual of Chow. 

Under the present dynasty, each pp or degree of rank is 
divided into ]£ and ^ or first and second class, under one or 
other of which all offices are distributed. About the year 1730 
each class became permanently distinguished by a ]^ or button, 
in accordance with the regulations established a century prev- 
iously by the Manchow Sovereign Ts'ung-teh, before the final 
conquest of China. 

283. — % ^. The Nine Processes of Numeration. 
The numbers i to 9. Also, a synonym for the Nine Divis- 
ions of Arithmetic. See anie, No. 262. 

284.— :fL %. The Nine Gifts of Investiture, — symbols of 
authority anciently bestowed upon favoured ministers or power- 
ful vassals. The nature of these emblems varied with different 
epochs, but the following are recognized as bearing the stamp 
of classical authority : 

1. A chariot and horses. 

2. Robes of state. 

3. Musical instruments. 

4. Vermilion-coloured entrance doors. 

5. The right to approach the sovereign by the central 
path. 

6. Armed attendants. 

7. Bows and arrows. 
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8. Battle-axes. 

9. Sacrificial wines. 



Cf. T. K., ^Zli^X^S^- 



285. — jl fl:. The Nine Heavens. 
A poetical term. See posi, No. 289. 

286.— :fL ,S- The Nine Subjects for Thoughtful Con- 
sideration referred to by Confucius. Cf. L,. C. , i., p. 178. 



dynasty) 



The Nine Imperial Courts (of the T'ang 



1- :Jk. '^ I ^^^ court of Sacrificial Ceremonies. 

2- ^ IE I ■ The court of Family Registers. 

3- %% 1 ■ The Banqueting Court. 

4- ^ ;^ I • The Court of Equipments of the Guard. 

5- JtZ M \ ■ The Imperial Stud Court. 
6. ^^ 1 . The Court of Judicature. 

7- li| DS I • The Court of Entertainment. 

8- r1 j^ I • The Court of Granaries and Parks. 
9. -j^ ^ I . The Treasury Court. 

The above corresponded to the jl, ^|p of the Han dynasty. 
See anie, Nos. 164 and 274. Cf T. S. K., k. 35. 

288.— :fL M- The Nine Paths of the Moon's Orbit. 

1-2. M 'M- The Black path, on the north of the ecliptic. 
3-4. -^ I . The Red path (the equinoctial), on the 

south of the ecliptic. 
5-6. B I . The White path, to the west of the ecliptic. 
7-8. ^ I . The Azure path, to the east of the ecliptic. 
9. ^ I . The Yellow path, the ecliptic. 
^*^ Cf. Medhurst's Skoo King^ pp. 207-208, where the 
following explanations are given: "The nine-fold course of 
the moon appears to refer to the inclination of the lunar orbit 
and to the ascending and descending nodes, where they cut the 
ecliptic. ' ' The ecliptic is described as the middle path of the 
sun, and each of the first four paths of the moon is considered 
as a double line with reference to its two successive passages 
of the ecliptic. 

289. — \t H- The Nine Heavens, or Nine Divisions of 
the Celestial Sphere. See the following diagram : 
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p{i J^. The Centre, designated ^ 5^. 

•^ J5f. The East, designated $ | or ^ | . 

"^ "41^. The Northeast, designated ^ ) . 

:jt; jtf- The North, designated ^ | . 

If 4t:. The Northwest, designated ^ f . 

■g -jj. The West, designated ^ | or j^ | . 

■g j§. The Southwest, designated ^ | . 

^ ;^. The South, designated '^ | or ^ | . 

■^ f|. The Southeast, designated ^ | . Cf. K. C, k. i. 
The above divisions appear to correspond with the 
^i ^ or Nine Fields of Heaven of which Hwai Nan-tsze speaks. 
The nine heavens of the Buddhists and the later school of 
Taoists were conceived as successive gradations, or sphere 
above sphere, to each of which a fanciful designation is given. 
Cf. T. S. K., k. 43. 

290. — A. M- '^^^^ N^"^ Tripods of Yii. 

According to a tradition preserved in the ;^ j^, after the 
great Yii ascended the throne, tribute of metals was presented 
to him by the chiefs of his nine provinces, with which he 
manufactured nine vases or tripods bearing, delineations of all 
the objects of nature "§■ '^ HD ® ^ f§. The object of these 
figures, it is there alleged, was the instruction of his people, 
in order that they might know the gods and evil spirits and 
be no longer assailed by terrors in the forests and by the lakes. 
In the ^ %2t ^°d t^he history of the Han dynasty, on the con- 
trary, the nine tripods are stated to have borne delineations of 
the provinces themselves, with records of the population and 
the division of properties and fiefs. Later commentators have 
insisted that the latter is the more reasonable version of 
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the history of the tripods. Cf. T.K. ^ H- The date there 
assigned to the fabrication of the tripods is the 4th year of Yii's 
reign, B.C. 2202. According to the ^ j^ they were removed 
by Wu. Wang to his city of Loh f§ g,, which he founded after 
the overthrow of the Shang dynasty, B.C. 1122. In A. D. 
1 104, the Emperor Hwei Tsung, of the Sung dynasty, was 
persuaded by an astrologer to undertake the reconstruction 
of the musical scale as the basis of a reformed notation, 
and to commence his rectification of the established prac- 
tices by fabricating nine tripods in imitation of those of Yii. 
Cf. T.K. 
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— it ;K. The Nine Degrees of Relationship. 
^ IE- Great-great-grandfather. 
-^ I . Great-grandfather. 
II ^- Grandfather. 
■f^. Father, 
a. Self. 
■?. Son, 

^ ^,. Grandson (by wife, not concubine). 
-^ I . Great grandson. 
j\^ ] . Great-great-grandson. 



-% M- '^^^ N^°^ L,ights of Heaven. 
The sun, the moon, and the seven stars of the 3[- constella- 
tion (Ursa Major). 

TElsT. 

293. p =@. The Ten Wise Ones — Disciples of Confucius 

specially commended by the Sage himself. 

I. m M- 2. m -T m- 3- ^ m ^. 4- w ^- 

The above form the first class (fJf), distinguished for 
"virtuous principles and practice." 

5. ^n- 6. ^ n- 

The above form the second class, distinguished for 

"ability in speech." 
7. ft;f. 8. ^iE&. 

The above form the third class, distinguished for 

"administrative talents." 
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9- •? M- lo. •^ S- 

The above form the fourth class, distinguished for 

"literary acquirements." 
Cf Iv. C, I., p. loi. 
^*^ The Ten Wise Ones are worshipped in the Confucian 
temple, where a position is assigned to them next to that of the 
Four Assessors (see an^e, No. 96}. Yen Yiian (No. i above) 
having been raised to the rank of one of the Four, his place 
among the Ten is now occupied by Tsze Chang ■? 51- Cf. 
T. S. K., k. 31. 

294. p -fi. The Ten Points of Direction. 

The four cardinal and four intermediate points, together 
with J^ above and "f" below. 

295. p ^. The Ten Commentaries (IzL Wings), on the 

text of the Yih King. 

^*^ These are the work of Confucius, who set forth in ten 
sections his elucidation of the text of the Book of Changes as it 
came from the pen of Wen Wang. Cf W. N., p. i. 



296.—+ =f. The Ten Stems ^Cyclical Signs). 
I. 
2. 



3 
4' 

5 
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10 



7 Yih \ "^oi-respond to the element Tf:. 

T. Ting i "Correspond to the element tX- 

J^. Wu \ 

£,. Ki \ co"espond to the element ±. 

j^. Keng ) 

^. Sin 1 'co^'^espond to the element ^. 

Kwei i correspond to the element ^JtC. 



^*^ The above signs, in conjunction with the twelve 
"branches"— see pos^ No. 301— forming a cycle of sixty com- 
binations, have been employed by the Chinese from a period 
of remote antiquity for the purpose of designating successive 
days. According to the J^ ^ ^ /pj, forming part of the Rec- 
ord of Rites, the invention of this system is due to Ta Nao 
(27th century B.C. See Parti, No. 225), who "studied the 
properties of the five elements and calculated the revolving 
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motions of the =|- constellation (Ursa Major)," and thereupon 
devised the combinations above-named for the purpose of giving 
names to days. By joining the first of the twelve to the first 
of the ten signs, the combination ^ -^ is formed, and so on in 
succession until the loth sign is reached, when a fresh com- 
mencement is made, the nth of the series of twelve "branches" 
being next appended to the sign (^. The sixty combinations 
which are thus formed receive the name ^ -J* or ;^ | | , list 
of the kza tsse characters, from the initial combination of the 
series, and are commonly known as the Cycle of Sixty. It was 
not until the period of the Han dynasty that this invention 
was made applicable to the numbering of years, and Chinese 
authors have attributed the commencement of such a practice to 
the period of Wang Mang (see Part I, No. 804,) but traces of 
its employment at a somewhat earlier date have been discovered. 
Cf. K. Y. K., k. 34 ; and L. C, iil., proleg., p. 96. The cyclical 
signs play a great part in Chinese divination, owing to their 
supposed connection with the elements or essences which are 
believed to exercise influence over them in accordance with the 
order of succession represented above. 

297. Y ^- '^I'e Ten Classics or Canonical Works, as 

recognized under the Sung dynasty. 

I- M M- The Book ofChanges of Wen Wang— Fz'/zi^zw^. 

3. •f^ «. The Book of History— 6"^?^ King. 

3. ^ !#• The Book of Odes as edited by Mao Ch'ang — 

She King. 
4- ifii t£- 1'he Record of Rites— Zz Ki. 

5. ^ •%. The Officers [or Ritual] of the Chow Dynasty 
— Chow Kwan. 

6. % Jrii- The Decorum Ritual— 7 Li. 

/§ ft- The Annals of Confucius — CKun Tsiu, and 
7-[^j^. The Commentary by Tso K'iu-ming — Tso 

CKwan. 
8. S- ^- The Commentary by Kung-yang. 
9 W. ^- The Commentary by Kuh-liang. 
fS& tp- The Conversations of Confucius — Lun Vie, and 
^°'li M- The Book of Filial Viety—JIiao King. 
Cf. K. C, k. 4, and T.S.K., k. 31. 
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298. — p ^. The Ten Heinous Offences. ^^ 
I. ^ ^. Rebellion. 
^- ^ :k'M- L^se Majestd (a conspiracy against the 

Sovereign's person). 
3- ^ ^ Treason, or Revolt. 
■4- ^ ^- Parricide and similar crimes. 
5- ^ jE- Inhumanity (comprising wilful murder, mutila- 
tion for nefarious purposes, &c.). 
■6- ^ :kWL- Sacrilege. 
7. :^ #. Unfilial Conduct. 
.8. Pp ^. Discord. 
.9. /f, ^. Insubordination. 
IQ. ft ^. Incest. 
Cf. :kM ^ % ^°<^ Staunton's /*£««/ Gj^^, p. 3. 

299. f- '^. The Ten Circuits or Provinces of the T'ang 

(dyma&ty. 

1. H ft. 4- M 4t. 7- -B ^- 9- M ^■ 

2. M ^- 5- OJ ^- 8- U- ^- i°- -^ ^• 

3- m ^- 6. m ;&. 

^*^ One of the first acts of T'ai Tsung, the second sover- 
eign of the T'ang dynasty, after ascending the throne in A. D. 
^27, was to map out the empire into provinces as enu- 
anerated above, within which the 358 existing jHi flj depart- 
jnents and prefectures were comprised. From this has sprung 
ithe pravincial system of the present day ; the term ^ having 
fbecome exchanged for t^ under the Yijan dynasty, in the 14th 
.century. 

300.— if- ^ Jig % The Ten Great Cave-Heavens (of Taoist 
imythology). 

^*^ These caves or grottoes, serving as dwelling places of 
ithe genii of earth, are situated in ten of the mountains of 
'China, and each ■of them is presided over by one of the im- 
mortalized votaries of Taoism. There are said to be thirty-six 
■smaller "cave-heavens," situated in other mountains, and a 
host of legends are narrated concerning these mystic abodes of 
the immortals. Cf. T. S. K., k. 12. 
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301. — p Zl ;i- The Twelve Branclie& (ot Dtiod'euary 
Cycle of Symbols). 

For an enumeration of these see post^ No; 302. For the 
combination of the twelve "branches"' with the ten ''"stems'' 
to form the cycle of Sixty, see ante^ No. 296. 

When applied to- the horary periods of the day (the ^ of 
the Chinese,, corresponding tO' two hours accoordinig to' Europeani 
notation), the symbol ^ corresponds to the period froni ir 
p.m. to I a,m. and so on, terminating with ^, which repre- 
sents the period from 9 to 11 pim. The 12 points of the 
Chinese compass are also indicated by the same symbols, of 
which ^ corresponds to the north, ^ to- the east, 4^ to the 
south, and "g to the west. 

301a. p ri % The Twelve Divisions of the Ecliptic. 

I. n %■ 4- 1,1 #• 7- * M- 10. M %. 

3- % K- 6. II 1- 9- m % !»• m m- 

These divisions or mansions "mark the twelve places in 
which the sun and moon come into conjunction,, and are thus,, 
in some degree analogous to our signs of the zodiac." (Cf, 
Observations of Chinese Comets., by John Williams,, London,, 
1871.) 

302. ^-p n -^ \ox 4a Jg]. Thie Twelve Animals af the 
Duodenary Cycle. See ante No. 3PI, 

1. •? appertains Jii to 1^ the Rat, 

2. S appertains J^ to ■^ the Ooc, 

3. g appertains ® to ^ the Tiger, 

4. ^[J appertains ^ to |g, the Hare. 

5. ^ appertains M to f| the Dragom 

6. g, appertains Jg to Jg the Serpent, 

7. i^ appertains J^ to JH the Horse. 

8. ^ appertains J^ to ^ the Goat, 

9. 1^ appertains ^ to Jg^ the Monkey, 

10. ■§■ appertains Jg to % the Cock, 

11. j^ appertains J^ to ^ the Dog, 

12. ^ appertains j^ to^ the Pig, 
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^*^ The animals named above are believed»to exercise an 
influence, according to the attributes ascribed to each, over the 
hour, day, or year to which, through the duodenary cycle of 
symbols, they respectively appertain. The usage is admittedly 
of foreign origin, and is traced to intercourse with the Tartar 
nations. The first explicit mention of the practice of denoting 
years by the names of animals as above is found in the history 
of the T'ang dynasty, where it is recorded that an envoy from 
the nation of the |n S ^ (Kirghis?) spoke of events occurring 
in the year of the hare, or of the horse. Cf. K. Y., k. 34. It 
was probably not until the era of Mongol ascendancy in China 
that the usage became popular ; but, according to Cbao Yih, 
traces of a knowledge of this method of computation may be 
detected in literature at different intervals as far back as the 
period of the Han dynasty, or second century A.D. The same 
writer is of opinion that the system was introduced at that time 
by the Tartar immigratiou. K. Y., k. 34. 

303. — t n @ is The Twelve Causations— the concate- 
nation of cause aud effect. Sanskrit, Nid&na. Cf. E. H., p. 
84. H. M., p. 391. 

304. — f- n ^ ^. The Symbols Appertaining to the 
Twelve Months. 

1- %■ 4- %• 7- S- 10. iJ^. 

2- -k 3i. 5- ^- 8. ta- II. fl. 

3- :*• 6. M- 9- ill. 12. 1^. 

^*^ These symbols form part of the series of sixty-four — 
see anie, No. 241, and are employed to designate the months 
in the order above exhibited. 

305. — f- £ M- The Thirteen Canonical Works. 
^*^ These are the same as the Nine enumerated above (see 
No. 273), with the addition of the following Books, viz., ^ ^ 

i$,mm,^ •?, and mm^' 

306.—^+ H ^. The Thirteen Provinces of the Han 
dynasty. 

I- pi'^^^U^lM":^ pp]- Comprising the northwest- 
ern part of modern Shensi. 
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2- fH 'M M S. p^ Comprising the modern Honan. 

3- S iW I I I • Comprising part of the modern Shan- 
tung and Chihli. 

4- ^ M I I 1 ■ Comprising part of the modern Shan- 
tung and Chihli. 

5- ■i^ ^1i I I I Comprising part of the modern Shan- 
tung and Kiangsu. 

6- W iW I I I • Comprising the eastern part of the 
modern Shantung. 

7- ^!l im I I I • Comprising the modern Hupeh and 
Hunan. 

8- ^^ jlfl I I I • Comprising the modern Kiangsu, 
Kiangsi, and Nganhwei. 

9- ^ iHl I I I • Comprising part of tlie modern Hu- 
peh and Szech'wan. 

JO. iff^'}\\ ] I I . Comprising part of the modern Shen- 
si and Kansuh. 

11. ^ j^^ 1 I I . Comprising the modern Shansi. 

12. ^ jtl 1 I I • Compriiing part of the modern Chih- 
li and Iviaotung. 

13. ^ jfl 1 I I . Comprising the modern Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, and Tonquin. 

.^*^ In B. C. 106, the Emperor Han Wu Ti distributed 
the districts at that time composing' the empire under the 
jurisdiction of thirteen inquisitors or travelling supervisors 
$l| ^, — the forerunners of the modern system of provin- 
cial governors. Some years later, on the occurrence of the 
so-called "conspiracy of the magic spells," the first-named 
province in the above list, within which the capital lay, was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the pi ^ ^ ^, or metro- 
politan governor. 

307. f- 't i- ^^^ Seventeen Historians. 

*** These are the standard historians of preceding dynas- 
tic periods which were in existence at the time of the 
Sung dynasty, commencing with the ^ p£ or Historical Re- 
cords of Sze-ma Ts'ien and terminating with Ow-yang Siu's 
5. fi; A or History of the Five Dynasties. To these have 
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subsequently been added tlie Histories of tl)^ Sung, Liao, 
Kin, and Yiian dynasties, making the H -f- — ( or Twenty- 
one Historians. 

BIOHTEEISr. 

308. PAffl^ The Eighteen ^r/^^«. Sanskrit. Arkdn 

or Arhat. 

Eighteen of the immediate disciples of Buddha ( — arhat^ = 
deserving, worthy : in Chinese ^ ^). Their images are 
placed in attendance upon those of Buddha in Chinese temples. 
Cf E. H., p. 12. 

309. h A W- The Eighteen Provinces of Modern China. 







ARCHAIC OR LITERAR' 


V 


NAME. 




DESIGNATION. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


I. Chihli 


urn 


mmor^^ 


A governor general- 
ship. 


2. Kiangsu 

3. Nganhwei 

4. Kiangsi 


urn 




Governor general- 


aw 


mn J 


shipofMJtfa^^- 


5. Shantung 


mm 


lU & 




6. Shansi 


lUH 


llj S or § 




7. Houan 


'M^ 


m 




8. Shensi 


IB/iW 


11 + or a \ 


Governor general- 


9. Kansuh 


tl- 


- / 


ship of J^ t- 


10. Fuhkien 


t^m. 


m \ 


Governor general- 


II. Chekiang 


m'iL 


m or m J 


ship of f^ {J^. 


12. Hupeh 


ji^it 


^15 or ^ \ 

m ] 


Governor general- 


13. Hunan 


miM 


ship of 1 JiS ( il ^). 


14. Szech'wan 


ra;ii 


^ 


A governor general- 
ship. 


15. Kwangtung 


»m 


#m 1 

^y W J 


C 

Governor general- 


16. Kwangsi 


ifw 


ship of M ^• 


17. Yunnan 


m^ 


m 1 
^ J 


Governor general- 


18. Kweichow 


*M 


ship of ^ % 



* The modern division of the empire into provinces ig 
dates, practically, from the Yiian dynasty (14th century), when 
13 governorships, designated *t» # fj W- were established. 
The Ming dynasty maintained the same system with trifling 
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alteration, changing, however, the title of the provincial gov- 
ernors in the first instance to ^ \^^pi, who became super- 
seded later by the jSS S or governors of the present day ; 
and to these, in the i6th century, governors-general ^ ^, 
began to be added. The thirteen provinces of the Ming 
dynasty were : Shantung, Shansi, Honau, Shensi, Fuhkien, 
Chgkiang, Kiangsi, Hukwang (Nos. 12 and 13 above), Sze- 
ch'wan, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Yunnan, and Kweichow, to 
which are to be added the two " metropolitan " provinces, 
Chihli (or Pehchilili) and Kiangnan (or Nanchihli), Nos. 
2 and 3 above. In the reign of K'ang-hi of the present 
dynasty, the provinces of Nganhwei and Kansuh were created 
by a partition of Kiangnan and of Shensi respectively, and 
Hukwang was divided into two provinces (Nos. 12 and 13 
above), increasing the number of provinces to eighteen. They 
are divided into 182 ^ or prefectures and 1,279 ^ or districts, 
besides other divisions of less importance. The archaic or 
literary designations appended in the above list are derived 
from ancient territorial nomenclature, and are usually employed 
in literary composition as synonyms for the provincial names. 

310. p A ife M- I'lie Eighteen Places of Torment 

(Hells), situated below the earth. Sanskrit Naraka. Cf. E. H., 
p. 81. 

T-^A7-BKrT"Se'-FOXTK,. 

The Twenty-four Examples of Filial 



311 


-- + 0: 


Piety. 




#. 


See Part T, 


m%%- 


See Part I, 


^m- 


See Part I, 


mm- 


See Part I, 


f**- 


See Part I, 


^MT- 


See Part I, 


m^. 


See Part I, 


M ^' 


See Part I, 


U^- 


See Part I, 


«t- 


See Part I, 


I#. 


See Part I, 


^fi- 


See Part I, 



No. 617 
No. 853 
No. 739 
No. 503 
No. 91 
No. 337 
No. 916 
No. 691 
No. 255 
No. 217 
No. 816 
No. 868 



II5E- 

mm 
mm- 

Jra. jT\- 



See 
See 
See 
See 
See 
See 
See 



^ S 1^. See 
H if. See 
T it- See 
* » I- See 
^Jm^- See 



Part I 
Part I, 
Part I 
Part I 
Part I 
Part I 
Part I 
Part I 
Part I 
Part I 
Part I 
Part I 



No. 303. 
No. 882. 
No. 752. 
No. 443. 
No. 805a. 
No. 499. 
No. 950. 
No. 791a. 
No. 256. 
No. 670. 
No. 81. 
No. 226. 
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312.— n + pg ^. The Twenty-four Sol«r Periods {lit. 
breaths) of the Year. 

:^*^ The Chinese year is divided in 24 periods, correspond- 
ing to the day on which the sun enters the first and fifteenth 
degree of one of the zodiacal signs. To each of these an ap- 
propriate name is given, as :3: J, ^ 7j(C, etc. 

313. — — + A §• The Twenty-eight Constellations or 
jtellar Mansions. 

1. ^. The horn, consisting of four stars, in the form of 
a cross, viz., Spica, Zeta Theta, and Iota, about the 
skirts of Virgo. 

2. /C- The neck, consisting of four stars, in the shape 
of a bent bow, viz.. Iota, Kappa, Lambda, and Rho, 
in the feet of Virgo. 

3. ^. The bottom, consisting of four stars, in the shape 
of a measure, viz.. Alpha, Beta, Gamma, and Iota, 
in the bottom of L,ibra. 

4. g. The room, consisting of four stars, nearly in a 
straight line, viz., Beta, Delta, Pi, and Nun, in the 
head of Scorpio. 

5. )&• The heart, consisting of three stars, viz. , Antares, 
Sigma, and Tau, in the heart of Scorpio. 

6. ;^. The tail, consisting of nine stars, in the shape 
of a hook, viz., Epsilon, Mim, Zeta, Eta, Theta, 
Iota, Kappa, Lambda, and Nun, in the tail of 
Scorpio. 

7. ^. The sieve, consisting of four stars, in the form of 
a sieve, viz.. Gamma, Delta, Epsilon, and Beta, in 
the hand of Sagittarius. 

8. 5|-. The measure, consisting of six stars, in the shape 
of a ladle, like Ursa Major {^ 51-), viz., Mim, Lamb- 
da, Rho, Sigma, Tau, and Zeta, in the shoulder 
and bow of Sagittarius. 

9. ^. The ox, consisting of six stars, viz.. Alpha, Beta, 
and Pi, in the head of Aries, and Omega, with A and 
B in the hinder part of Sagittarius. 
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10. -^. The girl, consisting of four stars, in the shape 
of a sieve, viz., Epsilou, Mim, Nun, and 9, in the left 

hand of Aquarius. 

11. ^. Emptiness, consisting of two stars, in a straight 
line, viz.. Beta in the left shoulder of Aquarius and 
Alpha in the forehead of Equleus. 

12. ^. Danger, consisting of three stars, in the shape of 
an obtuse-angled triangle, viz., Alpha in the right 
shoulder of Aquarius, and Epsilon or Euif, and Theta 
in the head of Pegasus. 

13. ^. The house, consisting of two stars, in a right 
line, viz , Alpha or Markab, in the head of the wing, 
and Beta, or Scheat, in tlie leg of Pegasus. 

14. ^. The wall, consisting of two stars, in a right line, 
viz.. Gamma, or Algenib, in the tip of the wing of 
Pegasus, and Alpha in the head of Andromeda. 

15. ^. Astride, consisting of sixteen stars, said to be 
like a person striding, viz., Beta, or Mirac, Delta, 
Epsilon, Zeta, Eta, Mim, Nun, Pi, in Andromeda, 
and two Sigmas, Tan, Nun, Phi, Chi, and Psi, in 
Pisces. 

16. ^. A mound, consisting of three stars, in the shape 
of an isosceles triangle, viz.. Alpha, Beta, and Gam- 
ma, in the head of Aries. 

17. ^. The stomach, consisting of three principal stars, 
in Musca Borealis, 

18. ^. Consists of the seven stars in Pleiades. 

19. ^. The end, consisting of six stars in Hyades, with 
Mim and Nun of Taurus. 

30. ^. To bristle up, consisting of three stars, viz., 
Lambda and two Phi, in the head of Orion. 

31. ^. To mix, consisting of seven stars, viz.. Alpha, 
or Betelgeux, Beta or Rigel, Gamma, Delta, Epsilon, 
Zeta, Eta, and Kappa, in the shoulders, belt, and 
legs of Orion. 

22. ^. The well, consisting of eight stars, viz., four in 
the feet and four in the knees of Gemini. 

23. %■ The imp, consisting of four stars, viz. , Gamma, 
Delta, Eta, and Theta, in Cancer. 
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24. ^. The willow, consisting of eight siers, viz., Delta, 
Epsilon, Zeta, Eta, Theta, Rho, Sigma, and Omega, 
in Hydra. 

25. ^. The star, consists of seven stars, viz.. Alpha, Iota, 
two Taus, Kappa, and two Nuns, in the heart of 
Hydra. 

26. §|. To draw a bow, consisting of five stars in the 
form of a drawn bow, viz.. Kappa, Lambda, Mini, 
Nun, and Phi, in the second coil of Hydra. 

27. ^. The wing, consists of twenty-two stars, in the 
sliape of a wing, all in Crater and the third coil of 
Hydra. 

28. t^. The cross-bar of a carriage, consisting of four 
stars, viz.. Beta, Gamma, Delta, and Epsilon, in 
Coivus. 

It will appear from the above that the Chinese constella- 
tions do not at all correspond with our signs of the Zodiac, nor 
indeed are they all included within 23 degrees north or south 
of the ecliptic. As for the grouping of their stars, and the 
names assigned to each group, though arbitrary, tliey cannot 
be deemed more arbitrary than the system wl)ich has obtained 
in western nations, and which has as little foundation either in 
reason or nature as the Chinese arrangement. 

^*^ The foregoing list and observations are borrowed from 
"The Shoo King," translated by W. H. Medhurst, Sr., Shang- 
hai, 1846, Appendix A, (p. 399), where much information with 
regard to Chinese astronomy is assembled. Cf. also the tables 
of stars and constellations by John Reeves, appended to 
Morrison's Chinese Dictionary, Part II. It should be noted 
that the 28 characters representing the constellations as above 
enumerated are applied in regular and recurring order to the 
days of the month. 

Note ; — The 28 constellations, mention of which occurs 
first in the ^ H, where the term ^ is employed as their desig- 
nation, are enumerated as above in the j^ fd and are further 
divided into four sections ^ (see aiiie, No. 91) or quadrants, 
whereof' No. i, the azure dragon, comprises Nos. i to 7 in 
the above list ; No. 2, the sombre warrior, comprises Nos. 8 
to 14; No. 3, the white tiger, comprises Nos. 15 to 21, and 
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No. 4, the vermilion bird, comprises No. 22 to 28. In the 
IEL IE) Sze-ma Ts'ien employs the term ■^ instead of !J§, and 
both these expressions are interpreted as signifying the "rest- 
ing-places" or mansions of the sun and moon in their revolu- 
tions. It is further to be noted that in modern Chinese calen- 
dars the constellations ^ (No. 4) ^, (No. 11), ^ (No. 18), and 
^ (No. 25) invariably correspond with the Christian Sabbath 
or Sunday, and a-xe denoted by the character ^. They are 
further explicitly declared, in the imperial manual of astrol- 
ogy, to represent the days of the sun, H, "called in the 
language of the West mih^ the ruler of joyful events." (Cf. 
an article "on The Knowledge of a Weekly Sabbath in China," 
by Mr. A. Wylie, in Chinese Recorder, Foochow, June-July, 
1871.) The sound ^ has been traced to the Persian mitra 
and other cognate sources, and there can be little doubt that 
the practice of marking the "days of the Sun" has crept into 
Chinese chronology from a Western quarter. 

m3:iK-T-'5e--T-v^o . 

314.— H + 11^- The Thirty-two Signs. Sanskrit Lak- 
shana. 

i^'^if These, according to Buddhistic legend, consist in dif- 
ferent marks or characteristic beauties displayed in the person 
of every Buddha, " commencing with a steady level in the sole 
of the foot and ending with a lofty protuberance at the crown of 
the head." Cf. T.S.K., k. 42 ; E. H., p. 61, and H.M., pp. 335, 
367. To the above are added the A + IM i(f or eighty kinds 
of excellence (^Pali Anuwyanja7ia-lakshan. Cf. H. M., p. 367), 
"commencing with unrivalled length of nails and ending with 
the J^ J^ figure 'ten thousand', or svastika, upon the breast," 
Cf. E. H., p. 139. 

315. — t + I^ ^- The Seventy-two Terms or Periods of 
the Year. 

*** The year is divided into seventy-two periods of five 
days each, an arrangement traced to the period of the Chow 
dynasty. To each period an appropriate designation is given, 
with reference to the natural phenomena believed to occur at 
the respective seasons. Cf. T. S. K., k. 3. 
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*** Used geiierically for "a great number" — ^ %. Cf. 
K'aug-hi's Dictionary, s.v. 

.316.— ■& %. The Body of Public Functionaries {lit. the 
hundred officers). Cf. L. C. iii., p. 64. 

317. — "g ^. The People in General {lit. the hundred sur- 
names). 

5(;*:C This expression occurs repeatedly in the Book of His- 
tory, where it appears first in the "Canon of Yao. " Cf. L- C. 
III., p. 17. Its ordinary signification is considered as equivalent 
to the term ^, or "the people" in a general sense, and some 
commentators have been led to assert that on the first invention 
of family names the number of these was restricted to one 
hundred. This is fantastically explained by a supposed arith- 
metical process; the 5 constant virtues (see No. 118) being 
multiplied by the 5 notes of harmony (see No. 175) and the 
product agaiji by the 4 seasons, giving the total sum required. 
The only foundation for this theory appears to exist in the fact 
that the Chinese family names have been grouped according 
to their tone of pronunciation under the five notes. The num- 
ber of characters actually in use as surnames is between four 
and five hundred. 
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PART 111. 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF THE CHINESE 
DYNASTIES. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE. 

With reference to the object and scope of the Chronologici] Tables pre- 
sented here, the reader is requested to consult the observations offered on pa^es 
384-386. The two tables of the Chinese cycles, anterior and posterior to 
tlie Christian era, furnish the means of reconciling any cyclical date with our 
own notation of time. Each table is divided into two portions in order to 
bring it within the limits of an ordinary page ; but the reader will perceive 
without difficulty that the cyclical characters and the corrresponding dates 
follow each other in regular succession. The short columns at the head of 
the tables contain the date of commencement of each cycle, in rotation, 
followed below by the years in successive order. Thus, for instance, ^ ^ 
was the combination denoting the years A.D. 4, 304, 604 &c. , down to 1804, and 
the following combination ^ ^ corresponds to A.D. 5. 305, 605, &c., down 
to 1805. In the next column a second period is commenced, comprising all tlie 
cycles beginning with the years shown in the index column at the top. For 
example, if we desire to ascertain the date according to our era of an event 
occurring "in the year ling hai ~T ^ oi Wn Ti of the Tsin Dynasty," we 
find on con.sulting the historical tables that Wu Ti's reign commenced 
A.D. 265, and turning to the table of cycles, it is found that a cyclical period 
commenced in A.D. 244 and must therefore have embraced within its course 
the reign of Wu Ti. Fixing A.D. 265, the first of his reign, as the year j/i 
yeo 2« W of the cycle, we follow the column of characters down until we 
reach tuig hai, and at once identify this combination, on reference to the 
column of years, as A.D. 267. On the other hand, in the course of Chinese 
reading a reference may be met with entailing the verification of the "3rd 
year of Wu Ti of the T.sin dynasty." On turning to the page of the Tables 
comprising the Tsin Dynasty, A.D. 265 is found to be the first year of Wu 
Ti's reign, and it becomes obvious that the 3rd year corresponds to A.D. 
267. If, however, in lieu of referring to this sovereign by his miao hao or 
posthumous title, the Chinese historian has spoken of the "3rd year of T'ai 
She of the Tsin dynasty," it will be found on consulting the Tables that T'ai 
She was the first of three successive nien hao or epochal designations adopted 
during the course of Wu Ti's reign, and that the year 267 is still indicated. 
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Comparative Table of the Chinese Cycles Anterior to the Christian Era. 

[Cycles I to 44, or B. C. 2637 to A. D. 3]. 



a! 


CYCLB COMMRNCING. 






CI 
B. C. 


.'CLE 


COMMKNCrNG. 1 


B.C. 


B. C. 


B.C. 


B.C. 


B.C. 


til 


B.C. 


B.C. 


B.C. 


B.C. 


n 



57 


117 


177 


237 


297 





57 


"7 


177 


237 


297 


< 


357 


417 


477 


537 


597 


< 
Hi 


357 


417 


477 


537 


597 


< 


657 


717 


777 


837 


897 


< 


657 


717 


777 


837 


897 


a 


957 


IOI7 


1077 


"37 


"97 





957 


IOI7 


1077 


"37 


"97 


< 


1257 


I317 


1377 


1437 


1497 


kJ 

< 


1257 


I3I7 


1377 


1437 


1497 




1557 


I617 


1677 


1737 


1797 


y 


1557 


I617 


1677 


1737 


1797 



> 


1857 


I9I7 


1977 


2037 


2097 




5m 


1857 


1917 


1977 


2037 


2097 





2157 


2217 


2277 


2337 


2397 


U 


2157 


2217:2277 


2337 


2397 




2457 


2517 


2577 


2637 






2457 


2517 


2577 


2637 




^s 


57 


17 


77 


37 


97 


¥4^ 


27 


87 


47 


7 


67 


r.# 


56 


16 


76 


36 


96 


Z.^ 


26 


86 


46 


6 


66 


"^I 


55 


15 


75 


35 


95 


P^ ^ 


25 


85 


45 


5 


65 


T^l' 


54 


14 


74 


34 


94 


T W 


24 


84 


44 


4 


64 


fJcM 


53 


13 


73 


33 


93 


iX^ 


23 


83 


43 


3 


63 


^ & 


52 


12 


72 


32 


92 


^% 


22 


82 


42 


2 


62 


J#^ 


51 


II 


1^ 


31 


91 


)\i^ 


21 


81 


41 


I 


61 


** 


50 


10 


70 


30 


90 


^at 


20 


80 


40 


00 


60 


if^ 


49 


9 


69 


29 


89 


±% 


19 


79 


39 


99 


59 


^M 


48 


8 


68 


28 


88 


^9\l 


18 


78 


38 


98 


58 


^^ 


47 


7 


67 


27 


87 


¥ ^ 


17 


77 


37 


97 


57 


z.^ 


46 


6 


66 


26 


86 


Z.B 


16 


76 


36 


96 


56 


^f 


45 


5 65 1 


25 


85 


^^ 


F 


15 


75 35 1 


95 


55 


^i 


44 


4 


64 


24 


84 


T7 


c 


14 


74 


34 


94 


54 


;Jt M 


43 


3 


63 


23 


83 


J* H 


N 


13 


73 


33 


93 


53 


e. m 


42 


2 


62 


22 


82 


a 1' 


12 


72 


32 


92 


52 


i^M 


41 


I 


61 


21 


81 


f^^ 


II 


71 


31 


91 


51 


$ E 


40 


00 


60 


20 


80 


*^ 


10 


70 


30 


90 


50 


i4^ 


39 


99 


59 


19 


79 


iT- 


9 


69 


29 


89 


49 


^ * 


38 


98 


58 


18 


78 


^fi 


8 


68 


28 


88 


48 


^ * 


37 


97 


57 


17 


77 


f m 


7 


67 


27 


87 


47 


Z.W 


36 


96 


56 


16 


76 


Zil'P 


6 


66 


26 


86 


46 


w^ 


35 


95 


55 


15 


75 


1*1 M 


5 


65 


25 


85 


45 


T^ 


34 


94 


54 


14 


74 


TB 


4 


64 


24 


84 


44 


;Jc ^ 


33 


93 


53 


13 


73 


;ic^ 


3 


63 


23 


83 


43 


s a 


32 


92 


52 


12 


72 


e. * 


2 


62 


22 


82 


42 


jt K 


31 


91 


51 


II 


71 


M * 


I 


61 


21 


81 


41 


^i?fj 


30 


90 


50 


lO 


70 


3^ w 


*oo 


60 


20 


80 


40 


i^ 


29 


89 


49 


9 


69 


i^ 


*99 


59 


19 


79 


39 


^^ e 


28 88 ■ 48 1 


8 


68 


^^ 


*98 


58 


18 


78 


38 



* 111 last Cycle for 00, qq, "" "'"■' ^ D. 
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TA.BLE II. 

Comparative Table of the Chinese Cycles Posterior to the Christian Era. 

[Cycles 45 to 76, or A. D. 4 to 1923]. 






CVCr.K COMMKNCING. 




CYCLE COMMENCING. 


A.D. 


A.n. 


A.D. 


A.D. 


A.D. 


A.D. 


A.D. 


A.D. 


A.D. 


A.D. 


< 
a. 


4' 


64 








< 


4 


64 








< 

8 


304 


364 


124 


184 


244 


< 


304 


364 


124 


184 


244 


y 


604 


664 


424 


484 


544 


u 


604 


664 


424 


484 
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THE FABULOUS AGES. • 
It is probable that ancient Ciiinese writers, of a period 
antecedent to tlie foundation of the Han dynasty, indulged an 
exuberant fancy in tlie enumeration of long lines of dynastic 
rulers, to occupy the myriads of ages which, it was fabled, had 
elapsed since the powers of Heaven and Earth had first united 
to produce Man as the possessor of the soil of China. Specula- 
tions of this nature, embodied in works such as the -^ "^ Q, 
now no longer in existence, were reproduced in the Chronology 
of the Han dynasty, ^ !^ ;§, where it is asserted that "from 
creation to the capture of the /z« in the days of Confucius (B.C. 
481) a period elapsed of 2,267,000 and odd years, divided into 
ten ^ or epochs." In a still later age the number of years 
embraced by this period was stated (in Sze-ma Cheng's com- 
mentary on the Sse A't) as extending to 3, 276,000. The ten 
epochs are enumerated as follows : — 

1- H A IE ; also termed the % ^^ and the il 3M ^ 
(Epochs of the Three Sovereigns — Nine Sovereigns — or Nine Heads). 

2- 55. K 1 • Epoch of the Five Dragons. 

3- M ^ I • Epoch of Sheh-t'i : 59 generations (^). 

4- '^ 1^ 1 ■ Epoch of 3 generations. 

5- 3^ jli I • Epoch of Eien-t'uug : 6 generations. 

6- & 'nn I • Epoch of Sii-ming : 4 generations. 

7. (f ^ I Epoch of Siin-fei. 

8. il j. Epoch ofYin-t'i. 

9- 1^ 'M I • Epoch of Shant'ung. 
10- 5^ li I • Epoch of Suh-yih. 

Of the first of the above epochs it is narrated that the 
founder of the line of rulers was P'an Ku, the first created 
being (see Part I, No. 672), who was followed by a line of 
descendants constituting three families or brotherhoods, viz., 
5c S .K. the family of sovereigns of heaven— 12 brothers; 
it ^ .Ki the family of sovereigns of earth— u brothers; and 
A 1: JSi, the family of sovereigns of humankind— 9 brothers, 
who separately ruled over the Nine Divisions [of the Empire]. 

The five rulers of the 2nd epoch are severally designated as 
& fll, I ('!'> I M, I $, and I >>, (/. e., eldest, second, third, 
fourth, and youngest sovereign), who have in addition a double 
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set of appellations, following tlie five notes of the musical 
scale, as ^ f|, f|i f|, etc., and the list of the five planets, as 
7|C I1II, iK 1lIJ, etc. Of the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th epochs it is 
stated that no record exists of the rulers' names. The 7th 
epoch comprised twenty-two sovereigns, " whose virtue was so 
substantial that men followed after (ij$) their example with 
celerity like unto that of flight," — whence the designation of 
the epoch. Their titles have been handed down, but not the 
number of their generations. The 8th epoch comprised thir- 
teen sovereigns, in whose times institutes were founded fj^ ^ 
fll f^, which posterity could follow (0) with benefit to the 
world. The second ruler of this line was Shuh Shan Jg \l\ 
(Mountain of Shuh), who ruled over the region of Shuh (the 
modern Sze-ch'wan) and taught the people to cultivate the 
produce of the silkworm which abounded in its forests. He 
is worshipped under the title of ^ ^ %if, or Spirit of the Black 
[blue, or green] Robe. After a vast intervening period, the 
sovereign power was wielded by the following rulers, with 
whom the less fantastic portion of the fabulous period is 
reputed to commence : — 

■^ Ml- ^^^ Ch'ao (the Nest-having), 2 generations. 

^ A. Sui J6n (the Fire-producer), 4 generations. 

IM ^' Yung-ch'eng (Service-completed), 8 generations. 
Succeeding the above came the 9th epoch, deriving its 
title from the "virtue of handing over the throne to a suc- 
cessor, which stands in relation with the principles of heaven." 
The first sovereign of this line is represented as having been 
named Hien Yiian ff ^, the second Yung Chuh fj, |*„ the 
third Fuh-hi iJi ■^, the fourth ^ ^, inventor of the art of 
writing, and so forth for many generations. The loth epoch 
owed its names to its faculties of prophetic knowledge and of 
pronouncing judgment. It is represented as commencing with 
^ ^ Hwang Ti, and is variously made to end with Hia How 
(Yii) B.C. 2198, or with the Chow dynasty. 

No actual weight is attached, even by Chinese writers, to 
the statements, of which the above is a condensed summary, 
handed down by the fabulists of antiquity regarding prehistoric 
epochs and dynastic lines. It is only in the next grand divis- 
ion of legendary record — the age of Yao and Shun and their 
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successors — that a claim to anything resembling authenticity 
is set up, and even here the sterner requirements of European 
criticism demand proofs which native historians are content to 
forego. It is convenient, nevertheless, for chronological pur- 
poses, to accept the tenth and last of the line of imaginary 
epochs as that with which the legendary — as distinct from the 
purely mythical — period of Chinese history may be deemed to 
commence. With Fuh-hi, the reputed founder of the Chinese 
polity, and whose reign is placed in B.C. 2852, the $j> %, or 
I^egendary History which serves as an introduction to the 
Annals {T''ung Kien) of Sze-ma Kwang, is made to open ; and 
with him the so-called line or age of the Five Rulers is com- 
monly held to have begun. This period is represented in the 
following table, in conformity with what may be considered 
the established views of Chinese chronologists.* 



THE LEGENDARY PERIOD. 
5S. ^ % — The Age of the Five Rulers. 



DYNASTIC APPEI,I.ATION. 


ACCES- 
SION. 


PERSOnAI. APPEXtATION, 


I. 


■k ^, T'ai Hao. 


B. C. 

2853 


fic % .K, Fuh-hi She, or 
ii % J3^, Pao-hi She. 


2. 


'^ ^, Yen Ti. 


2737 


SI S I , Shan-nung She, or 
M lU I , Lieh-shan She. 


3- 


% i§, Hwang Ti. 


2697 


^1 I, Yew-naiSheor|f 
^ I , Hien-yiian She. 


4- 


i\f ^, Shao Hao. 


.2597 


# 5C I , Kin-t'ien She. 


5- 


|§| Jl, Chwan Hii. 


2513 


i^ r^ I , Kao-yang She. 




^ S, Ti Kuh. 


2435 


%^\ ^ Kao-sin She. 




% ^, Ti Chih. 


2365 






M^^, T'angTiYAO. 


2356 


m U\. T'ao-t'ang She, 

died B.C. 2258, and was suc- 
ceeded by Shun after three 
years' mourning. 




E *?& #, Yii Ti Shun. 


2255 


>t E 1 , Yew-yii She. 



(*) Numerous dissimilar schemes of chronology have been propounded by 
historical compilers, whose mutually antagonistic views sufiSciently attest the 
unreality of the date for their speculations. In place of th mythical 
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The Hia Dynasty. 



DYNASTIC TITtE. 



ACCES- 
SION 



REMARKS. 



:k ^ The Great Yii 

m KM. 

± Ji T'ai K'ang 
i^lJ^ Chung K'ang 
h Siang 
Interregnum of forty years 

commencing. 
A|? Jf^ Shao K'ang 



m 



II 



Ch'u 

Hwai 

Mang 

Sieh 

Pu Kiang 

Kiung 

Kin 

K'ung Kia 

Kao 

Fa 

Kieh Kwei 



B. c. 

2205 
2197 
2188 

2159 
2146 

2118 

2079 
2057 
2040 
2014 
1996 
1980 
1921 
1900 
1879 
1848 

1837 
1818 



Called X Ja Hia How. 



Period of How I and 
Han Cho. See Part 
I, No. 179. 



1§ IE [iP )|S: i^] The Shang Dynasty. 
(Also called the Yin Dynasty.) 



J^ m T'ang 


1766 


I Called Ch'eng T'ang, or 
( T'ang the Completer. 


± ^ T'ai Kia 


1753 




^r Yn Ting 


1720 




± ^ T'ai Keng 


1691 




>J> ^ Siao Kia 


1666 





succession of "sovereigns of heaven, earth, and human-kind" classed in 
the IS In under the title of ^ JS or Three Sovereigns (see above), some writers 
assign this designation to Fuh-hi, Sh6n-nuug, and Hwang ti, and commence 
the epoch of the Five Rulers with Shao Hao. Others again, such as Liu 
Hiang, represent the Three Sovereigns as having been Fuh-hi, SbSn-nung, 
and Chuh-yung ; whilst, for the last named personage, Nii Kwa (see Part I, 
No, 521) is substituted by ChSng Kang-ch'§ng. 
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The Shang Dynasty (Continuf^). 



DYNASTIC Tiri,E. 


ACCES- 
SION. 


REMARKS. 




B. C. 




II a Yung Ki 


1649 




± f^ T'ai Mow 


1637 


. 


f^i y Chung Ting 


1562 




^\, i Wai Jen 


1549' 




fpj B ¥ Ho Tan Kia 


1534 




jpl Z, Tsu Yih 


1525 




jjil ^ Tsu Sin 


1506 




i3c ^ Yii Kia 


1490 




^ y Tsu Ting 


1465 




^ M Nan Kang 


1433 




I^ ^ Yang Kia 


1408 




^ ^ P'an Kang 


1 401 


( Changed the dj'iiastic title from 
j Shang to Yiu. 


jj, r^ Siao Sin 


1373 




*]> Z, Siao Yih 


1352 




5^ T Wu Ting 


1324 




ji.'^ Tsu Kang 


1265 




II ^ Tsu Kia 


1258 




^ ^ I/in Sin 


1225 




^~ -7 Kang Ting 


1219 




5(i Z, Wu Yih 


II98 




:fc T T'ai Ting 


II94 




^ Z. Ti Yih 


II9I 




^i ^ Chow Sin 


II54 


Named g Show ; perished B. C. 
1122 



THE SEMI-HISTORICAL AND HISTORICAL PERIOD. 
JU -fa The Chow Dynasty. 







( Called the 13th year of Wu Wang 


K I Wu 


1122 


< (dating from his accession to the 
( Principality of Chow;. 


^ I Chung 


1115 


J^ S K'ang 


1078 




BS H Chao 


1052 




SI Muh 


lOOI 




^ I Kung 


946 
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The Chow Dynasty (Continued). 







ACCES- 






DYNASTIC 15TI,E. 


SION. 


REMARKS. 






B.C. 




^ I 


I 


934 




#1 


Hiao 


909 




m 


I 


894 




11 


Li 


878 




i:i 


Snan 


827 




ill 


Yew 


781 




^i 


P^ing 


770 


-Historical Period cotnTnences. 


SI 


Hwan 


719 




^i 


Chwaug 


696 




(ii 


Hi 


681 




mi 


Hwei 


676 






Siang 


651 




fcii 


K'ing 


618 




gi 


K' wang 


612 




!£I 


Ting 


606 




^i 


Kien 


585 




HI 


Ling 


571 




J:I 


King 


544 




mi 


King 


519 




%I 


Yuan 


475 




^ £ i Cheng Ting 


468 




^ I 


K'ao 


440 




^?iJ. 


I Wei Lieh 


425 




^I 


Ngan 


401 




?fai 


Lieh 


375 




^i 


Hien 


368 




m ® I Shen Tsing 


330 










( Reigned 59 years. In B.C. 256 
< surrendered his dominions to 
the ruler of Ts'in. 


SKI 


Nan 


314 








mjg g Tung Chow Kiin. 


255 


Nominally reigned until B.C. 249. 



The Ts'in Dynasty. 



B3 S I Chao Siang Wang 
^ ZfiC I Hiao Wen Wang 



255 
250 



The 52nd year of his reign 1 
ruler of the State of Ts'in. 

Reigned only three days. 
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The Tsin Dynasty (Continue^). 



DYNASTIC MTI,E. 



ACCES- 
SION. 



REMARKS. 



^ S IChwanSiangWang 
2 I^ Prince Cheug 

ih ^"^ She Hwang-Ti 
— ■ES'r^ UrhSlie Hwang-ti. 



B. C. 
249 

246 

221 
209 



I The title assmned by Prince 
j ChSng on declaring himself. 

( "The first universal Emperor," 
( in the 26th year of his reign. 



^ ^ The Han Dynasty. 

(Also styled It M °r Former Han, and W ^ or Western 

Han, from the site of its capital at Ch'ang-ngan). 



DYNASTIC TITLE 
OR MIAO HAO )$l ^ 


ACCRS- 
SION. 


TITI,e OF RBIGN 
OR ISTIEN HAO ^ ^ 


2 1 


1^ TO 


Kao Ti, or l 


B.C. 


1 Claimed the Empire from 
■j B. C. 206 ; actoally ascended 
( the Throne B.C. 202. 




i^m 


Kao Tsu \ 


206 




M'^ 


Hwei Ti 


194 








mis 


Kao How 1 
Ivii Shih 1 


_ 








g ^ 


187 








25C?& 


WenTi 


179 














^Vt 


How Yiian 


163 


M'B 


King Ti 


156 












4* % 


Chung Yiian 


149 








«5c 


How Yiian 


143 


^^ 


WuTi 


140 


mjc 


Kien Yiian 


140 








VC^ 


Yiian Kwang 


134 








■xm 


Yiian So 


128 








jtm 


Yiian Show 


122 








%a 


Yiian Ting 


116 








%^ 


Yiian Fgug 


IIO 








±m 


T'ai Ch'u 


104 








"^ ^ 


T'ien Han 


100 








±1tk 


T'ai She 


96 








fiEfa 


Chgng Ho 


92 








m% 


How Yiian 


88 
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The Han Dynasty (Continued), 


DYNASTIC T1TI,E 


ACCES- 


TITI<E Olf REIGN 


K 6 


OR MTAO HAO 1^ §^ 


SION , 


OR 


NIEN HAO ^ f^ 






B.C. 






B.C. 


Bg ij§ Chao Ti 


85 


i^% 


Slie Yuan 


86 






XE 


Yiian Feng 


80 






7C¥ 


Yuan P'ing 


74 


g ^ Suati Ti 


73 


Tt:^^ 


pan She 


73 






Jiti 


Ti Tsieh 


69 






-xM 


Yiian K'ang 


65 






%f?n 


Shgn Tsio 


61 






BE 


Wu Feng 


57 






"H* ® 


Kan L,u 


53 






mm 


Hwang lyung : 


49 


JCt YiianTi 


48 


m:fC 


Ch'u Yiian 


48 






7lO^ 


Yung Kwang 


43 






^BH 


Kien Chao 


38 






m^ 


King Ning 


33 


^^ Ch'engTi 


32 ' 


mui 


Kien She 


32 






M¥ 


Ho P'ing 


28 






Pi-^ 


Yang So 


24 






t?i» 


Hung Kia 


20 






7l<^ 


Yung She 


i5 






%M 


Yiian Yen 


12 






m-^ 


Sui Ho 


8 


^t NgaiTi 


6 


m^ 


Kien P'ing 


6 






7U* 


Yiian Show- 


2 




A. r>. 






A.D. 


5p i^ f'ing Ti 


I 


S^ 


Yuan She 


I 


?i •? HJu I'z' Ying 


6 


^m 


Kii Sheh 


6 






mi^ 


Ch'u She 


8 


{| if, I # Wang Mang 


9 


ji^MB She Kieu Kwoh 


9 


styled Wei Siu [usurper] 














%B. 


T'len Feng 


14 






ma 


Ti Hwang 


20 


filil Hwai Yang Wang 
fg ^ Ti Hiian 


i.3 


M^^ 


King She 


23 
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$£ The Later Han Dyna^^. 

I or Eastern Han, from its capital at I/oh-Yang.) 



(Also styled 



DYNASTIC TITLE 
OR MIAlO hao j^ 55l 



ACCBS 
SION. 



TITLE OJf REIGN 
OR NIEN HAO ^ f^ 



^^^ Kwang Wu Ti 

BJ ^ Ming Ti 
^ ^ Chaug Ti 



ft ^ Ho Ti 

^ ^ Shang Ti 
§t ^ Ngan Ti 



^ Shun Ti 



?i}t i[5? Ch'ung Ti 
K ^ Chih Ti 
/g i^ Hwan Ti 



t ^ Ling Ti [lu A.D. 
189 the young prince >|? 
^, who was set aside by 
Turig Cho, reigned for a 



25 

58 
76 



89 

106 
107 



126 



145 
146 

147 



168 



+ 7C 

^ ft 

7l< ^ 



m ft 

7K* 

^ ft 
7i<a 

7l< ^ 

5t ft 

+ 21^ 



Kien Wu 
Chung Yiian 
Yung P'ing 
Kien Cli'u 
Yiian Ho 
Chang Ho 
Yung Yiian 
Yiian Hing 
Yen P'ing 
Yung Ch'u 
Yiiang Ch'u 
Yung Ning 
Kien Kwang 
Yen Kwang 
Yung Kien 
Yang Kia 
Yung Ho 
Han Ngan 
Kien K'ang 
Yung Kia 
Pen Ch'u 
Kien Ho 
Ho P'ing 
Yiian Kia 
Yung Hing 
Yung Show 
Yen Hi 
Yung K'ang 
Kien Ning 
Hi P'ing 
Kwang Ho 
Chuug P'ing 
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The Later Han Dynasty (Continued). 



Epoch ok The Three Kingdoms. 

^ Is The Minor Hau Dynasty (established 
in Shiih, Sze-ch'wan). 



II. II la The Wei Dynasty. 









S ° 


DYNASTIC TITLE 


ACCES- 


TITI,E OF K.KIGN 


n^^ 


OR MIAO HAO J^ §1 


SION. 


OR NIEN HAO ^ ^ 


< s 


brief space with the titles 


A. D. 




A. D. 


% ,1 and BS 'if. In the 








same year the titles ^^ 








^ and 4* ^ were also 








momentarily adopted by 








his successor, j 








ft ^ Hien Ti [also styled 


190 


^ 3^ Ch'u P'ing 


190 


m ^ Min Ti] 




^ 5}i Hing P'ing 


194 






^ ^ Kien Ngan 


196 






5E jt Yen K'ang 


220 



BH ^J. ^ Chao Lieh Ti 


221 


^ ^ Chang Wu 


221 


^ i How Chu 


223 


^ & Kien Hing 


223 






® ,EB Yen Hi 


238 






f: H King Yao 


258 






^ m Yeng Hing 


263 



^ ?g Wen Ti 
Bfl ^ Ming Ti 



220 
227 



m *^ Fei Ti [^ I ^] 240 
deposed A.D. 254. 

>i? ^ Shao Ti [K * » 254 

■% 'B Yiian Ti 260 



± ft 

IEtc 



Hwang Ch'u 
T'ai Ho 
Ts'ing IvUng 
King Ch'u 
Ch8ug Shih 
Kia P'ing 
ChSng Yiian 
Kan Lu 
King Yiian 
Hien Hi 



220 
227 
233 
237 
240 

249 
254 
256 
260 
264 
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III. ^ la The Wu Dyuasty.1 



DYNASTIC XITI,E 
OR MIAO HAO J^ ^ 



ACCES- 
SION. 



:;^ ^ Ta Ti [It was not 
until A.D. 229 that Im- 
perial sovereignty was 
assumed by the founder 
of this dynasty.] 

ii ^ Fei Ti [t m I] 



;t ^ King Ti 
>jc^ MoTi[Bf^^]- 
deposed A.D. 280. 



A. D. 

222 
229 



TITI,E OF RRIGN 
OR NIEN HAO ^ f 



252 



258 
264 



* II 
mm 



5c 
5c 
5c 



Hwang Wu 
Hwang Lung 
Kia Ho 
Ch'ih Wu 
Tai Yiian 
Sh8n Feng 
Kien Hing 
Wu F8ng 
T'ai P'ing 
Yung Ngan 
Yiian Hing 
Kan lyU 
Pao Ting 
Kien Heng 
F8ng Hwang 
T'ien Ts'gh 
T'ien Si 
T'ien Ki 



Iff # Jfc The Western Tsin Dynasty. 



s: ^ wu-Ti 



M ^ Hwei-Ti 



[N.B.— In A.D. 304 the 
titles ^^, ^jj;, and 
^ $ (2) were mo- 
mentarily adopted.] 



265 



290 



z o 

2 M 

H '-^ ^ 

R S 



A. D. 

222 
229 
232 
238 

251 
252 
252 

254 
256 

258 

264 

265- 

266 

269 

272 

276 
277 



M ik T'ai She 


265 


J^ ^ Hien Ning 


275 


M M T'ai K'ang 


280 


S ^ T'ai Hi 


290 


7l< ,^ Yung Hi 


290 


^ 2p Yung P'ing 


291 


PC ;S^ Ytian K'ang 


291 


^ m Yung K'ang 


300 


7^^ ^ Yung Ning 


301 


± ^ T'ai Ngan 


302 


^ M Yung Hing 


304 


5t ,^ Kwang Hi 


306 
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The Western Tsin Dynasty (Continued). 


DYNASTIC TITLE ACCiSS- 


TITLF, OF REION 


H e! '^ 


OR MIAO HAO j|5 ^ 


SION. 


OR NIEN HAO ^ ^ 


§ = !-. 


jg ^ Hwai Ti 


A. D. 


7lC M '^""g Kia 


A. D. 

307 


m '^ Miu Ti 


313 


■^ H Kien Hing 


313 


"M. W ^ The Eastern Tsin Dynasty. 




X ^ Yiiaii Ti 317 


^ 1^ Kien Wu 


317 


[removed the capital to '^ 




± m T'ai Hing 


318 


Jg Kien K'ang]. 




■^^ ^ Yung Ch'ang 


322 


m '^ Ming Ti 


323 


±:^ T'ai Ning 


323 


,j^ ^ Ch'eng Ti 


326 


)^ fU Hien Ho 


326 






^ Ji Hien K'ang 


335 


1^ ^ K'ang Ti 


343 


^ ;jC Kien Yiian 


343 


=§ ^ Muh Ti 


345 


7i< ll Yung Ho 


345 






=fl- ^ Shang P'ing 


357 


^f^ NgaiTi 


362 


It tl Lung Ho 


362 






ja ^ Hing Ning 


363 


^ ^ Ti Yih [^ W ^] 


366 


± ia T'ai Ho 


366 


^ 35: ^ Kien wan Ti 


371 


j^ ^ Hien Ngan 


371 


i fgi ^ Hiao Wu Ti 


373 


^ M Ning K'ang 


373 






;^ jC T'ai Yiian 


376 


^ -it Ngan Ti 


397 


It ^ Lung Ngan 


397 






X M Yiian Hing 


402 






It ^ Lung Ngan 


402 






:;c ^ Ta Hiang 


402 






X M Yiian Hing 


403 






m B I Hi 


405 


^ ^ Kung Ti 


419 


X B Yiian Hi 


419 


Epoch of Division Between North and South. — if 


4b la- 


|lj 5jj |£. The Sung Dynasty (House of Liu). 




g; ^ Wu Ti 


430 


?1c 10 Yung Ch'u 


420 


ip i^^ Shao Ti 


423 


f:2p King P'ing 


423 


^Pil Ying Yang Wang 


r 
1 






35: ^;^ wan Ti 


424 


X ^ Yuan Kia 


424 


W^^^ Hiao Wu Ti 


454 


^ ^ Hiao Kien 


454 
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The Sung 


' Dynasty (Continuell^. 




DYNASTIC TITLE 


ACCKS- 


TITLE OF REIGN 


&; d 

H OS >" 


OR MIAO HAO /^ 1^ 


SION. 


OR NIBN HAO ^ 1^ 


g :? 
n H 




A. D. 




A. D. 


^^^HiaoWuTi[coiit.] 




:/c m Ta Ming 


457 






7a< 3E Yung Kwang 


465 


m ^ Fei Ti [J m] 


465 


J; fa King Ho 


465 


m ^ Ming Ti 


465 


m il^ T'ai Shih 


465 






M m T'ai Yii 


472 


^^I Ts'ang Wu Wang 


473 


jQ fi Yiian Hwei 


473 


± S. Chu Li 








m % Shun Ti 


477 


M- m Sheng Ming 


477 



1^ w 



m 






KaoTi 
Wu Ti 

[5 Yii Lin Wang 
2 Hai Ling Wang 
Mine Ti 



^^ The Ts'i Dynasty. 

^ ^ Kien Yiian 
;aiC B^ Yung Ming 
1^ ^ Lung Ch'ang 



I Tung Hwen How 
HoTi 



479 
483 
494 
494 
494 



499 
501 



5g & Yen Hing 
^ 5^ Kien Wu 
% ^ Yang T'ai 
^ jt Yung Yiian 
4i Jl Chung Hing 



^ The Liang Dynasty. 



J^ ^ Wu Ti 



Witi'^ Kien W^n Ti 
^Si Yii Chang Wang 
% ^ Yiian Ti 
.^li^ Chang Yang How 
^ ^ King Ti 



502 



550 
551 
552 
555 
555 



% ^ T'ien Kien 
P'u T'ung 



PS 



:/c a Ta T'ung 
4«icl Chung TaT' 
:/c 1^ Ta T'ung 
4.iclpl Chung Ta T' 
■k m T'ai Ts'ing 
:f: ^ Ta Pao 
5e IE T'ien Ch8ng 
3^ ^ Ch'8ng Shgng 
•^ ^ Tien Ch'gng 
$S ^ Shao T'ai 
pk qs T'ai P'ing 



ung 
ung 



479 
483 
494 
494 
494 
498 

499 
501 



502 
520 

527 
529 
535 
546 

547 
550 
551 
552 
555 
555 
556 
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pf la The Ch'en Dynasty. 









(5 d 


DYNASTIC TITIvE 


ACCES- 


TITLE OF FF.IGN 


-". 
5 c W 


OR MIAO HAO ]^ !£ 


SION. 


OR NIEN HAO ^ ?!m 


tt. a 

P S 

< a 


^ '^ Wu Ti 


A. D. 

557 


7i< :£ Yung Ting 


A. D. 

557 


tX ^ Weil Ti 


560 


5c » I'i-^" Kia 


560 






5^ J^ T'ien K'ang 


566 


g^ ?# i Lin Hai Wang 


567 


^ ^ Kwang Ta 


567 


g i^ Siian Ti 


569 


;^ ]^ Ta Kien 


569 


^ ± How Chii [il K] 


583 


M fg Che Teh 


583 






II m Cheng Ming 


5«7 



:lt il la The Northern Wei Dynasty (i^ 
House of Topa or Toba). 



R 



^ ^ Tao Wu Ti 



BJ :7c '^ Ming Yiian Ti 

In A. D. 420 the Northern Wei 
commences to be grouped 
with the Northern and South- 
ern dynastic group. 

:fc Si * T'ai Wu Ti 



386 



409 



424 



It S 5 Nan-ngan Wang 
^^^ W8n Ch'gng Ti 



pj 3a: ij§ Hien WSn Ti 



452 
452 



466 



g ^ Teng Kwoh 
^ j(^ Hwang She 
% m T'ieii Hing 
5^ Kl T'ien Ts'ze 
^ M Yung Hing 
jiil|i Q Shan Jui 
^ If T'ai Ch'ang 

j^ % She Kwang 
jjljl H Shen Kia 
JE fii Yen Ho 
;;fC 5E T'ai Yen 
:fc ^ T'ai P'ing 
^ g- Ch8n Kiin 
jEqS Cheng P'ing 
^ 4^ Ch'gng P'ing 
ja ^ Hing Ngan 
^ ^ Hing Kwang 
^ ^ T'ai Ngan 
^ 2|i Ho P'ing 
^ ^ T'ien Ngan 
^ & Hwang Hing 
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The Northern Wei Dynasty (Coutiifued). 



DVNASTIC TI'ri.E 
OR MIAO HAO ^ f 



ACCES- 
SION. 



TITLE OF REIGN 
OR NIEN HAO ^ ^ 



< 

g O Z 

a S 

< a 



^ 3SC ^ Hiao wan Ti 



A. D. 

471 



j^ ^ Siian Wu Ti 500 



Bjj ^ Hiao Ming Ti 



^ m I Lin T'ao Wang 
# ^ ^ Hiao Chwang Ti 



IK ?m Tung Hal Wang 
IB m 1^ Tsieh Min Ti 
^/fei Ngan Ting Wang 
^ i^ ^ Hiao Wu Ti 



516 



528 
528 



530 
531 
531 
532 



± f u 

jpt? ft 

iE >£ 



M ft 

it BJ 
#^ 

+ It 

7T<ft 

7IC s 



Yen Hing 
Ch'Sng Ming 
T'ai Ho 
King Ming 
Cheng She 
Yung P'ing 
Yen Ch'ang 
Hi P'ing 
Shen Kwei 
Ch8ng Kwang 
Hiao Ch'ang 
Wu T'ai 
Kien I 
Yung Ngan 
Keng Hing 
Kien Ming 
Tsin T'ai 
Chung Hing 
T'ai Chang 
Yung Hing 
Yung Hi 



W tl ite- The Western Wei Dynasty. 



Tj; i^ wen Ti 
^ iJC Ti K'in 
m ^ Kung Ti 



535 
552 
554 



±^ ToT'ung 
[Dynasty terminated A.D, 
557-] 



The Eastern Wei Dynasty. 



^W^ Hiao Tsing Ti 
[Reign and dynasty ter- 
minated A.D. 550. j 



534 



5^ ^ T'ien P'ing 
X M. Ylian Siang 
M %i Hing Ho 
^ ;£ Wu Ting 



471 
476 

477 
500 

504 
508 

512 
516 

517 
519 
525 
528 
528 
528 

529 
530 
531 
531 
532 
532 
532 



535 



534 
538 
539 
543 
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'Jit ^ ^- The Northern Ts' i Dynasty. 











g 2 


DYNASTIC TITLB 


ACCES- 


TITLE OF REIGN 


< 

H In M 


OR MtAO HAO ^ §^ 


SION. 


OR 


NIEN HAO ^ ^ 


a, J5 


5: ^ ^ Wen Siian Ti 


A. D. 

55° 


5cf* 


T'ien Pao 


A. D. 


1 ^ Fei Ti 


560 


$tm 


K'ien Ming 


560 


^ Bg ^ Hiao Chao Ti 


560 


&m 


Hwang Kien 


560 


^^'^ We Ch'gng Ti 


561 


±^ 


T'ai Ning 


561 






M j» 


Ho Ts'ing 


562 


7'a a Wen Kung 




xm 


T'ien T'ung 


565 


[^i] 




^m 


Wu P'ing 


570 






fit 


Lung Hwa 


576 


^ ^ I Ngan Tgh Wang 


576 


im S 


Teh Ch'ang 


576 


^ i Yew Chu 


577 


^^ 


Ch'eng Kwang 


577 



4b M ^- The Northern Chow Dynasty. 



^ ^ ^ Hiao Min Ti 
m ^ Ming Ti 
^ ^ Wu Ti 



g ^ Siian Ti 
If ® Tsing Ti 



557 

557 
561 



578 
580 






Wu Ch'gng 
Pao Ting 
T'ien Ho 
Kien T8h 
Siian Ch8ng 
Ta Ch'8ng 
Ta Siang 
Ta Ting 



The Sui Dynasty. 



115 11 Kao Tsu, or ^ ^ 
W^n Ti [claimed the 
Empire from A.D. 581]. 

J^ ^ Yang Ti 

m^iH Kung Ti Yew 

m'Bm Kung Ti T'ung 



589 



605 
617 
618 



m ^ K'ai Hwang 
t m Jen Sbow 

;^ H Ta Yeh 
m ^ I Ning 
^ ^ Hwang T'ai 
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;S $£ I'lie T'ang Dynasty. 



T)YNASTIC TITLE 
OR MIAO HAO ^ S^ 

■i^ li Kao Tsu 
i: ^ T'ai Tsung 
"m nk Kao Tsung 



4* ^ Chung Tsung 
# ^ Jui Tsung 
^ )S Wu How 

[Tlie Empress Wu, who 
set aside the rightful sov- 
ereign, Jui Tsung, and 
usurped the Throne for 
twenty years.] 

Adopted the dynasticl 
title of j^ Chow in lieu of [ 
^ T'ang from this date.] 



ACCES- 
SION. 



6i8 
627 

650 



684 
684 
684 



TITLE OF REIGN 
OR NIEN HAO ^ ^ 



7i<m 



m M 

mm 

mm 

M f 

mm 



TKim 



mm 



a Chang 



Wu Teh 
Cheng Kwan 
Yung Hwei 
Hien K'ing 
Lung So 
Lin Teh 
K'ien Fene 
Tsun 

Hien Heng 
Shang Yiian 
I Feng 
T'iao Lu 
Yung Lung 
K'ai Yao 
Yung Shun 
Hung Tao 
Sz' Sh.gng 
Wgn Ming 
Kwang Tseh 
Chui Kung 
Yung Ch'ang 
Ts'ai Ch'u 



^ ^ T'ien Show 

ill M Ju I 
^ ^ Ch'ang Show 
M M Yen Tsai 
if m Tiao Sh^ng 

5C flft m a T'ien 
Ts'eh Wan Sui 



O -f, 

K h M 

?; o 8 

2 « 



618 

627 

650 

656 

661 

664 

666 

668 

670 

674 

676 

679 

680 

681 

682 

683 

684 

684 

684 

685 

689 

689 



690 

692 
693 
694 
695 

695 
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H $e, The Tang Dynasty (Continued). 




DYNASTIC TITLE 


Acces- 


TITLB OF REIGN 


z 

H h * 


OR MIAO HAO ^ SS 


SION. 


OR NIEN HAO ^ f^ 


S°z 

a 
< 5 


^ ^ Wu How [cont.] 


A. D. 


^ a 5i 5C Wan) 
Sui T'ung T'ien i 


A. D. 
696 






m r)i Shen Kung 


697 






^ fg Sheng Li 


698 






X m Kiu She 


700 






;^ J£ Ta Tsuh 


701 






;g ^ Ch'ang Ngan 


701 


tp ^ Chung Tsung 




if II Shen Lung 


705 


[resumed the Throne] 












:!: 11 King Lung 


707 


§ ^ Jui Tsung 


710 


:f: 9 King Yiin 


710 






i: m T'ai Ki 


712 






51 -ftj Yen Ho 


712 


£* Hiian Tsung 


7^3 


ig jQ K'ai Yiian 


713 


[at present written jQ ^ 








Yiian Tsung] 












5^g TMen Pao 


742 


M ^ Su Tsung 


756 


^ fg Che Tah 


756 






It ^ K'ien Yiian 


758 






_t ^ Shang Yiian 


760 






g B Pao Ying 


762 


f^ ^ Tai Tsung 


763 


^ li Kwang Teh 


763 


' 




^< ^ Yung Tai 


765 






i: f^ Ta Li 


766 


^ ^ Te Tsung 


780 


J^ f^ Kien Chung 


780 






m ;j[; Hing Yiian 


784 






^ 7C Cheng Yiian 


785 


Ig ^ Shun Tsung 


80s 


%< M. Yung Chang 


805 


M ^ Hien Tsung 


806 


-j^ %1 Yiian Ho 


806 


^ * Mu Tsung 


821 


g m Ch'ang K'ing 


821 


^ ^, King Tsung 


825 


^ ^, Pao Li 


825 


^ ^ wan Tsung 


827 


± ft T'ai Ho 


827 






gg ^ K'ai Ch'eng 


836 


S: ^ Wu Tsung 


841 


# ^ Hwei Ch'ang 


841 
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DYNASTIC TITLE 
OR MIAO HAO 1^ 3 



ACCES- 
SION. 



^ ^ Siian Tsung 
IS ^ I Tsung 
» ^ Hi Tsung 



Bg ^ Chao Tsung 



Ti 



A. D. 
847 
860 

874 



889 



905 



TITLE OF REIGN 
OR NIEN HAO ^ I 



i: pf» T'ai Chung 
^ 5i Hien T'ung 
It ^ K'ien Fu 
Jg BJ Kwang Ming 
4» fa Chung Ho 
^ jg: Kwang K'i 
^ (i Wen Teh 
II la Lung Ki 
^ M. Ta Shun 
J: m King Fuh 
It ^ K'ien Ning 
^ -ft; Kwang Hwa 
5c m T'ien Fuh 
5c 16 T'ien Yew 
5c 16 T'ien Yew 



HS ^ '^ Chao Siian 
[^ ^, Ngai Tsung] 

Epoch of the Five Dynasties 2 f^- 
I. f^ W: ^ The Posterior Liang Dynasty. 



± jffi T'ai Tsu 

5lt *?& Mo Ti 

L:^ I Klin Wang] 

^ ^ Chwang Tsung 
BJ ^ Ming Tsung 

^^ !^ Min Ti 
m ^ Fei Ti 
IW I Lu Wang] 

in. ^ 

^ H. Kao Tsu 
WS. Ts'i Wang 



907 



2p K'ai P'ing 
$t -ffc K'ien Hwa 
M m Ch8ng Ming 
11 fi Lung Teh 
The Posterior T'ang Dynasty. 



915 



923 
926 

934 
934 



|PJ 5i5 T'ung Kwang 
5c ^ T'ien Ch'eng 
^ m Ch'ang Hing 
M M Ying Shun 
m M Ts'ing T'ai 



^ The Posterior Tsin Dynasty. 



936 
943 



5^ Is T'ien Fuh 
K'ai Yiin 



h h 



A. D. 
847 
860 
874 
880 
881 
885 

888 

889 

890 

892 

894 

898 . 

901 

904 

905 



907 
911 

915 
921 

923 
926 

930 
934 
934 



936 
944 
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IV. ^M^ The Posterior Han Dynasty. 




DYNASTIC TITLE 
OR MIAO HAO J^ f^ 


ACCES- 
SION. 


TITLE OF REIGN 
OR NIBN HAO ^ S^ 


ADOPTION 

OF 
NIEN HAO. 


^ la Kao Tsu 
li ^ Yin Ti 


A. D. 

947 

948 


55 jji T'ien Fuh * 
1^ jiff K'ien Yew 
^ jg K'ien Yew 


A. D, 

936 
948 
948 


V. t D ^ Tl 


ae Posterior Chow Dynasty. 




± ji. T'ai Tsu 
■IB: ^ Shih Tsung 
S ^ Kung Ti 


951 
954 
960 


^ Ji Kwang Shun 
m m Hien Teh 
PK f* Hien Teh 


951 

954 
960 


*^T 


HE Sung Dynasty. 





i: ji. T'ai Tsu 
i: ^ T'ai Tsung 



Mt ^ Chgn Tsung 



960 



976 



998 



t * Jen Tsung 



1023 



dkm 



It® 
5til 



Kien Lung 
K'ien T8h 
K'ai Pao 
T'ai Ping 
Hing Kwoh 
Yung Hi 
Twan Kung 
Shun Hwa 
Che Tao 
Hien P'ing 
King Teh 
Ta Chung 
Siang Fu 
T'ien Hi 
K'ien Hing 
T'ien Sheng 
Ming Tao 
King Yew 
Pao Yiian 
K'ang Ting 



* The founder of this dynasty dated the commencement of his reign from 
the first year of Kao Tsu of the Tsin dynasty. 
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DYNASTIC TITI.E 


ACCESr 


TITLE OF RBION 


15 d 


OR MIAO HAO j|g SI 


SION. 


OR NIEN HAO ^ ^ 


B W 


fc ^ Jen Tsung [cout.] 


A. D. 


a ^ K'ing Li 


A. D. 
IO4I 






^ Iff Hwang Yew 


1049 






g ft Che Ho 


1054 






^ |& Kia Yew 


1056 


^ * Ying Tsung 


1064 


J§ ^Ji Che P'ing 


1064 


Tflf ^ Chen Tsung 


1068 


m^ ^ Hi Ning 


1068 






■X W Yiian Feng 


1078 


^ ^ Cheh Tsung 


1086 


% Ifi Yiian Yew 


1086 






^S m Shao Shgng 


1094 






% ;}5^ Yiian Fu 


1098 


® ^ Hwei Tsung 


IIOI 


1^ »4j Kien Chung 
^ g Tsing Kwoh 


IIOI 






^ :^ Ts'ung Ning 


1102 






:^ H Ta Kwan 


IIO7 






igC ft Cheng Ho 


nil 






£ ft Chung Ho 


III8 




g fD Siian Ho 


III9 


fJC ^ K'in Tsung 


1126 ^ |g Tsiug K'ang 


II26 


^ ^ j^ The S 


Southern Sung Dynasty. 




^ ^ Kao Tsung 


1127 


^ ^ Kien Yen 


II27 






^ a Shao Hing 


II3I 


^ ^ Hiao Tsung 


1163 


I^ M Lung Hing 


II63 






^ m K'ien Tao 


II65 






m m Shun Hi 


II74 


^ ^ Kwang Tsung 


1190 


is B. Shao Hi 


1190 


^ ^ Ning Tsung 


1195 


^ X K'ing Yiian 


1^95 






M M Kia T'ai 


1201 






m m K'ai Hi 


1205 






M ^ Kia Ting 


1208 


a ^ Li Tsung 


1225 


^ M Pao K'ing 


1225 






IS S Shao Ting 


1228 






S 2p Twan P'ing 


1234 






M ^ Kia Hi 


1237 
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The Southern Sung Dynasty (Continued). 



DYNASTIC TITI,K 


ACCES- 


TITI<E OF REIGN 


<! 


OR MIAO HAO J^ H 


SION. 


OR NIEN HAO ^ 1^ 




g| ^ lyi Tsung [cont.] 


A. D. 


W. m Shun Yew 


A. D. 
I24I 






g T^ Pao Yew 


1253 






^ m K'ai King 


1259 






f; £ King Ting 


1260 


Jt ^, Tu Tsung 


1265 


j^ ^ Hien Shun 


1265 


S -;& Kung Ti 


1275 


fi if Teh Yew 


1275 


JSg ^, Twan Tsung 


1276 


J; ^ King Yen 


1276 


^ ^ Ti Ping 


1278 


:p a Siang King 


1278 



% 



The Yuan Dynasty. 



i: la T'ai Tsu 


1206 


Named Temuchin or Gengis 




± ^, T'ai Tsung 


1229 


Named Ogdai 




£ ^ Ting Tsung 


1246 


Named Gayuk 




It ^, Hien Tsung 


1251 


Named Mangu 




ift E She Tsu 


1260 


^ ^ Chung T'ung 


1260 


[Kublai-actually ' 








seated on the throne of - 




^ X Che Yiian 


1264 


China from A. D. 1280.J J 








^ ^, Ch'eng Tsung 


1295 


% ^ Yiian Chang 


1295 






^ m Ta Teh 


1297 


^ ^ Wu Tsung 


1308 


^ :;^ Che Ta 


1308 


t ^ Jen Tsung 


1312 


^ g Hwang K'ing 


1312 






® 16 Yen Yew 


1314 


^ ^ Ying Tsung 


1321 


M f& Che Che 


1321 


^ S ^ Tai Ting Ti 


^324 


^ J£ Tai Ting 


1324 






^ fU Che Ho 


1328 


BJ ^, Ming Tsung 


1329 


5c W T'ien Li 


1329 


^ ^ Wen Ti 


1330 


5ft ^ T'ien Li 


1330 






M if Che Shun 


1330 


M. ^ Shun Ti 


1333 


^f£ Yiian T'ung 


1333 






^ X Che Yiian 


1335 






3g IE Che Cheng 


1341 
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DYNASTIC TITLE 


ACCES- 


TITI,e OF RJSIGN 


fc 6 

•<! 


OR MIAO HAO ^ ^ 


SION. 


OR NIEN HAO ^ f^ 


goz 
9 w 

<i 1? 


± jjil T'ai Tsu 


A. D. 
1368 


gfc ^ Hung Wu 


A. D. 

1368 


M ^ Hwei Ti 


1399 


^ -X Kien WSn 


1399 


^ II Ch'eng Tsu 


1403 


^ 1^ Yung Loh 


1403 


iZ ^ jen Tsung 


1425 


gt J5B Hung Hi 


1425 


g ^ Siian Tsung 


1426 


g fi Siian Teh 


1426 


31 ^ Ying Tsung 


1436 


jE m Cheng T'ung 


1436 


ft ^, Tai Tsung ) 
J: ^ King Ti \ 


1450 


:!: M King T'ai 


1450 


^ ^ Ying Tsung i 
[resumed government] ) 


1457 


5C Jl T'ien Shun 


1457 


ig ^ Hien Tsung 


1465 


^ it Ch'eng Hwa 


1465 


^ ^ Hiao Tsung 


1488 


m, -^ Hung Che 


1488 


^ ^ Wu Tsung 


1506 


iE fi Cheng Tah 


1506 


ig ^ She Tsung 


1522 


» ^ Kia Tsing 


1522 


^ ^ Muh Tsung 


1567 


1^ a Lung K'ing 


1567 


JPl|> ^ Shan Tsung 


1573 


H H Wan U 


1573 


3t ^, Kwang Tsung 


1620 


^ §^ Tai Ch'ang 


1620 


M m Hi Tsung 


162I 


% ^ T'ien K'i 


162I 


^^^'^ChwangLiehTi 


1628 


# m Ts'ung Chang 


1628 



^^M '^HE Ts'iNG Dynasty. 


Chao Tsu Yiian 


1 




m^ 


Hing Tsu Chih 






m^ 


;l:f!l» t'S* 
King Tsu Yih 

Hien Tsu Siian 


1 


1583 


i.3E 

III 


± m i^ a *?& 

T'ai Tsu Kao 


1 


1616 


5c ^ T'ien Ming 



* These were in reality merely Manchow chieftains, upon whom titular 
honours were conferred by their descendants after the conquest of China. 
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The Tsing Dynasty (Continued). 



DYNASTIC TlTr,K 
OR MIAO HAO /^ li 



ACCES- 
SION. 



* ^, a a -^ 

T'ai Tsung W8n 

1ft 11 m a ^ 

She Tsu Chang 

Sheng Tsu J^n 

ift ^, « a ^ 

She Tsung Hien 

Kao Tsung Shun 

t ^, « M ^ 

Jgn Tsung Jui 

^ ^, IS 1 ^ 

Siian Tsung Cheng 

W€n Tsung Hien 
fi ^ :t ^ ^ 

The reigning Sovereign. "j 
BornFebruary 7, 1906. Official!- 
birthday, 13th of ist Moon. J 



TITI,i5 OF REIGN 
OR NIEN HAO ^ §^ 



A. D. 
1627 

1644 
1662 

1723 
1736 
1796 
182I 

I85I 

1862 
1875 

1908 



5c M T'ien Tsung 
# fi Ts'ung Teh 
Ji ^ Shun Che 

m i??. K'ang Hi 

^ jE Yung Ch8ng 

1^ 1^ K'ien Lung 

^ g Kia K'ing 

it ^ Tao Kwang 

^ ^ Hien Feng 

1^ ^ T'ung Che 
51i ,^ Kwang Hsii 

g 3^ Hsiian T'ung 



o < 

S », W 

g o a 

§ " 



A. D. 
1627 
1636 
1644 

1662 

1723 

1736 

1796 

182I 

I85I 

1862 
1875 

1908 
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THE TARTAR DYNAST^ 
jg IE. The IvIAO Dynasty, (^ ^ K'i-tau Tartars). 









z: d 


DYNASTIC TITLE 


ACCES- 


Title of beign 


9 ■< 


OR MIAO HAO /^ Ik 


SION. 


OR NIEN HAD ^ 1^ 


?; Z 

R tJ 

< Z 


i: jii T'ai Tsu 


A. D. 
907 


jjil|i M Slian Ts'eh 


A. D. 
916 






51c M T'ien Tsan 


922 






^ ;^ T'ien Hien 


925 


± ^, T'ai Tsung 


927 


% M T'ien Hien 


925 


[Assumed the dynastic] 
title Liao '\n A.D. 937.] J 




"g" IrI Hwei T'ung 


937 






icIFI Ta T'ung 


946 


^ * She Tsung 


947 '3^1* T'ien Luh 


947 


^- ^ Muh Tsung 


951 'MM Ying Li 


951 


:i ^ King Tsung 


968 ' ^ W Pao Ning 


968 






^ -^ K'ien Hgug 


978 


m ^ Sheng Tsung 


983 


il^ fu K'ung Ho 


983 






ga ^ K'ai T'ai 


1012 






i: 2}i T'ai P'ing 


1020 


a ^ Hing Tsung 


1031 


:i: m King Fuh 


1031 






1: EB Ch'ung Hi 


1032 


Jg ^ Tao Tsung 


1055 


iff % Ts'ing Ning 


1055 






J^ |g Hien Yung 


1066 






:;^ ^ Ta K'ang 


1074 






:k ^ Ta Ngan 


1083 






% m Show Lung 


1092 


5C jf^ T'ien Cha 


IIOI 


^ =^ K'ien T'ung 


IIOI 


[Submitted to the Kin 1 








dynasty A.D. 11 25. J \ 




5c m T'ien K'ing 


mo 






^ A Pao Ta 


1119 


W ^ ife The 


Western Liao Dynasty. 




CS ^ Teh Tsung 


1125 


m S Yen K'ing 


1125 






J^ H K'ang Kwoh 


1126 


^ 5C ^ Kan T'ien How 


1136 


^ if Hien Ts'ing 


1136 


t ^ jen Tsung 


1142 


IS ^ Shao Hing 


1 142 
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W j§ ^tl I^HE Western Liao Dynasty (Continued). 


DYNASTIC TITI<E 
OR MIAO HAO }% IS 


ACCES- 
SION. 


TITLE OP REIGN 
OR NIEN HAO ^ ^ 


ADOPTION 

OF 
NIEN HAO. 


^ % Ch'eng T'ien 
^ i Mo Chu 


A. D. 
II54 

II68 


m m Ts'ung Fuh 
g fi Hwang Teh 
^ fi Ch'ungTeh 
5C JiS T'ien Hi 


A. D. 
II54 

II68 



^ 12. The Kin Dynasty (^ ^ Nii-chen Tartars). 



± 11 T'ai Tsu 


i"5 


\^ ^ Show Kwoh 


1115 






5C 11 T'ien Fu 


1118 


± ^ T'ai Tsung 


1123 


5^ ■^ T'ien Hwei 


1123 


B m Hi Tsung 


1135 


5^ -^ T'ien Hwei 


1123 


[Reckoned the years oH 








his reign from his pred- ■ 




5^ ^ T'ien K'iian 


1138 


ecessor's accession.] J 












M. M Hwang T'ung 


1141 


?# ^ i Hai Iving Wang 


1 149 


5C fi T'ien Teh 


1149 






^ 7C Chang Yiian 


1153 






IE M Cheng Ivung 


1156 


■IS ^, She Tsung 


1161 


;/c E Ta Ting 


1161 


^ ^ Chang Tsung 


1190 


BJ g Ming Ch'ang 


1190 






^ ^ Ch'eng Ngan 


1196 






^ ^ T'ai Ho 


1201 


H |g I Wei Shao Wang 


1209 


;^ ^ Ta Ngan 


1209 






^ g Ts'ung K'ing 


1213 






k m Che Niug 


1213 


g ^ Siian Tsung 


1213 


^ iiilf Cheng Yew 


1213 






m. % Hing Ting 


1217 






% % Yiian Kwang 


1222 


^ ^ Ngai Tsung 


1224 


JE i: Cheng Ta 


1224 






5^ il T'ien Hing 


1232 






1^ m K'ai Hing 


1233 


>J$ ^ Mo Ti 


1234 


^ g Sheng Ch'ang 


1234 



PART IV. 

INDEX OF CHINESE CHARACTERS. 



— RADICAIv I. 

— yifi I ^ 921. 

JC isH I Jg 663 ; 1 ^ ^ It 759. 
T ii^'g I « 868. 

H san I :t 558 ; I a ; I ^' 

191 ; I ^ 871 ; I g 103, 

415 ; I ^ io2> 156 ; j S* III 

647 ; I t^ 5 -R 821 ; I 1 

1 871. 

i; jy^a^:^ I •§• 793 •) I '^ "t 
201 ; I ^225; I #^592; 
I m ^454- 

T^-, pti \ B. 2^5 ; I it 465 ; | 
^554; I * 611; I j^ ilj 
284, 521 ; I 5E ^ 33°- 

ig ./^^ I fi 29 ; III 344 ; I IS 

366 ; I ^ 154a ; I E 791 ; 

1 M. 817- 

£ /^V« 319, 
2 /Vz 766. 



I R. 2. 

tfi ,r>%?/;2^ I ;# 319 



319, 



829 ; \^ 564, 893. 

^ R. 3- 
i^tan 1^617,664; I 7K330; 

It I 663 ; :ft. IS Ji I 663 ; r^ 

± ^ 1 665. 



; R. 4- 
^che\% 253, 910 ; I (t 590- 
^ cKeng Part 11., 11. 

Z.R- 5- 

:ft, ^w I ^ 20, 712 ; 1 i^ 21 ; 
I a S 926 ; i ili$ 748 ; I 
il'H 931 ; in 438 ; 1 j'ii m 
gl273; ma ^831. 

] R. 6. 

^ jM 736. 

^ j/^5 Part II., 163. 

ZIR. 7- 
Z^urk\^ ^^ 184. 

^ :vw I Sfi 20ib ; I If 707 ; I 

S536. 
35. ze;« 1 {S9 it S* 127; I |1^ 

195 ; I ^ 867 ; \m^ & 
547 ; I ^ 3fe ^ 715 i I ^ 

?i5 7i5; I S :?858; \ M 

5; 784; I #^863. 

VJ2 kw' ang 649. 
^ya\mA94; I ^ 74- 

J- R. 8. 
(^ wang, wu I ;^ 5^ 736. 
^ /ezao I Kit 479. 
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ff, king I gi 549 ; \ >JJi p 7 ; 

^ ^'2>?^ 333, I ^ 281. 
^ Hang 88, 
M.ianX''^ 66, 666. 



^ 199- 



AR. 9- 

Kj&n I ^ 270. 

^ kiai I ^ 141 ; I 111 253 ; J 
f 807. 

t.j&n Part ii., 25, I ft 582 ; 

I f« 667 ; I frf. 195. 
fllj w« 33. Part 11., 161, 230, 
251, 252. 

I § 519 ; I Ilis 972 ; Ii I 
361 ; I %^ 175- 

fii^azPartii., 7, 56, 165, 166, 
167, 254. 
I I 458- 
^ ling ^11, I ^ 395. 

IS '^«32I. 

fifj f^zm^ 293, f ^ 6 ; I ^ 614, 

875 ; I ^ 319 ; I m 79 ; I 

#p8i, 843; 1-^ 124, 826; 

I ^ 321 ; I ^ 427 ; 1 ^ 
465 ; I 5t 536 ; I ^ 637 ; 

I ft 795 ; IS 666a ; [ i^ 
748 ; II 800 ; I i^ 632 ; 

I S 651 ; I ft 100 ; \ f^ 
946 ; I Jt 927 ; I jt 927 ; 

I 13 687 ; 1 ^f 688 ; [ g 
825 ; I ^ 316 ; I § 593 ; 

I lU t 963- 

^ 2 1 if 229 ; I ^ 229, 609 ; 
I F 233 ; [ ;il 108 ; I 1J$- 

233 ; I ^ a 675. 



fty.^« S. , 

f;ic /^z?^ 1 Jl 169a; I a^255; [ 
i{:8i6; I ^613; 1^140. 

IS '!i'U S. 

{ft A/2 Part II., 18. I Jg-768; 

\Wim'^ 431, 478. 

{« -^^^ I Ji 252. 
fn -^^'^^ I ^ 225. 

fe /«^^ I ^ 542 ; I Pi 336, 
839 ; I iie 842, 880 ; [ 1^ 
320; I ^ 107; i^ 15; I 
S 319; I l£ 346; I 'liJ 
383 ; I ft 411 ; I ^ 466 ; 
I JH 490 ; I H 498 ; I ^ 
545 ; in 549 ; I ^ 409, 
594; I a ^ 550; I ^ 
631 ; I m 755 ; I "k 706 ; 
I i?JI 789 ; I ^ 818 ; I Jig 

830 ; I it 859 ; [ ^ 920 ; 

I 1? 901 ; I ^ 384 ; I m 

880 ; I iS^ 186 ; I ^ 920. 

U ho 578. I ^ 175. 

■g wei Part 11., 217. 

fg yew 821. 

^ >/« Part II., 322. I @ la 
123. 

-fH tien 444. 

1t if'o 50, 498. 

ffl, /fe'«« 711. 

i^pao] ^ f^ 807. 

ft «■« 156, 823. I 1 S- 854 ; 

I BJ 791 ; I ;*: 530 ; \mm 

586, 847. 

Ir j«ij I Sf=| 449 ; I :^ ^ 769. 
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^ tsiln 38. 
j| ts'ang I g 756. 
^^(?w Part II., 315. I'g394- 
^ lun 397, 468, 750, 795. 
Part II., 149. 

% siu 529. I a 931. 

j^ /?^oz£/, oze/ I g 5; ^ i^ 1^ ^ 
^838. 

@ /&/^« >i^ I 141- 
%_yen 193. | gjp 914a. 
l/e/415. 

1S/« 1 18; 956. 

M /^'m^ I ^ I M 314- 

% chwan Part 11., 12. 

IS W2 1^9^ 156. 

^ kieh Part 11., 31. 

^ kHao 730. 

11 «■ 886. 

01 X 17 ; I ^ 230. 

ffi> I + 808. 

;l r. 10. 

% yiin 832. I Bfl 86; | il 
391 ; I iSC 955- 

^ jiiaw 958, 970. Part II., 
76, 77, 261. I ^ 73 ; I ^ 
84; \m79\ 1^ no; I 

^ 20ia ; I -ft: 209 ; | ®: 

745 ; I ia 569 ; IS 713, 
715 ; I M 645 ; I ^ 817 ; 

I ffi 809 ; I , IX 815 ; I ^ 
500 ; I fj£ 769 ; I Ji 773 ; 



I m 684 ; I ^ 937. 958 ; 
I m 379 ; I fl 106 ; I ^ 

754a ; 1 1& 62 ; [ i^ 282. 

% cKung 795. I ^ 40. 
% sien 1 g 319 ; IK 569- 
% k'eh I n 354- 

^ ^'?<! 724. I H 724. 

Eg /fOZe' 2X2. 

-^yen\^^ 913. 

p|5 kwang T71, 495. Part II., 
38. I ® 676 ; 1 ^ 645 ; I 

:/c 187 ; 1 365 351 ; I i^ ^ 
418. 

AR. II. 

Xjuh Part II., 188. 
^ ts'uan I §(; 765. 

A R- 12. 
Ai^« I "S 338; 1 fl 650; I 

P4! la 88 ; I P ^ m 531- 

:^ /m I ffl 428; I tfi ^ tt 

102. 

5V -^?<«^ Part II., 35. I |i| 
666; I 'hf, 136, 235, 287, 
726 ; 1 1^ 4io_; 1 il 410 ; 

I S 461 ; \ -A 499 ; I ^ 

513 ; I ^ 640 ; 1 Jl 75 ; I 
lli 285 ; in? 430- 

^ kung I X 284 ; 1 M 225, 
283. 

H tien Part 11., 171. | J^ ^ 
'^628. 

S ''«■ 384, I % ^ 35- 
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t-' R. 14. 
^ kwan I ;g -f^ 169a. 

i R. 15. 

r^ Ung I ^ 253. 

<K ^^'^'^.r I iJ'H 498- 
^ /2«^ I R 451 ; I S * 402 ; 
I 'JEB IS 401- 

% ftng 41. I ^ 172: I ^ 
770 ; I ^ 770. 

;L R. 16. 

fS^ /^ze'flw^ 134. 

I)y ,^2«^«^ Part II., 84. 

tii C/^'w Part II., 220. I ^45. 

g| han I ^ If 336. 

■n \] R. 18. 

^[I lieh S. 

Jflj ^x;^^ Part 11., 128, 129. | 
S a 359- 

f -^^ I Vi 340. 

Id ir>^'2(! [ 2]S 214. 

aM-f^>^ I f^ 394 ; 15^862. 

Ucljjj/^w I ^ 916. 

HlJ >!«:«§- 864. I jli$i48. 

il) /m I ^ 824 ; I ji 959 ; I 

% ^ 190- 
glj /^ze-g/ 762. 



:j^R- 19- 

ij li\-i;: 240. 

SJ) j/^fflo 927. 3E f 813. 

% mien | t 899 ; | ^ 219. 
%po 70, 813. 

^wt(\^446; \ j^J- 689. 
p sMng 147, 840. Part 11., 

157- 
Jft /^i-^^ Ift I 372- 
Hj -^V^ I 2 31. 

^ R. 20. 
$g ^ci££^ I ^ 277 ; I ^ llj 710. 
■gj/fflo I ^ 610. 
^ hiung I i|Jt 309. 

(i R. 21. 

^b/^^|f#38o; I 21^1 475- 

L R- 22. 

g kw'ang I JlL 47- 

H R. 23. 

^,k'u%\ 952. 

+ R. 24. 

?f- J/^e«^ I % 948. 

:^/fl;z I [Ij 807. 

.^ (7,^«, too 161, 687. I 3; 239; 
I I ?^. 658. 

^ «aw IM431 ; I ^ 514; I 

ff 8 ; I ® 769 ; I ti 899 ; 
I^^5o; 1^^1x8; I 
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)i i 837 ; I ::^ # "it 87 ; 
I t^ ^ A 512 ; I ;f?r ^ ^ 
513- 

npo\± 287; ifi43i; \m 
^18. 

h R. 25. 

•\; pten S. 

|[> ^w^ Part II., 241, 304. 

P R. 26. 

^ ^«<«« I '^ 121. 

M k'io I ta PI 733- 
!i| ^'w?^ 951. Part II., 195, 
274- 

r R. 27. 

^ j^^;2 326. 

M y(^i I III 442, 854 

U R. 28. 
^ k''u\ 2^ 169a ; I ^ 614. 
^ is''an, sken 767, 739. 

X R. 29. 

^ yew Part 11., 236. [ fflt 105. 

^ w^«? 71. Part II., 188. 

it ^^2^^ 129, I BJ 167 ; I ^ 
267 ; I ;g; 202 ; \ ^ 540 ; 

I fi 381 ; I ^ 533 ; I ^ 
31, 246; I jt 616; I ^ 
638 ; IK 104, 781 ; 1 I.)| 
848; I ^ 885; \% 12 
319- 



P R. 30. 

^ku 558. Part II., 32. IS 

66, 666 ; | Jt 390. 
'p] /^«;«, /^oze* I H 181. 

/g :k<?z£' I H 796, 928. 

•^ if'flz Part II., 57. 

S j^flo I ^ 593. 

fl -f^^ I % 659 ; I ,^ 1^ 885. 

■^ /&<? Part II., 22, 185. I g 

225 ; I ^ 42 ; I fi 490 ; I 
J3E 632. 

pj /fe'o I ^ 589. 

IrJ hiang 404. 

1^ j,^5 580. Part II., loi, 307. 

I 1 756. 
^ ^ozt; Part li., 23. | i 181 ; 

1^740; 1^178. 
•nki\^ 924. 
[^ i^'z^;?^ 51. 
[t£ (:,^« 520. 
;g ^^;2 Part II., 92. I t 656 ; 

, I « 23 ; I ft 752 ; I j/|i 

683; 1 Bfl 270a; I 2j| 311; 
I ^ 344- 
^ z£/2^ 277. Part II., 72. II 
28 ; I 121 ; I ^ 866 ; | 
^ 631 ; I g a 84 ; I ?t 
854 ; I $ ^I^L 243 ; I i: ^ 

632 : I i ?« 97 ; I M I 

772. 
g /^^ 457 Part II. , 200. 1 t^' 

257 ; I ^ 458 ; I a 467- 
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%1 ^o] Rt M. 393, 551- 
S^ wet Part ii., 174. 

j^ c/ww 66, 90, 468, 606. I 55- 
679; 1^875; 1^307; I 
B 5V 862 ; 1 t E 368. 

p^/'wz Part II., 153, 282. 

^ ^?>;2 861, 963. I ^ 225. 

W ^0] f^ 275. 

=^ if/^l/z. Part II., 293. 

^ j«<j«, _y2i««'2 879. 

15: ^'« 844. [ ^ 606. 

ffi ^^«^2^ 555. I :g 845 ; iliL 
592 ; I H 364- 

^ /&'2«o 801. [ #1 133 ; ? I 

801 ; \m^m 801. 
g /%?■ 506, 665, 923. 

H ian, shan 722. f -^ 349 ; | 
^ « 588. 

fflcl ^^^ I i!?. 369 ; I ^ 968. 

'^ Mang \<^o. 
^ /^«'« 44. 

^'^'^^ 1^413- 
Pf kw'ai 126. 

S ^Mo, «^«ci 234, 835. 

a R. 31. 

msze\^ 586 ; I @e 739 J I 
BJ & ^ 169. 

IhI y^Ze/^Z 913 ; I II 226_ 

@:J/2« I i|. Part II., 303. 
ku 534, 672, 838. 



g kwoh Partm., 40, 198, 277, 
278, 279. I ^ 84 ; \% 532, 

905 ; f ^ 354 ; I # 738 ; 

I .S 888 ; I M 763 ; I g 
201 ; I # 765 ; I /g, 342. 

g ze-^z 1 ^ 664. 

la i"?0 ^ 104a. 

± R. 32- 

± i!'2< 181. 

%ii\ M- Part II., 310. 

^ kiln 638. 

;tH ^'a« J ^ 460. 

Jg jw<a:;« Part II. , 74. 

M ^^^'^'^.r I 1^ 837. 

^ -^cze/ 135. 

^ /^«z Part II., 270. If 165. 

g ki 409. 

^J«^ I 5c # H 700; I ^ 
594 ; I it 90a. 

1^ /&?>;? 141, 630, 889. J H 49. 

it ts&ng I M 175 ; I M :ft. 1 
330- 

g r/^'^« Part II., 182. 
S »2,^/^ I ^ 485. 

± R- 33- 

± SBC Part II., 253. I ^ 436 ; 

I SI 447 ; I fir 711 ; I M 

28 ; [ ^ 241 ; 895a ; [ ^ 
216 ; 420 ; I II 819. 
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# sl^ow 103. I 3E 887 ; I ^ 

81; I ^614; 1 s ^ A 

487. 

%,hu 12. 185. 

?!t R- 35- 
'%hia Part 11., 269. I ^ 931 ; 
I (6 931 ; HE 228 ; [ ji ^ 
136. 

^ kw'ei 329. 

^ R. 36. 
^ if^ Part II. , 60. 
■^yeh I Bfl^ 76. I gr> § ic 
908. 

^ »«^«^ I # 130, 423 ; 1 ^ 
828. 

^ R. 37- 
::^ ^a Part 11., ro8. J |^ 674 ; 
I 1 920 ; \\% 225 ; I !§ 

739 ; 1 * 596 ; \ U 350 ; 
I 5 225; I ^ 640; I fp 

648 ; I BIf 777 ; I ^ 225 ; 

I ^ 886 ; I it 769 ; I ^ 

758; I ^ 319; I ^ ^ 

319 ; I BJ fW 412 ; I :fL W 
746 ; \m% 170. 384, 768 ; 

1^^804,843; \mm% 

136 ; I ® fi i 532 ; I i'l 

Part II., io8a. 

ic fai I ^ 146 ; I fg 66, 243, 
875 ; I I 666 ; I ft 100 ; 

I H 701 ; I ia 702 ; I JL 

887 ; I * 696 ; I ^ 697 ; 
I ?« 699 ; I 2 ig ; IS 

361 ; I ^ 782 ; I Z, iff 404 ; 

I ^ ^ 659 , I £ a 660 ; 



I t a 618 ; 1 ^ # 801 ; 

I ± S X 336 ; I ± ^ g 
336 ; I :R ife A 698 ; I 2p 
5V ± 524. 703 ; \^ ^^ 
843- 

31^ il'z^^ Part II., 289. I fi 862; 
I ^ 862 ; I i 201 ; I ^ 

558; 1 -k 115. 207; I If 

603 ; I fpj 311 ; I [Ij 309; 

I ® 504 ; I -^ llj 654, 959 ; 

I @ III 35 ; I » ffi 720 ; I 
SP 854; I ^, 721; II 
Part II., no. 

"kfu I ^ 319 ; I ^ 139- 

HzgS. Part II., 86. 1^231; 
I ^ 161, 232, 293 ; I fl 
460. 

% kia I ?g 61. 

^ jz^ 145- 

^ /&'«■ I i& 481 ; IMS 109a; 
I K pT ^ 228. 

^^v^i ft: i^ 11 146. 

^ chwang 962. 

^ j-^^/% 49. ■)S. I 879. 

^ shwang 650. 

^ /«■ I ^ 161, 347 : I \i} 160. 

^ J/^z/^ 593, 633. 

■k R. 38. 

k^^M^ 521; I # 521 ; I 
^522. 

in y?^ Part II., 187. 15^ Part 
II., 224. 

Wc. smg-Pavtn., 317. 
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H kimig f ^ 254 ; | ^ 740. 

^j5 /§2< Part II. , 34. I 1^^171. 

% »>-o I S- 506. 

SI ^'« I e. 694- 

^ she Part il., 229. | % ^ 

597 ; I @ fS 21- 
tl -^^^ 541- 
J^ wei I I 746. 

^l y<^o I M 149- 

^ «^^ 764. I 1 528 ; I ii^ 

458. 
%%, wan I a 793 ; I ^ $ 690. 
m^ha I^®300- 
^SE /^z 900, 235. I H 593. 
^ /oz^; 358. 
^^ /^^fl% 348. 
^ te-^/% I $f. 538. 
^ p'o Part II., 34. 
^mo\%. 510. 
i'^ c>^'««.r I ^ 94- 
SI ^«^ I ffl 450- 

^ y^za!<7, /«£! J ^ 258. 

*i j^i^ 157- 

^ ifj'M;?^ 45, 483. 
H jw?^ 678, 714, 917. I ^ 
51- 

^ ,^M(? 2. 

^ R. 39- 

•5^ ifj2'i? Part II., 2i6a, 236. | 

^ 730 ; 11^ 494, 739 ; I 
^ 503 ; I ^^^ 257 ; I IE§ 91 ; 

I ii44i, 913; IS 555; 



I ^ 736* 1 3^ 704 ; I ,g 
321; I ^ 26; 1 ^759; I 

8883; I:g66o; | # 879 ; 

I IS 732 ; 1 35: 18 ; I if 7, 

641 ; I 11 54 ; I ^ 69 ; ( 

^813; I i|73i ; 1^820; 
I 0^ 462, 821, 829; I ^ 

621, 680; I ji^ 89; ) it 

623 ; I i 624 ; I IS 20 ; | 

# 21 ; I li 438 ; I JP 37. 

419 ; I BrS 832 ; I ^ 46 ; 

I :^ 639 ; I ^ 594 ; I ^ 

910 ; I ;}•- 964 ; I St 797 ; 

I f% 51 ; I ;i 63 ; I S3 163 ; 

I :g 170; I H 305; I « 

306 ; I ^. 322 ; IP 323 ; 

I it 396 ; I 115: 404 ; I IE 

653 ; I g 881 ; I If 565 ; 

I ^ 583 ; I m 595 ; I iP 

628 ; I :R 487 ; I ^ ^- 729. 

lj\^k''ung Part 11., 226. | ^ 
88; UB 24; |« ^ 322; 

I it 319- 

i^ifj^'^Partii., 257. 11$ 756. 
^ i^'-^n I ii 375 ; I »f» 897. 
^ /^^(Xc Part II., 311. I § 

845 ; I ^ 824. 
'^m&ng^2. 1^ 494; I #.£ 

)S496; I jj 319; IIS492; 
I *i46; I ^ 534; I (i 

768 ; 1 1 ;g 491 ; I i* 71. 
876 ; I j$ X 402. 
^ /&?■ 414. I M 66 ; Itl 244, 

884; II5JI5I ; 1*169; I 

^878; I ^ 479; I jl 

754a ; I *L 243. 

E ku Part II., 33. I tj- :g 543. 
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5f. sun I ^ 635 ; I 1. 422. I 
^ A 630. 

■^ju I ^ 102 ; I ^ a 804. 

**» R. 40. 

^ ngan 412, 584. j -^ 9 ; \ 
ift 27, 413 ; I @ 153, 189, 
323, 806 ; I :Q 584, 807 ; 
I t 690 ; I S 609 ; I iffl ^ 
523 ; I ?i a 804 ; I 2Ji :g 
722 ; 1 S H 676, 677, 799 ; 

11^ & ± 524 ; I « i^ 525- 

«i3p ^>%ozc 1 Jl 30 ; Ifc8i8; J 

jpf 93 ; 1 # # ^ 724- 

^ J?^«^ I a 422 ; I M 838 ; 
in 107; 1^854. 

g hung 195. I ^ 892 ; I :!: 
710. 

£ ^?«^ I 5V 319 ; I ^ a 840 ; 

I A. 488 ; \m,m 536. 

^ ^J2<«^ 499. Part II., 216. 
I ^ 633; I ^ 419; I ^ 

712 ; I m 739- 
If kwan Part 11. , 37, 144, 276, 

316. 

§ k'eh I IIP 17, 129. 

'^siian?,. I ,^319; I ^319; 
15^633; 1^877. 

^ kung Part 11., 91, 275, 
301a, 313. 

^yung I ^ 225. 

^ tsai S. 

^ /fe'oze/ I m^ 35- 



^ z'jz I ^ 90. 
^ jyz^ 194. 

^ »2« 359- 

«g ;nV2^ 1 A 281 ; I j^g 45. 
% han 1 •;[£ 179 ; ] :^ 253. 
%pin I 2 468. 
^ clt'a 901, 
;!; kw'an 1 5^ 855. 
g/«0 770, 890, 954. Part II., 
45. 46, 95. 228. I ?I 19. 

■^ R. 41- 

•^ js'g Part II., 154, 287. 
% sMh Part 11., 154. 
Jit wei, JM I il 945 ; I \t 5°- 
^ ^ao 822. 

)J> R. 42. 
>J> siao I 1^ 211 ; | ^ 639 ; I 

g 579 ; \% 368 ; I fl .H 

653- 
<|? shao Part 11., 33. | g 365, 

676, I f6 127; I a 394; 
I 5i 782 ; I ^ 854 ; I Ji 
682. 

t^- shang 879. I ^ 257 ; | & 
598- 

X R. 43- 

;^j)/eze' 115. 

P R. 44- 

^ j)/z';« S. 

Ji K/^^'I ^IS 841. 

^k'u\^_ 326. 
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^ kit 1 ji 804 ; I ^ 546 ; I 


X«R- 48. 


IE 583- 


E ^« 1 j)g 587- 


M ^^^'^ \'^^^Z- 


titso 


Ji '^'^^ 11 725 ; 1 ^ 726. 


'&wu\^\^-^ 873. 


Wli\% 854. 






a R- 49- 


j^ j/^?^/% 1 ^ 615. 






G /« I <S I 532- 


JK^^^' III 299. 


-^^^ ^. r r^^ w x^ %J 


Oj R. 46- 


rfj R. 50. 




rtj kin I H > M 6^1;. 


llj shan Part 11., 47. | ^ 236 ; 


*J0 1 |pl4 *t— » 'TJ* tJ\J 


I + ^ ^ 710. 


Iff J^^ 647. 


U /&'«■ 44, 66, 570, 666. | fg 


^ pu 464, 926. 


325i 310 ; I ^' ^ 310- 


#'^2 521- I jit 124; I® 86; 


lljg min I ilj 784. 


I ^ 280 ; I t 539 ; I ^ 
104a ; I ^X 911- 


■©■ yoh 1 ^ 928. 


^ ii Part 11., 6, 168, 169. 


j^ hia Part 11., 20. 


lij J-4,? Part II., 248, 249. 1 7^ 


a^^'^'^^ I ^ jig 570 ; I in 


912 ; I H 775 ; IS 474- 


421 ; I fll 524 ; 1 ffi 931- 


"^ cKang 719. Part 11., 248, 


^/J'2«S. 


249- I m. 24. 94 ; I * 952. 


m '^^^'^'^ I ^ 330. 


II /feze/^z jf; 1 707. 


1 jl'^^ 467- 


"^ R. 51- 


^ Vao Part 11., 59. 


^ /§«;« Part II., 296. 


if kHao 356. I it 478- 


¥ i!''^'^.^ 102, 326. H 504 ; 


^ /««^ Part II., 148. 


1 ^ 13 -, I m 806 ; I # 


%,yoh Part 11., 117, 176. 


318. 917 ; I i^ g 563 ; 1 
?t ^ 287 ; I ^ i 589 ; I 


% R. 47- 


11^767; 1 HI 871. 


Jlj chw'an Part 11., 13, 267. 


IJi kan 219. 


jl'l'l chow Part 11., 263. 


i: R. 52. 


^^/%W2i3. 1^96. 


myewy-^%^^. 
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r R. 53- 

J^fao] m .K146. 

0. siang 640. 

g| tu 564. Part II., 212. I ^ 
728. 

M i^'^ng I ^ 616, 900 ; I P 

& 381- 
^ khi Part II., 90. 
]i /§'a«^ 246. I it 81 ; I ^ 

189 ; I ^ 59 ; I 15 594- 
^ fing I ^ 226. 

H ^^'^'^ I M 49 ; I ® 776. 

^ ^z£;ai^^ 187, 349, 644. I 

?'J 350; I # 905; I IS 
106 ; I 1^ 115 412 ; I ;S ^ 
298. 

1/^2 I '^731- 

1 /^^ I m 408, 467 ; 1 P^ 3i 

862: |P^J^529; IS553- 

?L R- 54- 

5i jl/^« I jfffl 249 ; I ^ 270a, 

378, 484 ; IK 837 ; I n 

524; I ^ 377, 604; I ± 
919. 

^ kien 1 H 632 ; \ ^ -t :t 

^ 759- 
5^ ^ze'sz I 35^ 619. 

:^ R- 55- 
^ /««^ I 3E 580. 



^ R- 57- 

51 f>%fl^^ I Jf 19 ; I5i^837; 

1^176,498; i#i:792a; 

I S 317; I © 343; I fS 
388; I it 670; |^2oic. 

%fuh\% 285; 1^760; I 

P^ 170, 278. 
% hung 287, 637. I ® 773 ; 

I ft 773 , I in 774- 
li Z'^' 1 7t 236, 330 ; 11^ 741- 
515 /z 143, 812. 
5i OT? I •:? 502. 

a R- 58. . 

g 2 I ^ 82. 

^ R- 59- 

Sj(/^«I^ 829; lJ^84o; I 

ti 855 ; 10 118. 

i^pin 765. I ^ 955. 

^ y?^ 652. 

^ ts'ai I ^ 868. 

15/'!;.^ 870. IM 561; I^ 

715 ; I E 561 ; I ^ 352 ; 
1 m. 385- 

;^ /mo 533, 657. 

jj j?^ I ;K 129. 

?f R. 60. 

fiE cMng I jt 684. 

/^ su I iB 208 ; [ Hi 356 ; I 

fi s 423a. 

^ Z?^ Part II., 199. 
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<f^ ts'uiig Part II., 70. 
m>^I^ 39; I ^ a9i3- 

961 (;i84i. 

^g^-^^ Part II., 209. I® 34; 
I ;^ 72; I^ 422: I ^ 
58 ; I |§ 370 -, I J® 495 ; I 
^ 395 ; I b" 423a- 

ii chhig 834. I ffi 319 ; I nil 
478 -, I W: 478 ; I f>fi 858 ; 
I aj 850. 

# ch'&h 328. 
flJ /^z£/^z I ^ 796. 

■ *6 R- 61. 
igj A' I :/c 69- 

jIi /^2 746. 

,g, Chung I ^ 154a, 306, 603, 
837. 928 ; \ % 346, 413 ; 

I ^ 148 ; I ^ 197 ; I B 

297; Ii^774- 
U hu I >i<. gi 190. 

,g j^-^Part II., 286. I ^68; 
\ U 150 ; I HJ 602 ; I n 
904 ; I 5i 634 ; 1 ^ 759. 

tt •y«^,§" Part II., 53. 

'(!gf ^'e^i 89. 

,1, «^l;« I ^ p^ 527. 

'|g ^i^«^ loi, 854. 

!> -y^' 313- 

S '^^"^ 945- 
IS ^'zfiw 497. 



3»w shu 417. • 

'11 /^ze/^z 345. 

f§iyuehi>sx. [;^455. 

1 >^ze/^2 I ^ I 393 ; I ^ 535. 

H a;^z [ ^ 775. 

ff i!j' ing Part 11. , 234. 

tf jl'?^ 754- 

:i: J2^ 158. 

'11; /^'az Part 11., 240. 

% hwei 1^227; I fg 428. 

'^ J;^(^« 202, 894. 

ii ts'ze 745. I eg 650. 

ft '^'^■'«<? I /^ 525- 

M ying I iH 830. 
^ «^(7 Part II., 298. 
^ y^ze-a^- I ^ 862 ; I 35 667 ; 
1 I 414- 

^. Man \ ^ 206, 465 ; j JiJ 
205. 

SS^'6S5- I a- 168. 

:5e R- 62. 
^ <r>%^«^ I Jd 62a ; I IB 146 ; 
I ^ 693 ; I * ,g, 109a, 
190. 

i^jUHg 799. 

jg -^zazPart li., 137. 

M^-f'«"5i7- I* A 458. 

^ Chan \ ^ 626 ; \ \-^-^ 
392. 

}^ mow S 3E I 97, 
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^ R. 63. 
'^fang I, 270a. 
^ pien S. 

^ R. 64. 

:^ ts^ai Part 11., 64. [ ^ Part 
n., 233, 258. 

ffi ^''^ I ^ 5c I 520. 

i4 ^'^ Iff 190- 

^f^ I # 235; I ii 144; I 

i^ @ 6. 
^ ^'oz£^ j ^ 536. 

^i>«ol#^ 274. 

JS tA'^;?^ I JSp 103 ; I 13 862 ; 

I 11 654 ; \mm 109. 
Ji cA^;?^ 539. 
jg /^ze^^i,^ 51, 49. 

43- 
}^ j2<a« 478. 

ilj«^3i7- 
^ J2<w 503. 

^ che 233. 

jf »?« I I* 827 ; I fij :i 5c 

207. 

^ /fe'zw I i^ 104. 
% ts'ao I jt 796. 
J5 tw'an 104a. 

jt R. 65. 
j^ f^^g Part II., 301. 



^ R. 66. 
J|5; show 842. 

SJ>'«,?- I S^J 900. 

i|5; cheng Part 11., 219, 237. 

* i I 597- 
%. king I fg 945 ; I Jf 600 ; 
I 14 435 ; i J^ 203 ; I 5|f 

a 215 ; I f'i' 750 ; I ^ 8. 

g^ /^Mo Part II., 30, 88, 136. 
I m 382. 

15: if?<;? I ei 73. 

JJ; j/22^ Part li., 159, 283. 

5: R. 67. 

^ w&n 807. I ij§ 853 ; 1 ^ i^ 
^849; I i57o; 15^ 124, 
158, 848 ; I ^ 652 ; I ^ 

931; I fi 774; II 478; 

I f& 828 ; I # 477 ; I if 

488 ; 1 5S 217 ; \ % 776 ; 

I ;t; 811 ; I ;t 852 ; I 1 
868 ; 1 ft 325 ; I iJ 860 ; 

I ^ 945 ; I 31 79 ; I iS. 69, 
188, 394, 564, 623, 911 ; I 

fi 21 ; I BS 133 ; l* 893 ; 
I B 667 ; I ^ 189, 624, 
645; I IE 738, 821, 824, 
859. 907 ; I E 328 ; I ^ 
370 ; I ^ 438 ; \^ 460 ; 

I ^ 463. 773 ; I ffi 316 ; 
1^818; Ul£753; 1^2 
319; I ® ^465- 
j§5: cKang 7. 

=|. R. 68. 
=1- tow 4. I St 207. 
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}f R. 69. 

fijf sze 368. I Ji 905. 

m ^in I J. ^ 478 ; I fI5 « 
804. 

■n R- 70- 

if fang Part II., 79, 122, 294. 

I ^ 9, 831 ; I i 132. 

M j/?-? I ^ 319- 

;^ z!j'z^/? Part 11., 69, 291. 

H R- 72. 
H Jeh 235. I $i 267 ; A ± 5£ 

l957- 
^ i'«« 60, 67, 821. I ^ 235. 

M ^^ 15- 

g /&ze;'^« I ^ 235 ; [ ^ 872 ; 

I Bfl ^ 331- 
^ j/z7? Part II., 73. 

g ^^'««^ 570- I ^ 158 ; i 2p 
319 ; I S S 930. 

BJ ming 37. [ ^ 505 ; [ g 
773 ; I fi 62 ; I ^ 107 ; J 
f't' 194; 1^341; I :fc622; 

I ^ 504 ; I fi 1 ;§• 469 ; 

1 j^ ^ J. 297- 
^ ch'un I ^ ^ 120, 218. 

M Jzw.^ Part II., 54, 162, 231. 

I m 520. 
US chao 535, 661, 758, 835. 

I :g" 45 ; 11 847, 930 ; I 
^ 56, 793 ; I 1i 41, 862 ; 

I SI 228; |?iJ. ^415. 

^ping 167. 



^ <;,^'«<7 S. « 

^ j^;« 420. I :^ 235. 

■f- /j«;« 625. I 35: 2- 848 ; I i 

5 356, 564 ; I i 72, 354. 
661 ; I JJi 865, 907 ; I Ji 

6 347 ; ± •? I 801. 
|(B cK' ang 208, 492. 

B| /^ze-'^z I ^ 79 ; I ^ 79 ; I 
it 461. 

flif j/?,? 893. 

^ ^/«^« gl) I 951. 

J: ^m^ 800. [ fg[ 198, 251 ; 

I ?|- 416 ; I H 577 ; [ Bgf 
805 ; I sM 821 ; I lU 646 ; 

I It 304 ; I ^ 820 ; II 
198; lit 198; 1x58; I 
•M 639a. 

^ r/?^ Ila 443- 

#/'^' I it # 791- 
^ c'i^ati 862. 

%yang\ ;S235. 

Hf jv^/% 131. 

^ ^z«« I Wi 777- 

jgVz Part II., 243. 

^yao Part 11., 9, 235, 292. 

R. 73- 

ft >&'*« I ^ 319 ; \M 235 ; I 

t: m 336 ; \%m 102. 

n >^l«^ I ^ 407. 

*: j-^M Part 11., 105, 203. | 
?1 216. 
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■f -tseng, ts'hig 824. I :^ 235 ; 
1 g ^ 201. 

^ hwei^ kzvai 150. I ^ 783, 
811 ; I ff 139, 931. 

g wan \ {f 689 ; | ||^ 604. 

If ts'^ao Part 11., 113. | -^ 
428 ; ^ 16 677 ; I ^ 535 ; 
l:/c^535; 1^761- 

^ R. 74- 

J >'Me/2 I ^ 260, 957 ; I ^ 
18 ; I tf" 1llj A 641 ; I -Jh- 
Part II., 304. 

t y^" im 506 ; nf 570 ; I 

^ 15 695 ; IK 931- 
Mfuh Part II., 124, 125, 268. 

MM\ ^^ 192, 235. 

% so 689. 

^ wang- I ^ 957 ; I *S ^85 ; 

I H g 930 ; I I1I1 P^ 24. 

|g chao, cli'ao Part 11., i8i. 
I S 55, 873 ; I fc 948 ; . I 
* 602 ; c I i^; 150. 

7^ R- 75- 
7}C muk I 5^ 508 ; j nB 520 ; I 

^509; I ^ W. 188. 
^ ze^^? I ^ g 846. 
7|s:/l«I|(J 967. 

^ chu 358. I ^ p^ 104 ; I n 

385 ; I HI5 S »& 354- 
^ // 181, 336. I © 336 ; I 115 
353 ; I H 218 ; I fe 854 ; 



I * A 342 ; I ft' 823 ; I 

S' ^ 513 ; I ;tl 765, 906 ; 

I S ^ 871 ; \^^\ 911. 

'U. ii'ng I :^ 689 ; I la 428 ; 

I a 730, 895a ; I i^ 623 ; 

I IS 192 ; I ^^i 892 ; I ^ 
466 ; 115^ 508 ; I H iJ 
692. 

;te, ^'«'I A 308. 
:y: tu I F^ 680 ; I |ej 262 ; \ 
\^ 804. 

UC ;«^z 964. 

%lin It 356; I»i88. 
^V fA'^^ I ;i S 116 ; I E3 
726 ; 3E 1 E3 332- 

^ kwo 22. Part II., 143. 

^ .r?/«^ [ S 4^^ •> I ;^ 565 ; I 
a&567;ll i:«8oi. 

^ /&^ I 7^ 693 ; ^ I 513. 
U c/iz< 740. 

^ i'V?/; Part 11., 68. | ;^ 907 ; 

1^156; IIj:^^ 97; Hi 

I 326, 414- 

^^p Hzi 246. 1 T B 403 ; I % 

419; 5. 1 ^ ^ 715; \m 
m. # 246. 

10 ^^;^ 811. I -^ 4548. 

;K -f^'^ 8. 

% lia7ig 162. I 1 5V 667 ; I 

se '^ 863a. 

^ sang 1 ^ 235 ; ||t 568. 
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m i'ao I H 52, 297, 708; I ;^ 
^ ^, f* I ^k ^ 502 ; I1U I 

572. 

^ kwei I ^ 957 ; -^ 4" I 300, 

957 ; iff I ^ 300- 

"m fung I Tf; 755 ; I ^ 616. 
;g hwa7i I ■^ 244; I 7^ 211. 
^ ?««'486. [ M i7i> 875. 
^ ,^#« Part II., 138, 189. 
^ ,^2'i?/i 259. [ '^ 261. 

ii ^^^ I H ^^ ^ 382. 

tit <r>^z/i 759. 



/.'. I m. 



22. 



:^ -^2 Part 11., 87, 190, 191. 
± I Part 11., 3. 

^ yang ■^\ 892 ; W I 895a ; 
I * 896 ; \^'M 201. 

W,yu\^ 225. 

if^ k''iai \ ^ 796. 

% kH 740. j^ I 307. 

a & ± 423a- 
H m^ 821: 

^ :j/?««^ 899. I ^1 972. 

;f§ kwei 783. 

^ i'^'zrto 61. 

^fan 77. ( III. 

^ -^e 436. 

^ /&'zflo ^ I 332. 

^ -^.^w^ I H 37. 



^ il'f 164. • 
;f|| k'uan 90, 632. 

:X: R- 76. 

7}j ifj's'^ I ^ 222. 
%, hieh 218. 
1^ hin 405. 
ife ^z^ I Fi 529- 

± R. 77- 
IE Cheng I 2|i 515 ; IK 461 ; 
I ii 108 ; I J^ 108 ; I ^ 

874 ; It 897 : 
jtt wz-! 628, 677, 805. I 1^478; 

r^ 189,561; 1 1 876; I 

% 297, 863 ; I ^ 945 ; I 

^ 70, 88 ; I ^ 862 ; | ^ 
381 ; I ^ 865 ; I m. 865 ; 
II' 772; 1^351,928; I 
1 765 ; I JK IpI 862 ; I % 
^ 88; I S g 360, 546, 
869 ; }|± II I ^ I 297 ; I 

ixS" 769 ; I ^ M 768. 
M ^2 1 III 617. 

If kwei Part 11., 39. [ ■^ ^ 
629. 

^ R. 79- 
g ^ze/«M I ^ % 690. 

^ y/i 674, 930. 

# R. 80. 
IJ: nm Part 11. , 246. 
^ ^«A 258. 

ib R. 81. 
ifc A' I ^ 552. 
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% R. 82. 
^ mao S. 
^ kao 1^ I 788. 

(^ R. 84. 

^ ,^'/ Part II., 4, 134, 135, 
192, 193, 312. 

7K R. 85. 
7jC sAuei I jp^ 284. 

7l<j?'«^ I m 141 ; I ^ 344; 

I M 529- 

i*M K148. 

^ kiang Part 11., 29, 272. 

I ^ i^ ^ 822. 
fp /za« 109a. 
j*fc j^^;2 S. 
iJC cK&n 750. 
j'H ^«2 1 W 326. 

^' J/^a 1 115 597. 695. I P£ 354 ; 
I a 116; I S 33o;?t I 
330- 
ffi^ :vz.^ I H S' 824. 
?*/^« I li I 306. 

|g/WI 1J4 721; 1 * 380. 

}g >%o Part II., 21, 85. I ^ 
311; Ifg 172, 299; 1 JiS- 
173 ; 1 i* 299 ; I ± ^ A 
173 ; I ffl f^ « 177 ; I ^ 
fl .^ 653. 

^/^z4i4. 
'^ k'^wang 649. 



fl ''«i 95- 

JK/^I M ^ Part 11., 205. 

J^iJ »«■ 363. 424- 

?& ^/^^ \^^,n 250. 

gfe Jz I J^ 770. 

!!»] ii"^g I K 467 ; I 5c 710 

Part II., 300. 

l^/a Part 11., 238. | ± 359 ; 
I gj Part II., 14. I H 123. 

gt /i?^//^ 274. \^ 84. 

?§ /o/i I jjif 426. 

■JiK j«/i I iic 656. 

f§//«^I 1^517; 1^,493- 

it] .y«« 622. I H 475. 

^ /z« Part II., 280. 

il ^^"' I ^ 743- 
j[£ c/zo 179. 

ff /^z^ 385. I ]?R a 138. 
f^ /ifl? Part II., 81. i^j I 286 ; 
I W ^ 350- 

W <^ho I ;^ 35- 

'-^tsHngX jPTMSos; I Jig 12 ; 
I & ll 880 : I E 911 ; I 

M ?p i 38. 

-^ /z«t> 12. 

fH /2Z£'fl« I ^ I 412, 891 ; I 
F& ^ 412 ; I [t 1^ 156 ; I 

% m 809. 

r^ «;<« 34, 854. 

^ skuk 282, 650, 874. 

?1 if'2>« I T 723- 
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{$ ch'un I ^ M 368 ; I ^, S 

120; i -^ #513 ; I ^ 130. 

^ sh&n 441. 

#a siang I :g- 576 ; I J- 15.S ; 
1 '\^ 528. 

j^j/«I^286. 

f^ ti I ^ 738. 

i^ ;'£?ze; 446. j Ig; 626, 951 ; | 
3[j 677. 

m. ^« I at itd si m. 183. 

^ chan 387. 

■^ '"««<?' ^ 1 705- 
•m.cKn\%^ 84, 305. 

% hu Part II., 130. I p^ 5^ 
± 637. 

n hwin I 15: J^ 558 ; 1 5c ^ 

13- 
f^ z^e« I IV 656. 
\^ wei 192, 257, 845. 
^ mieh | PJ 704. 
^ «?■ 261. 

ft ^•y'««,r I # i ^ 471, 757 ; 
I tl il ^ 79- 

)i^'^«^i3Erffi7i6. 

ip (r//?^« 318. 
ft-/'" 814, 891, 892. 
'•^y-iiati 118, 381. I 0J 715. 
g| /;«« I 3E 105, 414; IE 
668 ; I rf" I 415 ; I * » 

^ 297 ; I pi: ^ 863. 



fg iJ'ac 919. 



■g Meng 859. 

jf: (r/^a«^ | >\\\ 854. 

j^ w^rti- 179. 

\% l'^ I ^ 855. 

^yii I #819; I \^ 61. 

if /^/>« I II 271. 

m pa?t 1 ia 556 ; I * A 557- 

\t t'ting I 11 398. 

fiy««l^i88; I #603. 

^ ^« I Pi ^ I 765- 
\t fan I jW'I 318. 

\^ lien 639a. 1 -^ 73. 

JS '"«« I X 704; I A 241. 

^ju I ^J il 237. 

Jf /j'z>« 713. I % 914. 

» ^'«^ 587. I¥ I '^ 585- . 

■i|/V2^Il97. 
^ /z//^ Part II., III. 
ill tsiin 316. I fi|i 799. 
^ying\ ^H 925. 

>)^ R. 86. 

iAC /^^'o 1 IE 121 ; I %% 87 ; I 

^ 641 ; I H 520. 

•fji hwei II 153. 

i^ ;/^« 661, 898. I ?& 609 ; I 
g; 281. 

^/'«o|i^i:?liJ695. 
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ij;g chao 595. 

lis pi^^g I % 425- 

-^X lieh 843. I ilj ^ 609. 

% wu 1 ^. 5^ ± 872 ; \m .H 
^ 665. 

ji ye7t 1 j^ 169a. 

|[£ z£/« i 391211 ; I ,g, 39a, 586. 

641. «47 ; 11^ 913 ; I 11 ^ 

877. 

.§, /5/«<? 482. I 5S ^ 270a ; I 

M ^ 755- 
'JS jw 765- 

^ to« 1 ^ H 5c 572. 
):if J««^ I ^ 896. 
Il>'"',r lis 115- 

fl nai, hiung -^ \ ^ 225, 947. 

^ j^« I i 602 ; I na I 930 ; 

I ^ llj 672. 

^; ^«' 79- 

?1 ««■ 475- 

^ jz«^ I 2p ^ 40- 

S <;^?^/^ 0)5 I ^ H. 297. 

/R R. 87. 
■g: ^«i9 Part 11., 173. 

% R. 88. 

^^fu 96. Part II., 17. 

It R. 89. 

^ jj/^^? Part II., 217, 241. 



^ R. 90. 

ili chwang \ ^^ 297. 

^ R. 93- 
^um ^I 286; ^1311. 

%i^'"0# 3U562. 

/^ wzi??^' I 5^ 507. 

45; z£^?'/^ Part II., 259. 

i^C WW// 360. I 1^ 876 ; 1 i: 
681. 

If^ 5^«^ Part II., 50, 158. 

^ li 87. 

^ tuh 286. 

::R R. 94- 
% Wiian I ^J4 561. 
ilt /?■ ii I 666. 
iS//« I 5S 183; l^ 183; I 

m 183. 

5i meng 805, 868. 
^ //aw 403. 
^ «<?-«'' 52- 

1^ hien I pI 459 ; | ;t 797 ; I 
a 347- 

± R- 95- 

^ hilajt, yiian 59, 140, 407, 
958- I ^934; I J55j 834; [ 
:&207; I (§415; I % 133; 
I l£ 895 ; I 3,^ 887 ; I ^ 
962. 



shwai 



530- 
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^ uian£- Part 11., 71. | Hf •? 

90 ; I ^i 45 ; I ^ M 765 ; 

I S 76 ; I ^ 208 ; I ^. 
658, 678 ; I ;/b iH 391 ; I 

Jl754- 

S yii 643, 937. I ^ ^ 391, 

520 ; \ ^ 929 ; I ^15 942 ; 

I ^ 941 ; I 1 280 ; 1 ^ 

887, 890 ; I -Ijt 272 ; I I',: E3 

332 ; I m 695 ; I P! nt m 
938 ; I at ^ 925 ; I }f as 

IS ^ 944- 
gj> kzai 878. 
iflj /^(3 929. 

3t ^/^« 76- I M ^ 80 ; I ^ 

330- 
mpan\ ^ 537; I ii^f 538. 

^ /rt«^ 1 Jf 317, 330; I S 1 

335- 
Ji^ /^'«« -^ I 656. 
]@ -^'? 151. 
^ /&« 145- 
J|{e JK^^ 753- 
^jut 148. Part II., 131, 132. 

^ /«' I Ifl in it 557- 
^ k^zn I ^ 146 ; jy [ ,& ^ j^ 
658; 1^312; 1P^^3I2. 

m ^^h iD Si I ?^ 312. 
^i*'^ II 872. 

Jii J« 75- 

^ /^/z 330. I % 508. 



^j'«o 330. |iif^ 330, 572; I 

# 330 ; I 4 330 ; 1 #J 873. 

^ siian I % 330. 
31 k'in 89. 
i^/'^// 304. 
jH U71 865. 

HZ'' 393. 551- 1^ ^ ^ I 704- 

a ^''?V^«i^3i7, 781. 1 ;fp[ 330; 

I fe 317; I * 317; I :J3- 

2>^i\ 1 ft!i 317- 
% R- 98- 

|£ «^c>ze/, ow 1 ^t 53- 

^/'^ ill 711- 
^ ?<«^ ^ I 656. 

if R. 99- 

1! ^«« I^ 238; I % g 239; 

I H _ ^ A 297 ; 11^ 
536. 

^ R. 100. 

^ j^«^, j>^^«^ 147. ^ I 141, 

ffl R. loi. 

% yung I ii 894 ; \&,Wt^ 
648, 655. 

H R. 102. 
H tHen I 3J; 491 ; I jg. 678 I 

I fu 719- 

^ jeo 91, 204. 

f /fe/a I ^ 225 ; IS 146. 
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^ sMn 1 'i' 607 ; I fi'i 607 ; 

I & 608; ! ^ 611; I a 

218; Ifi2i8. 
^ kiai Part II., 27, 28. 
^ liti 1 1^ 26 ; Mill 567. 
■g chiih Part 11., 183. 
H i 136. 1 A 228. 
BJ /?'o Part II., 44, 227. 
■^ /a«^ 1 ^ 361- 
1^ /^az Part 11., 271. 

SAI g: 934- 

1^ Mow Part 11., 264. 

^ kiang 10. 

7t R. 105. 

^ ^zcez 259. 

^ /^«^ I # 117- 
^/a 876. 

1^ R. 106. 

^ /^/% 361. I II 546 ; I )% 
182 ; :k I 361 ; I X 970 ; I 
S ilj 523 ; 1 5E ^ 890 ; I 
Ji -Jisi 79 ; I it fc 643- 

■g /^^ I m ^ 547 ; I &1 T- in 
~ £ 40 ; I IS 914 ; I ^ 
362. 

^ hwang Part il., 2, 24. I "^ 
216 ; I S # 84. 

6g ^ao 197, 629. Part II., 83. 
^«I -t t ^ 159- 
%, kao 837. 



M R. 108. 
S j?7i f^ I 920 ; I g 5V 38- 
^ «i^««i^ 770, 965. 
%fan I 1 672. 

@ R. 109. 
Hi chih I ^Ip 219. 
(}g i-m;/^ Part 11., 204, 314. \ 

^D 393, 658 ; I ^ 578 ; \W, 
Part II., 302. 

^ »z,?z I ilj 622 ; fS"' I m- 

/§■ ^?^« 52. 

Jft cMn 338. I g- 203 ; I ii 

9" ; I H 772- 

!^' skeng, sing Part 11., 309. 

H sui 129, 727. 

il ;««« 3. 

^ ku\^ 279, 617. 

^ ku, kio I |« 478. 

^ R. III. 
ja c/ze 1 ^ 169 ; \M 492- 

;5 R. 112. 

IS. shih I 8i 394 ; I ^ ^ 601 ; 
1 & ^ 690 ; \%^ 690. 

n^ R. 113. 
Il5 /^'i639. I 1 ilj 309- 

It sh&h 181. I ^ 605 ; in 
605 ; i a 1 # 605. 

if k'i, she \ ^ BJ 52. 

jjift j^o 878. 
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nti ^"^ 885. 

jpljl s/iin Part II., 102, 155, 250. 
I S 609 ; I ^ 728 ; I ?y. Jl 
A 868 ; I jg. Part 11., 102. 

fi c/m/i I |!!i 87, 121. 

jlill tsu Part II., 215. I ilj 130; 

I m 466. 

jpf: siang 816. 

*e ^2M I 'jtH 253. 

It luh I ilj 525. 

;1i/«/2 487- Part 11,, 123. 

m yi'^ I ^ 387- 

J5| /zPart II., 41, 42, 146. 
li ni S. 

lij R. 114. 

•Sjv^i :^ I 931 ; I ^ 931; I 

^423; IJi^p828 
•^ /l:'z'« 403 Part II., 302. 

^R. 115. 

5| siu 163, 418. I :^ 442 ; I 
^ 868 ; I ^ 201 ; | }^ 201. 

IB fo cha 1 ^ 267. 

^ i-j'm [ ^ 788. 

jpf /^'o Part 11., 196. 

M. is' in 597, 626. I 3E 732 ; I 
W 778 ; I >;ic 779 ; I ^ 780 ; 
I S 5^ 547 ; I #, 754 ; I 
ii A 553 ; I P ^ A 887. 

^ ^'?lfljl 31. 

^i ch'Sng Part 11., i. | || 726. 



^i ^/^^ I 1^ iftf ; I ;il 274 ; I 

^ 199- 
1^ M &ng 121. 
fit /&?■« I « 439. 
1^ <r/^^« 961. 

^ isi I IE 740 ; ^ 1 307, 740. 
15 ktih Part II., 141, 197 I 

^ 282. 
If 7nnh I i 511 ; I ^ 547. 
^%ja7tg 1 g| 129. 

;^R. 116. 

*g k'ung I § 233. 

W y"-o I il 906. 

^ Mwan 52. 

^ wzza£> 295, 313. 

% fiao 295, 312. 

.^ ^''/«o Part II., 226. 

K tozv I ^ 673 ; I ^ 619. 

JdtR. 117- 

jj^ ,^2<«^ 741. 

% Chang Part 11., loi, 262. 

^ ^-f^".? I ^ i 264. 

^ j^ze/flw Part 11., 112. ] p| 476. 

ft R. 118. 
ft c^?//2 I i^ 82 ; I -pfc ^ R'85. 
^/«/^I]^336. 

^> I HI m 431- 
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M ts'eh 631, 

^/e/i37. I ■? 242a; I ^. 

^|: kwan \ ^ 293 ; I ^ 296 ; 

I it iP 294 ; I * A 46 ; I 
#917- 

1^ to'<?/z 677. Part 11., 255. 

%fan 860. 

1 kien 904. 1 5i 964. 

% isi 165. 

^^/^ot£'9i2. ^ I 65, 596. 

^ to'(?/^ 561. 

Uyo\f^ 425. 

:?(t R. 119. 
tK ««' S. 
^ ts^an 825. 
ffl /i2«^ I it> 265. 

1' ^^«^ I *i ^ « 637. 

^. R. 120. 

i^l hung I ^ 20ib ; [ ^. 201a ; 
I jll 200; I Jf, ^196; I 
^O: 14 ; I ^ ^ 201C. 
If c/^oze; I 3^ 71. 
£ /v: Part II., 133. 
$5 j/<? 613. 
11 ^/4'?<« I a 107 ; I |5^ 266 ; 

I m ^ 467- 

^ «^ 895. 

^ /^^^ I Pi ^ 79;_^i ^ P"} 

733 ; \WinA\ I 7C 735- 
ifi§ chitng 1 ^ 90a. 



|g c/^rto 249, 967. I ^ 657. 
m si I ^p 235 ; I g- 872. 

^ kieh \ JH 260 ; I II 146 ; ] 
IS: 1^ 24 ; I :^ # 262 ; I 
'^'{UM. 263- 

i^ sze 965. 

It 2^^/827. Part II., 115, 116. 
% king Part 11., 89, 140, 194, 

273> 297, 305. 
M kiang I M 70 ; i ® 330- 
ID fao 396. 

|!3 -^(i;;?^ 346. Part 11., 26. 
j^ to/«^ I t^ 626. 

II »«?<?« I ± ill 253. 

^ yiian Q [ Part 11., 303. 

%% how I J^ |lj 801. 

^ isi 443- 

^ chih I 2^ 311. 

II sil 443. 

^fan I 1^ 215. 

m. ki' I 31 264 ; I ^ 769. 

m sien I |ijif 957. 

p^J R. 122. 

a /H ® Part II., 308. [ -^ 
III 138, 274, 523. 

#: R. 123. 
1^ kiang I ]^^ 740. 
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^ sien I P^ ■? ^ 641. 

^ i 448. I ^ 165, 414 ; I llJ 

364; ] m m H2]pi y:x\ 
^ 704- 
s /&^«i^ I ^ 516. 

;g ^2 146. I ft 235, 900, 952 ; 

I =t. 796. 

3^ R. 124. 
M y^' 165, 297- I € 236 ; I 

Uj 302. 

#2178, 179. 

^S /2?<«^ 36. 
^ ««^ I ^. 40. 
ft //, /J^/^ 485, 

^ ^szen 823. 

iJ «^rto H I 837. 

^ <r/^?< 51 I 201C. 

%ytk 53 Part 11., 295. | fg 
10. 

^ «■ 920. 

i3y??« 946. 

^ R. 125. 

^ /«o Part II., 5, 145. I :ji 

336; \ M ^ 337; f tfc 

680; I J^ 622. 

^ R. 127. 
^ mni I ff 95. 
la y«^^ I j^ 53. 



:%R. 128. 

ft '^^w^- 

M 'f^w 336. 

E3 ze/^« I % ^ 677. 

H sheng 880. Part 11., 51, 
104. I Jj, 463 ; I 8fe 270. 

® sheng Part 11., 103, 156. 

:(: R, 129. 
^ j?//^ 820. 
H (:,^««? 959. 

^ J^ R. 130. 
^jow\ JfiJ 618. 
Ij^ che Part 11. , 78. 
■^yuh I I ^ 517. 
% hu I ^ 184, 597 ; \^ g 

945 ; I tJiB It 72 ; I ft 959- 
lE/^'' I * 141- 

flKy5//2 Part II., 124, 125. 

H /&2flO [ f^ 448. 

m^anm^^] 54- 

^ jm^ 379. 

m ^jft//^ Part II., 172. 

ER. 131. 
E c/iV'/i Part II., 120. 

e^ /'>^ I * ffl 24 ; I fi 1 351 ; 
I ^ ® ^ 392. 

m R. 133. 

S <^/2^ I M 319. 

Hi; '-/^^ I ^ 194. 

J /'rtzPart II., 58. Iii^P44. 
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E3 R. 134- 
i[ M I ^ 495 ; fUl 937. 
ia king I 13 68 ; \^ 643. 

^ R- 135- 

^ shu ^ I 275. 

V^ R. 136. 

^ .f^?m I ^ 631. 
|g| ?£;?/ I ^ ^ 126. 

% R- 137- 

^ /^a?2^ 332. 

^ pan 430. I pg 430. 

^ R. 138. 
g /m^^ 26. I E 154a. 

/^ R. 139- 
^ sth Part II., 160. 

ijllll -H- R. 140. 

^ <rA^ 57, 925. I il 62a ; IB 

330- 
?g /%ze/« I ^ :^ A 208. 

S ^' I S 478. 

^fan I ^ 690 ; [ ^ 10. 

% mow 63. 1 4fc 16 ; I U. 11 ; 

I ;t 390 ; I iJA 822 ; I ^ 
695- 

^ mao S. 

i^> 141- 

■^jo I IB 619 : I -51^ 270 ; I Ji 
914. 



-^fei 500. 
=^ /^o I H; 946. 

^ ^h^^ I m 571- 

51 ying m I 868. 

f^ mang 804. 

]i ^'J'ao 1 ^ 859. 

^ /^ I ^ 887. 

^ fu I J^ 728. 

f!| king I ^11 150, 416 ; I g 

875 ; I lU H 55i ; I ^ a 

807. 

li ^«^« I 1, 161 ; I % 649. 

:^ sin 233. 

^ c/?'«;e^ I ?i 523. 

^ Aze^a 16. I ^ 146 ; | p^ 

130 ; I H * A 710 ; I H 
^ A 228. 

^/'«M@E566. 

H ze;a« | ^ - 792a ; | ^ S5 
885. 

^ chwMig I •? 92 ; I S 762 ; 

I g i 228. 
;g cK ang 480, 902. 

:S '^'^'".^ I wE 753- 

^ /«^;«^ 462. I IE 463 ; I ^ 

235- 
^/^'azlil^75i; lis 471. 

^ zci?/ 728. 

}J few I f^ and ^ J 556. 
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^ts'ang\ ^#528, 617. 

Ifll kw'' ai. 

^ Ink I ^ 805a. 

M^'"\ ^ 131- 

^fan 100. I I 589. 
^^ hu<ci (i\^. I @ 330. 

MP" I * 458, 853. 

-■^yo I I 940; I % 374. 
^ '''"' Hi 332- 

^ siao I Jjl 145. 

pg Ian 509, 670. I p^ 649 ; | 
^ 333- 

1^ «^ 144 Part 11., 55. I J 
628 ; I i!] 67 ; 1 i\ 626. 

tl -^ei 543. 

|ff j/?7« Part II., 180 

^ z Part II., 186. 

^ ts' ang Part 11., 65, 66. 



f^ R. 141. 

j^ hiL 182, 884. I 
182. 



II 



^ <:/%'« I % 895. 

^;/M 617, 920. I ?^ 235; I 
ft 875 ; I S 547. 

^ /feze'o/z I ^ 302 ; I I ^ A 
887. 



a ^^' I ^ «2 ; H I 152 ; I 

« 553 ; I IpI 723 ; I ^E 898. 

i", R. 142. 

lliL ^'"' I S. a 6. 

g Artrp I ;^ 235. 

i^/Pn 678. 

i^/^;;^ 933. 

gc /'/«■£> 451, 704. 

^ shvh I ^ 492. 

ifeg la Part il. , 242. 

il yu'ig 87, 325, 479, 679. 

lU r/z'(?« I 1,',^ 94. 

9. ^'i 127. 

g ?;?«« 566. Part 11., 245. 

fr R- 144- 

fj /2w«^ Part II., 127, 184. 
ffl'jj/^;? 746. 11:^907. 
^ shuh Part 11., 106. 

ft ^^«.§ 13, 515- I If 235 ; 51 

I 13, 35- 
^ «'^/ I $fe 845 ; I ^ 628 ; I 

P 5^ 374 1 ^ * 843. 
if /.'// I ilil 794. 

^ R. 145- 
^ /z«c 416. Part II., 97, 247. 
^ ngai 805a. 
g /'jV^/ 51. 
^ woz^ 919. 
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%yuan II5JI473; I fti 631. 
# yii 422. 
^fc>\ its 332- 

%pao\ ^1^^^ a 319; I 

t\ 541- 
ff chhi 
g siang 902, 

•[Bf w R- 146- 

W ^^ I ^ 18 ; i JpT 481 ; 1 llj 

58, 754a ; I ^ 347 ; I i) 

546 ; I 3E 573 ; I fS 570 ; 
I T 571 ; I il J^ 569 ; I 
I # 572 ; I n m 172 ; I 
@ © 1 165. 

^ /em 437. I ^16; I 1^469; 
^jfe I 149- 

a R- 147- 

a ^«>^ ^Jr I ^ in ^i PjB 791- 

|g kwan 782. 

:PI R. 148. 

% kio 19. 

s" R- 149- 

myen^\'^ K 736- 

|!|: M I g ^ 460, 463 ; I fH 
Jl 690. 

IJC yung 39. 

If j>4e 256. Part II., 48, 99, 
100, 201. 

WkcK^ng I J^i 410; I ^ fe 
409. 



IfiJ sihi 530. 
il h'l 798, 948- 

I ^?«?r 747- 

II yuch 32, 956. 
if /2a:;^? 459. 

?! ^ 245- 

m ^^« ( g 457 ; I « 88. 
=i^ /'«« 659. 

il k'ien I ;J; 35. 
H she 216. 

it -f?'^/' I ^ 141 ; IS 141- 

^J'«352. 

^;t^ ("^m^? S. 

If j/ze Part II., 202. I fij 150. 

1^ i Part II. , 239. 

^§ hwan S. 

^y«;«^- 51 I 176, 498. 

a R. 151- 

g ^^2^ I ^ 696. 

m R. 152- 
^ j/^e 385. 

% siang 574, 617. I lU 438. 
^ /2«<7 Part II., 82. 
'^pin 966. I S ^ 519. 
f$,yu\M 868. 

f- R. 153- 

^ /!'?^0 I !l^ 669. 
%^pao 172. 

la '^^^ iu I :^ A 704. 
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M. R- 154- 
^ cMng- 653. 

^> I ^ 823 ; \m Ml- 

;g ho 884. 

;t kwei I ^B 887 ; | fa 476. 

^/^/,/?'2o8. 1^ ^ 185. 

il /feze-'aw^ 1 ^ 188. 

% itrh I gjj 350. 

S& ^' I ± 819. 

,^ /j^^ Part II., 214. 

^ ^^z^ 794. 

^/u Part II., 16, 126. 

^ ^z>« 861. 

K chih 435. 

#;/'«■ 299- 

#R- 155- 

^, r/^'z^ 282. I 2 317 ; 1 II 
838; 1 ^ 112, 632; I Ji 

"i; I i^^ 113; I ^.^ 

114; I ^/S^ 87; I ?g 87. 

^ R. 156. 
jg /t'z 866. 

^>'?;^^/? Part II., 75. I 3E 50; 

I a 895- 
@ ch'ao 536. 

tg r/%«o I 2 16, 458 ; I g 2V 
396 ; I 4i $f 278 ; I Ji 563 ; 
I « 785 ; \ m 726] I JS 
E S, 726. 

^ ts''u Part II., 207. 



!E#> 449- 

I^ /?^ S. 

f^ tsien 276. 

^ R. 158. 

^ j/^^« I ;t 191 ; I II fH * 
937- 

¥ R. 159- 
% ch'e, k'u Part II., 119. | ^ 

if m 672. 
|g kiin Part 11., 36. 
ff hien I 1^ 225. 
Iflf k^o 271. 
1^ .y;^,? 623. 

« ^Jfl'x 37- I ^ 327- 

||/2< Part II., 15, 80, 221. I 

13812; IP 343; 1^35; 

I ^ 39a. 
^ /?^ra Part II., 150. 

If chwan Part 11., 266. 
$sS c/?i?/2 624. 

^ R. 160. 
^ i-m 71. I ij^ 777. 

^ R. 161. 
^ <:/«'/'« Part 11., 49. J BJ 235. 
B M«<«^ I % 444, 740. 
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EL R- 162. 

Jijt shich I ^ 321. 

^ kwoh 198. 
ii »«' I S 501- 
5i ^'«^ I Z 158. 
^ ^'z(! Part II., 62. 
jli ^'«/;«^ 826. Part 11., 63, 
213- I fi 251 ; I BJ. 710 ; 
\%%^ 391- 

it ''■5«o I ^ 737- 

% lien IIS -^ M 3«8- 

^ yih I >J? 796. 

jg tsin 176. 

J2 kw' ei 251. 

J^ /ao Part il. , 207, 288, 399. 

1 1^35; I if 32; I i^4i7; 

II 224 ; \m 905 ; I S & 
73 ; I fi i^ 3.36 ; I T^ ^ it 
730. 

ji ^/^ 614. 

a /!« 648. I g 428. 

5^ std 286, 742, 921. 1^117- 

^ jz^M 203. 

1 /«^'3! I m 378. 
j^ ^wo 48. 

'^yiln Part 11., 178. 
'^yiXan 831. 
^ tsHen 660. 

it /?■«« I :ig iC 385- 



tsun 198. 
w«/ 198; 
/ 1 1^ 408. 
A' m S llljc 666. 
j^ w^ffo 1 10, 646. 
\pien Part 11., 281. 

g, R. 163. 
g^ yih 82. I X 922. 
^yiing 380, 755. 
S5 'w I d:E 520. 
3>M2« I l^ 44 ; I !H1 666. 
% king S. 
^/««^4i4. 
% han I i|5 ^ A 228. 
% k'iu I BJ 744. 
^[5 shao 740. 
HI5 3'^/^ I f^ 907. 
$i) ,^««o ^ I 640. 
% lang S. 

^ ^-z^ Part II., 8, 61. I ;^ I 
860. 

115 z&wo/? I % 20ia ; I % 205. 
^5 /?/! Part II. , 98, 206, 306. 
15 «.^^ I I 928; I5V945- 
^15 /^oz£^ I 1 ^ 494. 

I|5 ;«««^ I gj; ^ 440. 

gl5 teng S. 

f 15 j/««« I ^ 536. 

S;/^/« 172. I ^ 363. 
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115 cMng I a 793 ; 1 IS E 

791 ; I ^ & 730- 

115 tsan I ^ 578. 

I^ R. 164. 

^ ^^/"' I SI 755- 
gil /V«' Part II. , 96. 

* R. 165. 

^ ^i'«« I 11 543 ; 1 ^ 955- 

1. R. 166. 

^li\ ;^i6i. 

j; chting\ cKiing 99. Part 11. , 
265. c I ^' 617 ; . ( ^ 121 ; 
c 1 g 336, 848. 

^ jK^/i Part II. ,289. ! I 280 ; 

I ^ Ha- 

# R. 167. 

^ kin 267. Part 11., 139. | 
f& 935 ; I I'li 520 ; I m 266 ; 

I ii 556 ; I ^ S 268, 396, 
623 ; I M, f^ 269 ■A^\m ?.? 

|ij r/2«o 888. 

it kHn I ^ 802. 

|l) kiiit 472. 

iij ,^oz«; I -^ j^ A 278. 

ii tsu 1 ^ 52. 

IS /f« I M 291 ; I ap ^ 885. 

iK yin I tf :?t II ::/c ^ 22. 



«■ Part IIP, 284. I 
I 182. 



515; 



^ ts'ien S. 

.^ /".f'o 97. 

il £-^?/«^ I ii 90 ; I ii^ # 877. 

^ chen Part ir. , 121. I jb 72 ; 
IS 50. 

If /&M0 772. 

|§ k'' eng 561. 

^i ^'^>/^ I it 829 ; 1 S^ ^ ^ 
718 ; 1 51 m A 5 ; I /fc * 
109a. 

M: tSO\^ 18. 

^ ts'wan I ^ ;j^ 799. 

:i ^ R. 168. 

^ c^a«^, c^'««^ IJi 250 ; [ 
m. 363. 424 ; \ m 185 ; ' I 

% 39a ; ' I m 658 ; IS 1" 
.553 ; I ¥ ^ 843 ; I ^ 762 ; 
1 ^ ^ Si 90- 

P^ R. 169. 
Pf w^« 1 )ji$ 945. 
H>« I ^ 598. 

gg^'«n^504; I @&, 244- 
10 niin S. 

^ J''''' I .K 45 ; I J^ 49- 

il jr« S. 

H ho I IM i 171. 

P /C''«,?/2 1 M 319. 
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II kwan Part ii., 93. [ 5g 
292 ; 1 % 295 ; I ^ 297 ; 

1 ^ ^ 222, 628 ; I W ?L^ 
880. 

^ R R- 170. 
|5t /««<?■ 340, 341- I 515 559; 

I il 319 ; I H .R 931- 

pif «, '^ I ® 233 ; I jc 25 ; 
I S M I ; 1 ^ 183 ; I ^ 
01525- 

p£ ;!'(? 209. 

it>I» 225; mMWfJ 

S ^ 913- 
|!| /^oze- 319. 
W ling 357. 

^ /?^A I i; ^ 437 ; I $§121. 
p$ c/^^ 233. 

01 z£;^z $ I 51 ; il I 848. 
H ^««i^ I S 504 ; \'^ 891. 

m ^'«o 127. 11^ J5 900 ; I 
J^& 127. 

El ch'tn 146. Ilf 47 ; I 3E 

759 ; I ^ I 687. 
PI raz I a 889. 

Wiyi^l'^ 235. 

li j««^ I M 884 ; I ^ 361 ; 
I BJ 818 ; I ^ 704 ; I ^ 

873 ; I M 909- 
H /««^ 1 ^ 439 ; I W& 346. 

:^ R. 171- 

i|/zl # 225, 367; i# no. 



# R. 172. 

^ hiung 883. Part 11. , 223. 

PI yung 594. 

^ ^^« I %% 295. 

ii ^^ 355- I .H 326 ; 11^. 

« ki I P.I ffi la 248 ; ^ :^ I 
P 626 ; !ft I fl ^ 562. 

SI shzvang \ ^ 690. 

M R- 173- 

M J« I eS 934 ; 8 I 873 ; 1 

?E * 935- 
S yun 54, 55, 447, 928. Part 

"-. 179- I ^ 332 ; I 235 

559 ; I R 365 ; IS 297_; 

I S 399. 666a, 974 ; \ ^ 

90; 1^156; 1^1873; 

I « ^ A 79 ; I * * A 

974- 
^ lui I a 225 ; I ^ 617. 
^ ling I Pi ^ 551- 
|g c,^^i^ 20ia, 880. 
^ jzao Part II., 285. 
^ho\U. 174- 

^ ^« I 4 433- 

^/a 222, 808. Part II., 152. 

^ ling Part 11., 43, 94, 147. 

I K 398 ; I ^ 391 ; IS 
399; I H 399; IS 13- 

W R- 174. 

% tsHng 668, 843. ] M AS ; 

1 ft 304, 785 ; \9 787 ; 
I 6 368 ; I }1 361 ; IB 
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409 ; I ^ 923 ; I ^ 786, 
572 ; I m ?i 807 ; I ;^ lU 

784. 

M t^ing I fl I 264. 
^ tsing Part 11., 114. 

# R. 175. 
%Yfei 149. 

:f: R. 177. 

^ /^^/^ 255. 
^ ya7ig 845. 

it R. 178. 

% wei \ J^ 836. 

■^Mn Part 11., 19. I ^ jg 

104; I^ 837; I p^ A 

887. ' 

^ i('ao Part II., 208. 

^ R. 180. 
If jj//« Part II., 175, 260. 

M R- 181. 

msu\m 330. 

3g kiang | ^ 823. 

JI3 sktm 752. Part 11., 52. 

Jg jM 684. 

ffi/'^^l 49- 
tg ^/e/^ 756. 

H j"2^ I ^ 334 ; I ^ 624. 

M ^ 108. 

H /feo 262. 

M j^« I .K 319- 



ig ^« s. • 

7^1 ^«£) 107, 790. 

m hien 577, I ^ 344. 

M R. 182. 

m^f^ng 146, I ^ 135; I 65 

^zi\ l/s 137; l«^ifa 

584 ; I ^ ^ :^ 141- 

m R. 183. 

m/ei I SZ 21 ; I pffi 41 ; [ i| 
690; 1^137; IK 62a. 

% R. 184. 
Uyu\ j^fe6i7. 

f R. 185. 
•g- j>^ok; 367. I [i llj 543. 
^ kw^ez goa. 

1= R. 186. 
^'hiang 217, 882. 

% R. 187. 
.B| »«« I J|L 907 ; I ^ 887 ; I 

15 479; IBK^49- 
l^yii Part 11., 177. 

.10 sze 319. 

|§ /^/^ S. 

IS yin 565. 

J^ ifjMw Part II. , 256. 

S isow I ,g, 746. 

^ kHen 18, I :^ 940. 

11 ^^' I 3^ 570 ; 1^347- 
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•i* R. 188. 

H Vi Part II., 109, 170, 210, 
211, 232. 

If R. 189. 
% kao 43, 290. 11^ 873 ; I 

^ 458 ; I U M 642 ; I ^ 
^666a; | gf gi. 

^ R. 190. 
M/« 1 ^ *g ^ 271. 

H R. 192. 
%yu\i§, 235, 949 ; I g 728 ; 
I • 949 ; I ■? 947- 

if R- 193- 
%yu\^ 949. 

J^ R. 194. 
J^ kwei \ ;g5 798. 
||z£/ctI I 151, 456, 766; I 

a 514 ; I II 262 ; I % a 
586 ; I ^ ^ 678 ; \-%m 

345 ; IPS 34, 151, 648, 
768, 783, 8ii. 

m R. 195- 

.f. J« I ^ 932 ; IM a JIJ 
932 ; I M a -tti 932 ; I "S 
# >K 932. 

# lu I ^430 ; I it 226 ; I ^ 
811; I a 765; l^;?42i; 

!#/« 322. 
«li>«^ S. 



II li 320. 
1^ y^ze'^^z 302. 
^ sien 294. 
|g kw^en 560. 

il '«<§-^ I SI 158. 

(^/2>^ I g 685. 

1 R. 196. 

M kiu I ^ 272. 

%,feng 134. I ^H 817. 

KI^^VJ||98; |||?;Jt98. 

^1 hung 909. 

g| -^?</« g [ 220, 714, 872. 

II is'io 553. 

mf^ng [ ft 928 ; I .^ 560 ; 

I SI ^ m 560. 

fi ying 792. 

H ^^ I ^ 352 ; H I St 168 ; 

ilj« \^^ ^933- 
^ /ze/^/^ 487, 868. 
%yuan [^969. 

M R. 198. 

a /«/^ U 445 ; ^1 434 ; jt 

I ^ .^ 43 ; I p.l|e 440. 
11^^'I*24; 1^25- 

K ^'2 389. 

M li^ 3i9> 389- 
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SI R. 200. 
ma I ^ 471. 

^ R. 201. 



^ hwang 1 i^ 225 ;, | ^ 221 ; 

I ^ 26 ; I iti 19 ; 11^ A 

274 ; I HIS 790 ; I ^ ife 
220, 714, 872. 

^ R. 202. 

I*- kHen I ^ 950. 
^ j)/^« 250. 

U fe>2g- I ^ 926. 

il R. 205. 
3; yuan 2i)<). 
^ cKao. 
'^piek 299. 

t «^«^ I S Jf ilk 526. 



m R- 206. 
J,^ ifzw,^ Part II. , 290. 

^ R. 210. 

^ ifj'z 1 (^ 814 ; I M a 211 ; 
I ^ I 877. 

® R. 2X1. 
|£ hi 546. 

fl R. 212. 
11 lung 288, 451. Part 11., 
151. 244. 11 451 ; I ffi 

451 ; I H 451 ; I ;il ^ 50 ; 

I P! 660, 932 ; I #: 1^1 750 ; 

I li ^ 456 ; I it lU 454 ; 

I -t ^ 453- 
H ^^<!;«^ 123. I ;5a 24- 

ffi R. 213. 
a z&ze'^? )ii$ I 299 ; I fij 893, 

903 ; I ^, 352. 



RROBSTHAIN & Co., 

Booksellers and Publishers, 

(opposite; BRITISH museum) 



PROBSTHAIN'S ORIENTAL SERIES: 

Vol. I. — The Indian Craftsman, by A K. Coomaraswamy, D.Sc. 
Cr. 8vo. 1909 net 3/6 

Vol. II. — Buddhism as a Religion : its Historical Development 
and its Present Day Condition, by H. Hackmaan. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 320. 1910 ... net 6/- 

VOLS. Ill and IV. — The Masnavi, by Jalalu 'd-Din Rumi. 
Book II. Translated for the first time from the 
Persian into English Prose, by Prof. C. E. Wilson. 
Vol. I, Translation. Vol. II, Commentary. 
Cr. 8vo net 24/- 

Other Volnmes to follow. 



Baynes, H. — Ideals of the Ea.st 12 mo. net 3/6 

Contents : the Noble Eight-fold Path, the Tao of 
L,ao Tze, etc. 

Cornaby. — A String of Chinese Peach Stones, a Collection of 
Tales and Legends. Bvo. Illustrated ... net 14/- 

Kliene. — Anglo-Chinese Calendar for 250 years. (1751-2000.) 
4to. half calf net ^2.2/- 

Lacouperie. — Early History of The Chinese Civilization. 1880. 

net 2/6 

Stevens, H. J. — Cantonese Apothegms, classified and translated. 

1902... ... ... ... ... ... net 6/- 
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